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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


sik, 
CCORDING to my promise, I 
here send you some account of 
the almanack writers of former times. 
First, I begin with Mr. Rost. Wuite, 
tle original author of the Ephemeris 
bearing that name, under the title of the 
“Celestial Atlas, or New Ephemeris, 
by Robert White, teacher of the mathe- 
uatics.” Mr. Robert White was born 
at Bingham, in Nottinghamshire, in the 
vear 1693 ; I knew him personally, and 
used to visit him there in my younger 
days, he being a relation of my mother’s ; 
he was a Jame man, aud was about the 
middle size; he began the world by 
keeping a school, and used to practise 
paysic, and this was the motto on his 
bills, ““ Venienti occurrite Morvo.” <Af- 
tera time, he removed to Grautham, in 
Lincolushire, and there kept a public 


grammar and mathematical school for - 


some years, and at times used to make 
calculations of eclipses, &e. and publish 
them in a contemporary Magazine. 
The first almanack he published was 
lor the year 1750, he- being -then at 
Grautham: but, about the year 1754, 
le removed from Grantham. to his 
dative town of Bingham, where he de- 
clued attendance on a public school, 
aud took into his house only a few 
boarders, to be taught geography and 
lae mathematical sciences. He conti- 
hued to write almanacks until the day 
vi his death, which was the 3d of June, 
in the year 1773; aud he lies mterred in 
viiguam Church, where a plain stone 
S put up to his memory, mentioning 
Wat he Was born ia that town, and lived 
moat of his time there. 
snore Mr. White began to publish 
AS Were was .a very good 
eavers (besides Parker's), caleu- 
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lated and compiled by a Mr. Eomunp 
Weaver, of Friestonc, in the parish of 
Caythorpe, near Grantham, my native 
place ; his almanack was called, “The 
British ‘Telescope ; being an Ephemeris 
of the celestial motions, with an alma- 
nack, calculated according to arts, and 
referred to the meridian of ‘London, 
metropolis of Great Britain, but to the 
latitade of fifty-three degrees north, from 
new tables never yet published ; which 
are so correct and fit for navigation, 
that the longitude, by help thereof, may 
be discovered to one degree: by Ld- 
mund Weaver, licensed physician, and 
student in the celestial science.” Mr. 


Weaver published his first almanack - 


for the year 1715; but it was not pub- 
lished again until the year 1722, and it 
was then, with improvements, aunually 
published until the day of his death, 
which was on the 27ih of December, 
1748, in the sixty-fifth year of his age: 
but his almanack for 1749 was then 
printed and published; and, after the 
death of Mr. Weaver, Mr. White of 
Grantham was applied to, to calculate, 
compile, and continue, Weaver’s Ephe- 
meris, it being an almanack so well 
received by the public; but Mr. White 
refused to compile and continue it 
under the old title and in the name of 
Edmund Weaver, but only in his own 
uname, aud on a plan he thought proper 
himself; whick was, I am informed, 
reluctantly complied with: as, by drop- 
ping the original name and title, it 
would be a great hindrance to the sale 
thereof, as the new almanack, under 
the name of Robert White, would re- 
quire some time to make it known; 
which I find was the case: but, after 
the first two or three years, White made 
several improvements in his Ephemeris, 
which at last beeame a very useful one, 
3 as 
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as it is at this day. Mr. Weaver was 
a very skilful astronomer, and calculated 
the eclipses, and drew types of them, 
more accurate, and far beyond any 
other almanack writer in his time, and 
his Ephemeris was well esteemed as a 
very correct one, during the time he 
wrote it. He lies interred in Caythorpe 
churchyard, where a stone is put down 
to his memory, mentioning that he was 
“a good astronomer, a good husband, a 
tender father, a quiet neighbour, and a 
sincere friend.” I never knew him, as 
he was dead before I could have any 
knowledge of him, though born nearly 
next door to his house; but remember, 
when a boy, seeing several sun-dials 
about his house, with other particulars, 
shewing that a scientifie man had lately 
lived there; and I used to lament that 
he did not live long enough for me to 
know him. I did not think Mr. White 
was altogether so skilful a man in astro- 
nomy as Mr. Weaver was; but White’s 
Ephemeris is now well conducted, and 
a very useful one it is, even next to the 
Nautical Almanack. 

The next almanack writer I shall here 
notice is Francis Moors, the original 
author of ‘* Vox Stellarum, or a Loyal 
Almanack, by Francis Moore, licensed 
physician, and student in astrology.” 
This was its first title. It is not 
known exactly when he died, but he 
was living in the year 1715, and I 
believe not long after: he lived at that 
time at the sign of Dr. Lilly,* near the 
old Barge House, in Christ-church 
parish, Southwark, where he practised 
physic, &c. Moore’s Almanack has of 
late years undergone some improve- 
ments, especially in the astronomical 
part: it was but a poor performance in 
Mr. Moore’s own time to what it has 
been since; it was, just after Moore’s 
time, compiled by Mr. JoHN Wine, 
and afterwards by his son TycHo 
Wine, both of Pickworth, in the county 
of Rutland, near Stamford. Since their 
time it has fallen in other hands. 

Mr. John Wing, Mr. Tycho Wing, 
and Mr. Vincent Wing, were all notable 
almanack writers in their day, but have 
now all been dead many years: Tycho 
died, I believe, about the year 1750, 
They tanght astronomy and astrology: 
some of the Wings were very clever 
men in their day, especially Tycho 
Wing. HeNRY ANDREWS, 

Royston ; Nov. 20, 1818. 





* Lilly the astrologer. 
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mite of legal information Will, like 


To the Editor of the Monthly 
SIR, 


ng of my 


the widow’s mite recorded in 

be favourably received ; ng pen 
tinue the simile, may, like hers, be a 
sidered worthy to be cast into the 
treasury of contributions. 


J. O'Lan 
November 13, 1818, — 
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Contingent Remainders. 

“A limitation of a remainder to 2 
bastard before it is born, is not good : for 
though (says Blackstone,)* the law 
allows the possibility of having bastards, 
it presumes it to be a very remote and 
improbable contingency.” 

This reason is more remote from the 
true one, and more improbable than the 
contingency. Our laws, I should con- 
ceive, consider it, and very properly, a 
void remainder, not on account of the 
remoteness and improbability of the 
contingency, but the gross breach of 
the laws of morality on which it is 
founded. 

Settlement by Forty Days’ Residence. 

It appears by that ancient book of 
legal knowledge the Mirror,+ that for- 
merly no person was permitted to abide 
in any place in England above forty 
days, unless he was enrolled in some 
tithing or decenary, which, most preba- 
bly, gave rise to the limitation in the Act 
of Car. 2, relative to settlements that now 
prevails of gaining a settlement in the 
place in which a person resides forty 
days without being removed. 

Nemo debet esse Judex in propria eausa, 
(Law Maxim.) 

This legal maxim cannot lay claim 
to any great antiquity, for, by the 
feudal law, (which was generally intro- 
ducedt soon after the conquest into this 
kingdom, and continued the law of the 
same till a very late period,) the lord, 
who granted a feud, was constituted the 
sole judge whether his vassal perfornied 


his services faithfully ;|| of course, there- 
fore, this maxim did not then exist, for, if 


it had, in case of any default in his vassal 


—_—_— 





* Com, v. 2, p. 170. 

t C.1,§3. 

t I say “ generally introduced,” because 
the feudal system prevailed partially 
the time of the Saxon monarchy. 

| Blaek, Com. v. 2, p. 55. 
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ot feudatory, the lord must have re- 
sorted to — other tribunal than his 
dress. 
“ a be worthy of remark, that, as 
‘a all criminal causes the king is the 
yosecutor ; and, as in the proceedings 
every offence is stated, and is, in fact, 
arainst his peace, and as he is the per- 
sn Who pronounces judgment on the 
ofienders, by means of his delegates or 
representatives, the judges; it necessarily 
follows, that the king is made a judge in 
his own cause. 

Such an anomaly ought to beremoved, 
particularly as it is not of any essential 
use to the proceedings. 

As to there being no Fractions of a Day 
in Law. 

“In the space of a day, (says Black- 
stone,)* all the twenty-four hours are 
usually reckoned, the law generally re- 
jecting all fractions of a day in order to 
avoid disputes.” ‘Therefore, (he adds,) 
if 1 am bound to pay money ona cer- 
tain day, 1 discharge the obligation if I 
pay it before twelve o’clock at night,” 

This, however, does not appear to be 
settled Jaw in several instances; and 
particularly, whether a bill of exchange 
can be protested for nonpayment on the 
same day that it is due, or the acceptor 
has the whole day to discharge it in.t 
And the law allows of the fraction of a 
ay in the case of rents, which are 
strictly demandable and payable before 
the time of sun-set of the day whereon it 
sreserved,t though, perhaps, not abse- 
lutely due till midnight.j/ And, if the 
lessor dies before sun-set, on the day 
upon which the rent is demandable, it is 
clearly held and settled, that the rent 
unpaid is due to bis heir, and not to his 
executor; but, if he dies after sun-sét, 
and before midnight, it seems to be the 
better opinion, that it shall go to the 
éxecutor, and not to the heir.§ 

_ Of the Legal Time of Memory. 
_rormerly, when the art of writing was 

litle known and seldom practised, the 
evidence of most transactions depended 
entirely on the oral testimony of wit- 
nesses. A person, therefore, acquired 
pe and indisputable title to what he 
*Y drstedoed obtained, if there were no 
ite — to prove the insufliciency 
- nd most probably, the stat. 82 
0. 8 c, 2 limited the period, in a writ 
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of right, to sixty years, by analogy, to the 
comparative life of man. 

In every case, time, whereof the 
memory of man runneth not to the con- 
trary, as the lawyers term it, ought to 
be limited to the same period, and 
should not be continued so absurdly to 
be reckoned from an era so very anti- 
quated as the commencement of the 
reign of Richard the First. 

Lawyers are said to have long con- 
sciences, it also seems they have long 
memories! 

As to the Construction of Statutes. 

“When some collateral matter (says 
Blackstone,)* arises out of the general 
words of an Act of Parliament, and 
happens to be unreasonable, there the 
judges are, in decency, to conclude that 
this consequence was not foreseen by 
the Parliament; and, therefore, they are 
at liberty to expound the statute by 
equity, and only qued hoe disregard it.” 
“Thus, if an Act of Parliament (he 
adds,) gives a man power to try all 
causes within the Manor of Dale ; yet, if 
a cause should arise in which he himself 
is party, the Act is construed not to ex- 
tend to that, because it is unreasonable 
that any man should determine his own 
quarrel,” | 

The case here given by way of illus- 
tration is not apt, nor would the con- 
struction of such an Act depend or be 
governed by the reason stated. He 
could not decide his own cause, let the 
words of the Act be ever so general; 
because a maxim of the common law 
has declared, “‘ Nemo debet esse Judex in 
propria causa.” And, when a statute is 
merely in the affirmative, it is clearly 
held, that the common law is not re- 
strained, but has a concurrent authority. 

Derivation of the Word Bote. 

The common expression in Yorkshire, 
among the vulgar, in making their ex- 
changes between things of unequal 
value is, what will you give to bote? 
(pronounced broad, boot ;) that is, what 
will you give or allow for the exchange. 
And, by its frequent use in that county, 
has been considered a genuine York- 
shirism, though the fact is otherwise. 
It is an ancient Saxon word, signifying, 
in its most extensive sense, a sufficient 
allowance of any thing: and, in this 
manner, it is considered and used in 
law when a tenant may take off the land 
demised to him, house-bote, &c. which 
is a sufficient allowance of wood to re- 
pair or burn in the house. 





* Com. vol.1, p.91, 8 Rep. 118, 
; 3Q2 Permit 
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Permit me here to suggest (and per- 
haps the suggestion may not be useless 
or inappropriate,) to your readers the 
compilation of a glossary of the various 
words peculiar to the several counties of 
England, witb their significations and 
derivations. A work of this nature 
would be very curious and highly ac- 
ceptable; and, probably, even contribu- 
tions of the same kind to the Monthly 
Magazine would be well received by 
its editor. 

No Good Reason why the Estate of 
Electors should be of Freekold Tenure. 

Blackstone says,* the estate of elec- 
tors for knights of the shire must be free- 
hold, that is, for term of life at least; 
because beneficial leases for long term 
of years were not in use at the passing of 
those statutes, viz. 8 Hen. Gih. c.7, and 
10 Hen. 6c. 2. 

This reason cannot be well founded, 
for, in Madox’s collection of ancient in- 
struments, there are several demises for 
very long terms of years, a considerable 
period previous to the aboye named 
statutes.t 

The Common Law vindicated. 

“The common law of England (says 
Blackstone,){ does never inflict any 
punishment extending to life or limb, 
unless upon the highest necessity.” 

This, adds his editor, Mr, Professor 
Christian, “is a compliment, which, I 
fear, the common law docs not deserve ; 
for, although it did not punish with 
death any person who could read, even 
for any number of murders or otker 
felonies, yet-it inflicted death upon every 
felon who cuuld not read, though his 
crime was the stealing only twelve pence 
farthing.” 

What Mr. C. has here advanced docs 
not argue any thing against the common 
Jaw, or what Blackstone has asserted, if 
properly considered and maturely ex- 
amined, 

It is well known to all readers of the 
present day, and, indeed, the fact is in- 
disputable, that in ancient times learned 
men, or even persons who could read, in 
this island were few in number. The 
common law, therefore, very wisely and 
judiciously ordained, for the benefit of 
society, that those who could read, by 
way of eminence formerly styled clerks, 
should not, for the first felonious offence 
be punished with death: which was 
called, having the benefit of clergy, 

The offence was not considered the 
* V.1,p. 172. 

+ See Bl. Com, v. 2, p. 142, &e, 
+ Com. v. 1, p. 133, 
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less heinous but for the roas 
the capital part of the punish 
tending it was remitted in 
— could read, 

nd, though the comm 
nished with death those who cou os 
read, for only stealitfg, as Mr. C, jp. 
vidiously remarks, twelve-pence farthins. 
yet, it must be recollected that twelye. 
pence in ancient times, considering 
the relative or comparative value ¢{ 
money at the present day, would be 
equivalent to such a considerable sum 
as sufliciently to warrant the infliction 
of the punishment. 

Sunday—a dies non in Law, 

The Lord’s day, though now consi- 
dered as no day in law, was formerly 
held otherwise ; and, on it, many im. 
portant transactions have anciently taken 
place both with respect to public aud 
private aflairs. 

The statute 6 Edw. I. was made at 
Gloucester, the Sunday next after the 
feast of St. Peter ad Vincula, as well as 
two other statutes in the same reign. 
Aud there is now remaining among the 
records of the corporation of Doncaster 
a grant from John de Lacy, and Johanna 
his wife, to Thomas de Fledburg; the 
execution of which is attested at York 
on Palm Sunday.—See Miller's History 
of Doncaster. 

Quere.—At what time then did this 
day begin to’ be reckoned a dies nou, 
relative to law matters, in this country? 
Origin of one of the Properties of the 

Tenure in Gavelkind. 

This tenure, previous to the Norman 
conquest, was, agreeably to Mr. Sel- 
den’s opinion, the general custom of the 
realm by which all Jands were holden ; 
and was most indubitably introduced 
into this island by the Saxons. 

Now, among their German ancestors, 
a male at fifteen years of age was cons! 
dered to have attained manbood, and 
capable of bearing arms; was then con- 
sidered one of the community, and no 
longer part of the father’s household; 
and received in public council a shiel 
and lance, which was equivalent to the 
toga virilis of the Romans.t 

This, therefore, accounts for one OF 
the peculiar distinguishing sig oy 
the tenure in gavelkind, viz that joss 


* Bl. Com. v. 2, p. 64- he 

t By the feudal law, also, when 
lord’s eldest son reached fiiteen, he was 
held to be capable of bearing arms, ve 
the lord might have demanded from 
vassal an aid to make him a knigat— 


Lamb. Pecamb. 614. icnaut 
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ae ficient to alien bi 
t is of age sufficient to alien bis 
_— at filteen; that is, by means of 


ach conveyance as Was anciently in 
: use, Which is a feoffment. 
Members of Parliament. 

«That they must not be (says Black- 
done,)* any of the twelve judges, be- 
canse they sit in the House of Lords. 

By an analogous reason, then, the 
hing’s learned counsel, being serjeants, 
and the masters in chancery, are not 
elizible. Yet itis notorious that some 
of them have been lately returned. 

Custom of the Annual Distribution of 
Lands whence derived? 

Among the ancient Germans, feuds or 
fees continued only from year to year ; 
an annual distribution of lands being 
made by their leaders in their general 
councils or assemblies.¢ ‘This was 
professedly done (in the words of Black- 
stone,) lest their thoughts should be 
diverted from war to agriculture; lest 
the strong should encroach upon the 
possessions of the weak ; and lest luxury 
and avarice should be encouraged by 
the erection of permanent houses, and 
too curivus an attention to convenience 
aud the elegant superfluities of life. 

In several parishes in England this 
custom prevails, and particularly in 
Swinton, in Yorkshire ; and, from what 
has been said, we may presume it was 
derived from our ancient German an- 
cestors. 

Any observations or historical facts 
relative to this antiquated custom, from 
your correspondents, would oblige me. 

Municipal Law—a Rule. 

Blackstone, after defining municipal 
lw to be a “rule of civil conduct,” 
Xe, explains the meaning of the word 
rule, and says,-‘‘ It-is called_a rule,_to 
distinguish it from a compact or agree- 
ment; for a compact is a promise 
proceeding from us, law is a command 
directed 10 us.” 

“In compacts (he adds,) we ourselves 
determine, and promise what shall be 
done, before we are obliged to it: in 
laws we are obliged to act, without 
ourselves determining any thing at all. 

pon these accounts law is defined to 
bea rule,” 

lhis explanation of the word rule, as 
applied to the definition of law, can 
ouly, With strict propriety, be referred 


‘natural law, For, as to the muni- 
ee 


* Com. v. 4, p. 175. 


Tacitus de Mor Germ 26, a 
RY " . Cc. 26, and 
Cesar de Bell. Gall. 1. 6, ¢. 21. 

+ LOM, y, 1, p. 45. 
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cipal Jaw of this island in particular, 
the very reverse of this is true, or rather 
we might apply the explanation of the 
word compact; no law being of any 
validity till we expressly determine and 
agree that it shall be so, that is, by our 
representatives in Parliament. 

The preamble to our laws recognizes 
this, that it is made by and with the 
advice and consent of lords spiritual 
and temporal, and commons, in Parlia- 
ment assembled, 

Grants of Offices. 

With respect to offices, Blackstone 
says,* “neither can any judicial office 
be granted in reversion: because, though 
the grantee may be able to perform it 
at the time of the grant, yet before the 
office falls he may become unable and 
insuflicient: but ministerial oflices may 
be so granted, for those may be exe- 
cuted by deputy.” 

The oflice of sheriff is a judicial, as 
well as ministerial, office; and yet the 
city of London have the inheritance of 
the shrievalty of Middlesex vested in 
their body by charter.t And the 
shrievalty of the county of Westmore- 
land is hereditary in the famiiy of the 
Earl of Thanet, and was once executed 
by a lady. 

Origin of a Legal Vulgar Error. 

Anciently it was held for law,{ with 
respect to the crime of rape, that the 
woman (by consent of the judge and 
her parents,) might redeem the offender 
from undergoing the execution of his 
sentence, by accepting him for her hus- 
band; if he also were willing to agree 
to the exchange, but not otherwise. 

This no doubt gave rise to the saying, 
(now classed amongst the vulgar errors,) 


“that a woman’s marrying a man under 


the gallows will save him from exe- 

cution.” 

Of the Construction of the Rules of the 
Common Law. 

Blackstone, in speaking of the com- 
mon law,|| says, “ Precedepts and rules 
must be followed, unless flatly absurd 
or unjust.” This his editor, Mr. Pro- 
fessor Christian, in unqualified terms, 
or, to use Blackstone’s word, flatly con- 
tradicts, and, in support and illustration 
of his opinion, puts this case:—If an act 
of Parliament had been brought in at 
the close of a session, and passed on the 
last day, which made an innocent act 





* Com. v. 2, p. 56. 

t 3 Rep. 72. 

+ Blac. Com. v. 4, p. 211. 
}| Com. v. 1, p. 70. a 
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criminal, or even a capital crime ; and, 
if no day were fixed for the commence- 
ment of its operation, it had the same 
eflicacy as if passed on the first day of 
session (previous to the stat. 53 George 
III. c. 13); and all who, during a long 
session, had been doing an act which at 
the time was legal and inoffensive, were 
liable to suffer the punishment prescribed 
by the statute. This (he adds,) was 
both flatly absurd and unjust, and could 
only be abrogated by the united autho- 
rity of the king, lords, and commons, in 
Parliament assembled. 

Now this is correct with regard to an 
act of Parliament; but Mr. C. has mis- 
conceived Blackstone, who was laying 
down the construction of the rules of 
common law, and not statute law. It 
undoubtedly requires the same authority 
to repeal an act as to make it; and of 
course, therefore, the judges are bound 
by unrepealed existing statute-law, 
though manifestly “ absurd and unjust.” 
Not so, however, with respect to the 
common law. What is common law 
is only declared and determined by the 
judges for the time being, and_ their 
determinations are only binding on their 
successors when the same is not evi- 
dently absurd and unjust, as Blackstone 
says—* For the law and the opinion of 
the judge are not always convertible 
terms, or one and the same thing ; since 
it sometimes may happen that the judge 
may mistake the law.” If therefore 
the former decision of what is common 
Jaw be found to be manifestly absurd 
and unjust, it is not binding on any 
succeeding judge, and he is at liberty 
to declare, “not that such a sentence 
was bad law, but that it was not law; 
that is, that it is not the established 
custom of the realm, as has been erro- 
neously determined.” 


—= 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
AVING read in your Magazine 
an article, headed Wm. Burdon, 
esq., and having lived for many years in 
close intimacy with that gentleman, I 
trust you will permit me to discharge a 
debt of justice to his memory, by stating 
the following remarks on that publica- 
tion, which, though it contains a very 
exalted and just character of my friend, 
terminates in a conclusion whieh, in 
My opinion, is erroneous and contra- 
dictory. You tell your readers, Sir, 
that “Mr. Burdon was proverbial tor 
his kindness to the destitute ;” and vou 
also say, * that his charity was equalled 
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by his integrity,” Which, you assure ys 

was of the most inflexible kind, and 
such, in fact, as no Certainty of personal 
advantage could, for an instaut, induce 
him to compromise.” 

Now, the fact is that Mr. Burdon Was 
very eminent as a political writer, and 
it Is easy to conceive how a person with 
such high notions of rectitude must have 
been disgusted with those transactions 
so commonly beheld in the political 
world, where the same measures are 
upheld or opposed as the party happens 
to be in place or out of it. Such po- 
litical tergiversation necessarily com- 
pelled a writer of Mr. Burdon’s cha. 
racter to bestow censure, where before, 
perhaps, he had been lavish of his praise ; 
but for this the writer of the article, 
above mentioned, appears to make no 
allowance ; he continues thus—“ Having 
said this, we lament to state, that, had 
he been less vaciilating in his political 
opinions, we should feel more disposed 
to bestow our approbation on this part 
of his character. ‘To us, accustomed to 
adopt an uniform and decided mode of 
thinking and writing, it is difficult to 
divine those latent springs of human 
action, which, in their operation, eon- 
found our reason and awaken our 
sorrow.” 

This writer has fully admitted the 
inflexible rectitude of character, which 
every one who had the pleasure of know- 
ing Mr. Burdon will be ready to confirm ; 
and surely, after such an admission, 
there could be no difficulty in divining 
his real motives, or necessity to explore 
“those latent springs of human action, 
which the writer says “ have confounded 
his reason and awakened his sorrow, 
inasmuch as a man of such inflexible 
integrity must say that on all occasions 
which he believes to be the trath, or 
forfeit that character. He may be de- 
ceived in his judgment, but his prinet- 
ples remain always the same; there Is 
no “ vacillation in his political opinions, 
on grand and fundamental questions, 
nor was there with my friend, of whom 
I can truly say, that he was at all times 
the friend of freedom and the enemy of 
corruption. On these points i never 
found in him the least ehanging, 
shadow of turning; in short, I do not 
believe it possible that avy consider- 
ation upon earth could ever have 1 
duced Mr. Burdon to become, for one 
instant, the apologist of corruption. 
His veneration for the constitution or 
equal to my own, but he often og oo 
his opinion of men as he believed ‘to 
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ty be false or sincere in their professions 


specting it. The greatest alteration, 
ig his opinion, occurred in respect to 
Ronaparte; but who will say that the 
iene of Bonaparte himself had not 
cojered alteration? Who will say that 
Bonaparte as first consul, and Bona- 
ute, emperor of France, and grasping 
at the sovereignty of Europe, ought to 
pe considered in the same light? For 
‘iis change of opinion Mr. Burdon 
girly stated bis reasons, which I shall 
ay belore your readers as an exculpa- 
‘ion from the charge that has been made 
yrtinst hin:—when a man is gone, and 
camot detend himself, it is the duty of 
s(riend to take that task upon him. 

Inthe preface to the Lile of Bonaparte, 
edition 1804, the author says, ‘*’The 
representation which is here given of 
Bonaparte will, I trust, be found to 
contain a fairer estimate of his faults 
and his merits than that contained in 
the “Materials for Thinking.” I ac- 
kuowledge myself at that period, like 
wany others, to have been blinded by 
the splendid blaze of his success, his 
exploits, and his promises; but now 
that time and the possession of power 
have uumasked him, and reflection has 
taken place of sudden surprise, [ am no 
luger an enthusiast in his praise; but 
view him as he deserves to. be viewed 
byevery lover of liberty and of human 
nature. ‘The real intentions of the man 
ae hostile to the repose and happiness 
of the world; and, instead of being, as he 
pretended, the benevolent pacificator of 
the universe, it appears that he will have 
peace only on the terms which he 
chooses to impose, and that his aim is 
uuiversal empire.” 
Seymour-court, 
near Marlow, . 

—aie 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
HE extreme liberality with which 
Mr. Sturch introduces some stric- 
‘tres in your Magazine for November, 
“a former communication of mine, 
aims from me an ingenuous return, 
oa Py by such a man is 
let “TI " tor his formidable gaunt- 
sablieae ae & generous foe,” says the 
convicted pope and I had rather be 
suhjeet 0 Of partial error than that the 

Jeet should stagnate upon the public 
mud. Mr. S. is well entitled to my 
thanks though I crave his ; J 
WO therceo ee crave his indulgence 
v4. os¢rtion, that T think his urbanity, 


in ° 
ime Present ease, Las rather outstriped 
“is argument, 
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_ Whoever reads for general informa- 

tion will feel his mind impressed with 
general conclusions, without attempting 
the impossibility of storing his memory 
with every observation which may have 
engaged his momentary assent, and 
contributed its share towards the for- 
mation of his ultimate opinions. This 
must be the usual result of inquiry. 
The traveller advances step by step, he 
reaches at length his destination, and, 
recollecting but few of the objects which 
invited his regard, the detail is Jost in 
the leading characteristics of the road. 
To be perpetually making extracts 
would soon render the mind of a reader 
a complete pawn-broker’s shop, with 
articles crowded and ticketed—ad in- 
fimtum; and, perhaps, exactly in the 
proportion of this correctness would be 
the deficiency of his judgment. <A 
writer may be as easily overstocked 
with the opinions of others, as a trades- 
man with goods ; and, instead of fulfilling 
his cngagements and keeping his store 
within the compass of his control and 
inspection, le may soon find himself 
half buried in useless and unmanageable 
lumber. 

With these impressions upon my 
mind, I presumed to give an opinion 
upon the theory of Mr. Malthus, with- 
out attempting, in so small a compass, 
to enter into particulars; and I do not 
hesitate to say, that the more I read and 
reflect, the more I fecl disposed te 
mnaintain my former position:—That, 
whatever may be the feclings or inten- 
tions of Mr. M. in bis celebrated Es- 
say, its general “tendency” upon the 
public mind and conduct is “ baneful ;” 
and that an “erroneous application” 
of its principles may and will produce 
more misery than he has anticipated, 
however gloomy and desponding his 
mind may be in consequence of dwelling 
so long and partially on his favorite side 
of the question. I admit (for who dis- 
putes it?) the constant and necesgary 
operation of action and re-action be- 
tween population and subsistenee. It 
must, to a certain extent, be an un- 
avoidable evil; but with my limited 
comprehension I cannot conceive that 
Mr. M.’s recommendation, though acted 
upon to his most sanguine wishes, would 
obviate the inconvenience otherwise 
than in a temporary degree, Cutdown 
by starvation, or by any other mode, 
the population of the world, or any 
limited portion of it, toa fourth part of 
its present number of inhabitants, and 
subsistence? ‘must Méfitably and — 
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sink exactly in the same proportion, so 
as to leave the survivors under the same 
general laws of supply and demand 
—excess and deficiency. ‘This is a 
simple axiom, intelligible to all capa- 
cities; while the complication of absur- 
dities which clings to the public mind 
from misconception of the subject is 
more bewildering than the Dedalian 
labyrinth—the more reading the more 
perplexity, while common sense stauds 
aghast with equal surprise and indig- 
nation. 

In the sentence quoted by Mr. S., in 
which [ asserted that population cannot 
increase in the geometrical ratio con- 
tended for by Mr. M., I merely meant 
to say, that the experience of the world 
is a suflicient proof that the natural 
checks will countervail the natural im- 
pulse, so as to preveut, in all cases, an 
inordinate and alarming fiuctuation; and 
that however local or partial circum- 
stances may destroy the equipoise, the 
general laws will not admit of excessive 
inequality. Like the right and left feot 
in walking, always apparently in defiance 
of each other, but always in pertect 
unison and counterbalance; and, as 
neither of them can take two steps, till 
the other has made one, so neither can 
population make any unusual or des- 
perate advances without a correspond- 
ing encouragement in the way of 
supply. This explanation may, per- 
haps, moderate the surprise of Mr. S., 
and induce him to allow, that he was 
somewhat premature ia his deductions. 
I agree with him and Mr. M. as to 
leading principles ; I only object to their 
perversion by excess; but, if I admit 
that population “has increased and is 
increasing,” it does not follow that I 
must consent to the dogma, “that it 
eught to be diminished.” 

To withhold from Professor M. the 
meed of benevolent intentions, would 
be doing him injustice. Never did a 
cold heart dictate so beautiful a sen- 
timent, and in such appropriate words, 
as in the passage stated by Mr. S. on 
conjugal felicity; but, knowing the 
weaknesses that “flesh is heir to,” it 
must not be allowed that humanity is 
always right in attaining itsend. Many 
a domestic tyrant or fanatic inquisitor 
has inflicted misery on erroueous prin- 
ciples; and a cruel philanthropy may 
not be a solecism in practice so much 
as it is in terms. Is it “in the true 
spirit of benevolence,” that Mr. M. 
so frequently indulges in his censures 
of the poor, and in vindication of the 
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injustice and monopoly of the tich? 


How is the “bent and Spirit of hj 
9) oye of his 
book” directed towards benevolence ; 
the notorious simile of « Nature's ban 
quet;” aud will he be acquited at “a 
bar of justice and humanity on an " 
dictment for the following libel on their 
claims?—* The principal cause of po- 
verty has little or no direct relation to 
forms of government or the unegual 
division of property; and, as the rich 
do not, in reality, possess the power 
of finding employment and maintenance 
for the poor, the poor cannot, in the 
nature of things, possess the right to 
demand them.” Speaking of the [rish, 
he Says, ‘they are degraded in total 
want of decent pride—they propagate 
their species ‘ike brutes ;” and, though 
he is excessively alarmed lest population 
should outrun the means of support, yet, 
having discovered that prolific breeding 
is there encouraged by the extraordinary 
produce of potatoes, he turns his artillery 
against this friendly supply of Nature, 
takes umbrage at abundance, and pro- 
poses encouraging the growth of other 
articles in preference, as yielding a 
scantier supply, and being, therefore, 
less favorable to propagation. Not to 
multiply instances, will Mr. Starch still 
contend for Mr. M. “that the very 
head and front of his offending” goes no 
farther than the mild and gentle admo- 
nition, “‘ Pause a little, I beseech you, 
and consider before you take a step 
which it will be impossible to retrace?” 
‘That the promulgation of such seu- 
timents by such a masterly hand should, 
in the present state of society, have a 
“baneful tendency,” will either be cor- 
roborated by facts, or bis system will 
bid defiance to time and opposition. 
Mr. Malthus is evidently misled by 
his ardour, and, while he holds preca- 
rious reins, the passengers in bis vebicle 
are whirled with a velocity unfavorable 
to sober thinking. He seems to ima- 
xine the discovery of an entire Lew 
principle, and that, unless all hands and 
hearts instantly unite in checking the 
danger, we are galloping headlong 
destruction. He says, “ the tendency 
to carly marriages is so strong, that an 
want every possible help that we can 
cet to counteract it.” What a senti- 
ment in the hands of a political fanatic, 
or a profligate unprincipled gover 
ment! Who shall set bounds to ever) 
possible help? And, where meet 
inust almost inevitably fail against 


potent energies of Nature, a pod 
ably will coertion come in ad 
benevoiell 
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benevolent cheek ! ere! we 
pear, in every direchon, that the am 
jistresses of the poor are owing fo 2 

ndant increase and a want of their 
caution. Nor is this unfounded 
confined to the unthinking 
ut numbers of our wisest heads 
poured the delusion, and have 
begun the labour of rectifying the evil 
at the wrong end, Look to our parlia- 
mentary debates for a confirmation of 
this position ; examine the wretched ex- 
pedientsthat have been recommended by 
Carwen, Bourne, Courtney, and others, 
respecting our Poor-laws. One pro- 
ses “that children born of parents 
below a certain age, at the time of 
marriage, should be refused relief.” 
Another recommends “ withholding as- 
sistance from those who have manifestly 
neclected to make provision when in 
their power.” A third thinks “that a 
fund may be accumulated from their 
present means of subsistence, nearly, 
if not altogether, sutlicient to mect the 
exigency.” Others would cut every 
link of social happiness in the lower 
class, by wresting their offspring from 
their attention and management. The 
parliamentary committee recommends 
“to withhold support from the children 
of any marriage hereafter between per- 
sons who, at the period of their union, 
shall have no reasonable prospect of 
maiutaining them.’ And, lastly, Mr. 
M. himself (I believe, sce Monthly 
Review for November,) proposes to fix 
adefinite period, beyond which no pa- 
tochial relief should be given. O! wise 
and omnipotent legislators,—you may 
persuade yourselves that plenty is a 
srevance, and scarcity a blessing; that 
lahoecnce is guilt, and guilt innocence: 
these may still be matters of opinion; 
but “pause, I beseech you,” before you 
titempt impossibilities. Enact that 
every bankrupt shall pay 20s. in the 
pouud (besides the flaw expenses) ; 
“join it by legal authority, that at the 
ao of a limited time the Thames 
‘wall cease to low, and that comets 
Shall longer be permitted to amuse 
or children or puzzle our philosophers : 
when these trifles are accomplished, 

2 may you safely deny subsistence 
to that class of society to whom you are 
tadebted for all y fer ' * 
whee at all your enjoyments, and 
ton uss are so much caused by 

dopoly and misrule. 

Birmingham Ne. tas tyes 
NB — will be revumed inournest) 
ttated the nu nd poor of last February, I 
teceiving er oF persons, im this town, 

Parochial relief, to be 20,000; 
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and for this, I was censured for exaggera- 
tion on uncertain ground: I have now 
before me a printed document on the 
authority of the overseers, admitting the 
number to be at Easter, 1817, 24,448, by 
count from their books. 


<= 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

REAT credit is due to your cor- 

respondent Amicus Veritatis, in 
your miscellany of the last month, for 
pointing out the gross inaccuracies in 
Oldfield’s State of the Population and 
Representation of the Towns of Dover, 
Hythe, and Sandwich ; and which seem 
now to stand well corrected from good 
authority. But I cannot agree in 
opinion with Amicus Veritatis in his 
statement of the Independency of Dover, 
as derived from a circumstance which 
happened at the late general election, 
when a deputation was sent to France, 
at the instigation of 700 voters, to invite 
Mr. Fector to offer himself a candidate 
to represent that town in Parliament; 
because it is well known that gentleman 
is as well attached to administration 
as the present members, Sir John Jack- 
son and Mr. Wilbraham; therefore, it 
could make little or no difference to the 
interest of the minister on whom the 
choice of the electors might fall. Had 
an anti-ministerial candidate been pro- 
posed, and 700 voters had enrolled their 
names in such quick time to have sup- 
ported his election, a better criterion 
might have been formed of the inde- 
pendency of Dover, where the Lord 
Warden has always considerable in- 
terest; and being prime-minister, must 
add much to his influence in a town 
where there are so many placemen and 
dependents of various descriptions. The 
Board of Admiralty, I never heard had 


-any great interest in Dover, nor do I 


believe they ever tried to gain it. 
Their attachment was more marked to 
the town of Sandwich. VERAX. 


—_>— ’ 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
OUR correspondent (in your num- 
ber for Sept. last,) is mistaken, ia 
supposing the tremulous vapour, seen 
rising from the earth’s surface on a hot 
summer’s day, to be gas: it is simply 
evaporation of aqueous particles, pro- 
duced by the rays of the sun on the 
earth’s surface. : 
Vegetation, at this time, I will admit, 
gives out much oxygen; but that is en- 
tirely invisible. 
your correspondent makes use of 
a telescope of ey magnifying “a 
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490 Sketches of « Tour to Paris in August 1818, 


-he will then see the vapour much more 


plainly than with the naked eye. 

The quantity of water that rises from 
the earth on a hot summer’s day is quite 
incredible. 

Let any one dip a glass receiver into 
eold water, wipe it quickly, and set it on 
a very dry spot: he will soon find that 
the interior of the glass will not only be 
covered shortly with a thick dew, but 
that large drops of water will run down 
its sides. X. Y. 

N.B. Can any of your correspondents 
explain the cause of a common fire going 
out when exposed to the rays of the sun? 
—Or, explain the cause of the action of a 
poker laid over a slow fire to make it 
burn quickly ? 

; ‘iii 
For the Monthly Magazine. 

SKETCHES written after an EXCURSION 

to PARIS in the AUTUMN of 1818. 

No. IV. 
(Continued from our last.) 

HE distance from Dieppe to Rouen 
is about forty-two miles: we start- 
ed at two o’clock, and were told we 
should reach Rouen before nine. Our 
fellow-travellers consisted of two fe- 
males, wives of tradesmen of Rouen, 
whose information was likely to be of 
that kind which best illustrated the 
economy of French families. It was 
evident that at first they viewed us with 
jealousy, and looked upon us as natioial 
rivals and public enemies. I blushed 
for my country, at finding that to be 
an Englishman was sufficient to excite 
inimical feelings in two ingenuous wo- 
men. IT felt the same chagrin which I 
have often felt for my species, when, in 
walking the fields, I have been shunned 
by the feathered tribe; or when, having 
by chance approached some proscribed 
race of unoffending animals, I have 
heard them shrieking with terror, and 
seen them fleeing belore me as _ the 

selfish monopolist of all enjoyment. 
I took pains to dissipate these preju- 
dices, by praising France, by extolling 
the courage of Frenchmen, by admiring 
the country through which we were 
passing, by expressing my abhorrence 
of the wars which, on questionable pre- 
tences, had been waged on France, and, 
in fine, by remarking that Napoleon was 
agreatman. “ Yes,sir,(said one of them, 
with an air of complacency,) he was a 
great man, and the friend of France; 
but we dare not say all we think. Is 
he alive?” ‘ Yes, madam, (I rejoined,) 
he was alive when the last accounts left 
St. Helena.” Here she interrupted me, 
her eyes met those of lier compayion, 


‘faction, “ Ah! they said Nap arg 


































Jan, 
and they exclaimed, with S i 


Was dead; 
—they sa 
that * he 


but they tell such falsehoods, 
a Nery r Continued, 
certainly was then alive 
doctor had published an stn gh 
; ° . . a 

conversation with his de uty gaol 
which made it doubtful how lon . 

soht live, "acess : & be 
might live.”—“Ah, monsieur, (she ex. 
claimed, ) poor man, I should got 
wonder !” 

I Was aware that Napoleon had been 
guilty of the unpardonable political 
oflence of encouraging the industry and 
genius of France ; and that, as his policy 
had raised to the highest prosperity 
the manufactures of Rouen, I concluded 
that, as a resident of that city, the lady's 
admiration of the emperor arose from 
interested motives. I expressed this 
opinion; but she quickly replied, “ Well, 
and is not this uaiural? Did not the 
English call the emperor their enemy, 
because he encouraged our manulac- 
tures, and discouraged theirs; and, tor 
this reason, did they not make war on 
him? But whom onght the French people 
to love best?) Who is their friend, the 
emperor who supported their interests, 
or another who prefers the English 
in‘erests?” I found that my awkward 
apologies for the English cabiner made 
no impression: truth likewise caried 
conviction to my mind, though uttered 
by a French woman; and I was glad to 
escape from the conversation by asking 
some frivolous questions about objects 
on the road. . 

We were now advanced into France, 
—that country which has afforded topics 
fur conversation, speculation, and party 
rage, ever since I have filled a station 
in society. It was Normandy also, the 
native province of the assuming Col 
querors of England, whose descendants, 
even to this day, are the most consider- 
able lords of our soil, and who boast, 
as matter of great pride, of their Norman 
origin. I looked about, therefore, a! 
the Normans at home, but I saw t0- 
thing among them io furnish food for 
pride, beyond what may be afforded by 
the peasantry of any county of England 
to the countries which we colonize, oF 
the colonies which, at this day, we Col 
quer. What could render more wag 
fest the impertinence of the boast 
ancestry than to view in these vulgar 
Normans the parallel descendants _ 
the common parents of our prondes 
families? That William the illegit 
mate, taking advantage ol — 
among the English in regard to isl 
succession, should inyade att 
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ee a victory over the popu- 


treachery, and partly by acci- 


he English people, is how- 
” a mr for just boast to 
_ Normans, than certain exactly 
similar circumstances of our own times 
ae subjects for any just boasting. In 
oe case, as in the other, victory was 
ingloriously abused, even if in any case 
there could, or can be, the smallest pre- 
ension to ascribe glory to any circum- 
gances of a contest which is aggres- 
unjust. 
The we. a of France is like what 
all England was acentury ago; and like 
many districts even at this day. It is 
without hedge-rows, or any kind of 
enclosures. It consists of immense 
open fields, of which the views are 
terminated by rising grounds, or exten- 
sive woods. ‘These tracts are every 
where subject to the plough, in various 
kinds of arable culture; and I never 
saw greater breadths or finer crops of 
wheat even in Cambridgeshire. Every 
part seemed to be in cultivation, and I 
beheld no wastes, commons, or heathis. 
The woods supply fuel, and therefore 
are as necessary as the ploughed tracts 
tothe well-being of the people. The 
revolution extinguished all those trum- 
pery feudal-titles of lords of the manor, 
ke. which operate as so vexatious a 
bar to universal occupation and cultie 
vation in England... It also destroyed 
the usurpations of priestcraft, and 
brought to market all the lands which, 
by various pious frauds, bad for a series 
of ages been engrossed by ecclesiastical 
establishments. ‘The number of tarms, 
therefore, have been greatly increased 
in France, and of course a proportionate 
bumber of families released trom vassal- 
lage, and placed in a situation in which. 
they subsist in a state of independance. 
This circumstance has also decreased 
the competition of dependant labourers, 
aud tended, with the arrangements of 
Napoleon already noticed, to improve 
their general condition. 
he champaign of France, from being 
open, does not present that variety and 
ixuriance of landscape which is created 
y hedge-rows, interspersed with the 
loliage of different kinds of scattered 
trees. These features of an English 
andscape confer on the country the 
ny ofa vast garden; besides giving 
€ temperature of five or ten degrees 
More southern latitude, by breaking 
lorce of the winds, and by increasing 
in eee which reflect the sun’s rays. 
the improvements, by enclosing 
More complete draining, give the 
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owner a more palpable claim to the soil, 
than seems to belong to the claimant of 
any portion of the earth’s surface, in the 
state in which it was left by Nature, 
for the apparent use of all. In England, 
therefore, land which is improved, en- 
closed, drained, and, if I may use the 
expression, civilized, deservedly sells 
and lets for more than in France; and, 
in an article so extensive as land, 
adds greatly to the capital stock of the 
nation, Ifthe improvements are valued 
only at ten pounds per acre, it adds 
400,000 millious sterling to the fee- 
simple of England; and, before France 
can be in the same relative situation, it 
will be necessary to expend on labour 
and materials at least 1000 millions, 
But, independantly of these political 
considerations, as a lover of Nature, 
(which is no-where displayed with 
greater opulence than in an old hedge- 
row,) f could never enjoy myself in the 
epen champaign.of France. I love the 
retired walk by the hedge-side, the 
covert of the singing birds; a ramble 
across the beaten paths of enclosed 
fields from stile to stile; and, occasion- 
ally, to take my seat on one of them, 
and read—not a book, but the ever- 
present, yet ever-varying volume of 
Nature; that book of revelation, which 
requires no fallible translation, and 
which speaks, in all languages, at once 
to the head and the heart. But this 
enjoyment cannot be felt, in the same 
degree, in an open country, presenting 
little or no variety; and which contains 
no pleasant enclosures, no foreground 
in the landscape, and few objects on 
which to feed the poetical enthusiasm, 
or eccentric movements, of the mind, 
The landscape of France is also de- 
fective in another feature, which to an 
English taste is essential to rural beauty: 
it has few or no detached farm-houses, 
or isolated houses of any kind. The 
population are congregated in towns 
and villages: the traveller beholds no 
house in passing from one village to 
another, and the eye stretches over 
miles without being interrupted by an 
habitation, or by any separate objects. In 
this agreeable feature, many parts even 
of England are deficient, and hence the 
writer's plan of mile-stone honses, 
adopted by Lord Egremont, and more 
worthy of adoption in France. But, in 
France, the snug and comfortable esta- 
blishment of a farm-house, its barns and 
appurtenances, standing amidst land 
attached to them, is almost unknown, 
The cause of this deficiency arises from 
the depravity, not of the Freneh, but of 
3R2 the 
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the neighbouring nations. The same 
security does not exist on the Continent 
as in an island, protected by such 
wooden walls as the British navy. A 
continental people are, or have in 
remote ages been, liable to be invaded 
by barbarous or ill-disciplined neigh- 
bours, who destroy without mercy all 
the helpless ur unprotected, Hence an 
obligation to herd in villages and towns 
has arisen as a measure of security ; 
and hence the deficiency of those agri- 
eultural establishments, which form 
such varied and enchanting objects 
throughout the British islands. 

Nor do the villages appear to be nu- 
merous: on this road we did not pass 
through above four or five between 
Dieppeand Rouen. The first which at- 
tracted my notice was called Osmanville. 
The diligence stopped to change horses 
at an inn of such ancient and primitive 
character, that I was imduced to take 
a view of the interior, The principal 
room was the kitchen, which was at 
least twenty-five feet high, lined with 
shelves to the top, and these were cover- 
ed with hundreds of dishes and plates, 
adapted for such a feast as that of 
Tutbury, recorded by the bard of Robin 
Hood. Here a gendarme demanded 
the sight of my passport, but I suffered 
no other visitation of that kind during 
my continuance in I’rance. Some fruit 
aud a glass of water tended to carry 
off the effects of the dense clouds of 
dust which whirled into the end of the 
vehicle, and had by this time rendered 
me as white as a miller, and to diminish 
the fever caused by travelling while 
the thermometer stood on that day, as 
for several weeks, between 80° and 95° 
abl over Europe. 

This village was of some length, and 
contained a variety of bulky houses, 
some shops, and clumsy farms; but 
nothing merited particular notice. The 
hedges between the houses and around 
the homesteads delighted me, and I 
cried out to my french travellers, 
* Voila, l’ Angleterre!’ They seemed, 
however, incredulous when I told them, 
that all England bad the character of 
the vicinity of that village; and they 
were evidently piqued when, at subse- 
quent times, on approaching any im- 
proved or inhabited spot, | repeated my 
exclamation, 

A may here remark generally, that in 


France the exteriors of houses are , 


neither so neat nor so well finished as in 
Eugland, They want paint, and the 
little employed being of a dull grey 
cvlour, is deficient in effect. or in con 


wa 
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trast with the white [daa I 
ite or ochre 
the walls. Besides, the et 


heavy, and often coarsely rena; 
houses of the gentry, which in Bog 
add so much to the picturesque 
racter of the country, makein France 
promientappearance. ‘They are “en 
number, and, owing to all their alahens 
being barricadoed with external en. 
tian shutters, of a dull grey colour, to 
keep out the sun, they convey to an 
English miud the assoeiations annexed 
toa mad-house. In going from Diep 
to Paris, and from Paris to Calais, ahtve 
300 miles on two roads, } did not xeC a 
dozen such villas or chateaus as Eng. 
land, iu the same distance, woukl pre. 
sent in every varied form of architec. 
tural and picturesque beauty, to the 
number of at least a hundred. The 
cause is to be referred to the habitual 
fear of outrage from foreign invaders; 
but, whatever it may be, the deficiency 
of such elegant objects, of farm houses, 
of variegated enclosures, and of scat 
tered foliage, renders the country of 
I'rance very dull and monotonous to the 
eye of an English traveller. 

At the same time that these provinces 
of Frauce exhibit fewer instances of the 
social deformiiy of excesses of wealth, 
there dues not appear to be such a pro- 
portionate improvement of the civilized 
condition of the working classes as 
might be expected. Nature renders it 
impossible for any seltish eombinations 
to contrive to starve men to death m 
such a soil and climate as France; yet 
in artificial luxuries, society seems to 
have effected little for the labouring 
classes. If they have enough to eat 
and drink, they are, nevertheless, badly 
clothed ; their tenements are going 10 
ruins, and the interiors are devoid of com- 
fortis and conveniences. ‘She benign 
principles of the revolution, and the 
genius of Napoleon, may have done 
much, but much yet remains to be 
done by the spirit of benevolence and 
philosophy. I fear, Paris alone is t 
France, what its London, and its palaces 
and villas of wealth, are to England. 
Incomes are, in both countries, draw? 
by luxurious, and diseased, and morbid, 
and wretched idleness, from happlt 
industry, under the name of rents, i 
tercst of moncy, profits of speculations, 
or annuities from oppressive — 
These representations of labour are BO 


With increased vigour he <a 
pervading arteries; but the returms 
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1819] 
gade capriciously and unequally, and 
yithheld and stinted in the extremities 
“ they were derived. ‘The boty 
gcial becomes, therefore, languid, 
ricketty, patsied, and mortified, just as 
the body-natural would be if the cir- 
qulation and vital actions were stbjcet 
io the erroneous reasonings, inconsisteut 
»rences, aud selfish policy of man. 

The Road itself was not merely a fine 
one, it was grand and noble. It had 
every where a breadth equal to three 
or four carriages, and few or no turn- 
ings. The centre was paved, but there 
was generally room sufficicut on either 
side for the diligence to run. The 

vement is an admirable provision for 
wet weather; but, to avuid the dust, 
the driver preferred it even at this 
gason, In this respect the French are 
before us. Ours are good roads in 
summer, but wretched in winter; and 
theirs are good either for summer or 
winter, 

There was, however, a feature of the 
Freach roads which delighted me be- 
youd my powers of description. For 
the most part they were planted, or 
lined on each side, with well-grown fruit- 
trees—all in FULL BEARING. We saw 
thousands of trees, any of which would, 
in any part of England, have been 


‘usited as curiosities, ‘They presented 


to the eye the appearance of coues, or 
sheets of fruit, the weight of which often 
broke the branches, when not supported 
by props. ‘These rows, consisting al- 
imately of apples, pears, and plums, 
frequently extended for miles on both 
sides of the road without interruption ; 
aml, being planted within the bank by 
lie road-side, and unprotected by any 
leuce, they are of course open to the 
calire population. No poor man, there- 
fore, can be starved to death in France; 
aud th. necessity of resorting to public 
: for support is almost superceded 
y a0 arrangement, at once the most 
iinple, wise, and benevolent. ‘That the 
serows and the roads of England 
“re uot in like manner lined with pro- 
— trees, indicates a gross inatten- 
* to fhe wants and interests of the 
beople. What in comparative worth are 
‘ qestions about abstract rights, so 
‘quently enforced by our declaiming 
magogues; and what is the worth of 
ne et and soup-societies, 
¥ our empirical politicians, 

papared with the palpable one ad- 
hae of such productive public: 
. oe It was a favorite system 
him a and was extended by 
mest of the roads of France, 
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adding to the subsistence and laxuries 
of the people, and rendering the poor 
more independent of the rich. 1H seems, 
indeed, to be monstrous and insulting to 
plant an unproductive tree ina country 
like England, where mincrals supply 
fuel; and a tax, in aid of the poor-rates, 
ought to be assessed on such useless 
plantations, In France they barn wood, 
and, therefore, wood is more yaluable 
than in England; but this consideration 
has not prevented the plantation of 
fruit-trees, when the feeding of the 
people, at the cheapest rate, was the 
result to be obtained. What benefit 
is derived in Engiand from planting 
lumber-trees, instead of fruit-trees, lam 
at a loss to discover; and [ appeal to 
the benevoience, the good sense, and the 
patriotism of my countrymen, to adopt, 
in this respect, the wise example of the 
French, — 
(To be continued. ) 
——_ 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

EADING in the British Press a 

report of a trial in Huntingdon- 
shire, concerning the right of the poor to 
glean, which, in the issue, was decided 
by the prisoner being adjudged guilty of 
felony ; I am indaced, from the favour-. 
able attention you gave to my former 
communications on the subject, once 
more to request your indulgence, and to 
submit to your notice a few remarks on 
that extraordinary transaction, 

The practical utility of these ill-na- 
tured prosecutions, (to designate them 
in the mildest terms,) it will be, I think,. 
extremely difficult to discover. But, 
after the summary sentence of condem- 
nation passed on the unfortunate delin- 
quent thus singled out as an object 
of exemplary punishment, among thou- 


“sands of helpless victims, by an English 


jury, who, it may be presumed, were 
members and sincere friends of the 
Christian church; for an act, which, by 
every received law of religion and mo- 
rality, is undoubtedly venial, any at- 
tempt to defend the practice of gleaning 
on the principles of common justice or 
natural equity, or any hope of protecting 
the freedom of the subject in the pursuit 
of a lawful occupation, having the 
sanction ot Scripture authority, and the 
support of iminemorial usage, from 
needless restraint or interruption, musf, 
in. the uncqual struggle, ultimately prove 
fruitless and unavailing. 

At length, it would seem as if the 
allied sovereigns and rulers of the Ea- 
repean world had assumed a superior 

power 
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power to regulate, alter, or abolish, at 
will, the bencvolent decrees of the 
Almighty. ‘The industrious poor of this 
favoured country, for doubtful reasons 
of state policy, are to be totally deprived 
of this beneficial and peculiar privilege, 
and are not to derive any future advan- 
tage from it at their peril ! 

It is the peculiar excellence and cha- 
racter of a British court of judicature, 
that a prisoner, whatever be his rank or 
station of life, when put upon bis trial, is 
deemed innocent, till proved guilty by a 
jury of his countrymen. The supposed 
offender, whose humble condition in life 
elaimed adequate protection from the 
proper authorities, from which it is in 
vain to discover that he reecived any 
benefit, had his cause tried and decided 
by luke-warm friends of revealed reli- 
gion, whose only creed of belief would 
seem to consist in the unceasing pursuit 
of exclusive monopoly. 

A lively recollection of this rural 
employment, during harvest time, in 
my early years, when the fullest li- 
berty was allowed, and evenevery facility 
aud encouragement given the poor in 
this part of the country to glean, not 
only wheat, but rye, barley, and even 
pea fields, by the respective occupiers 
and owners of the land, suggests a train 
of most painful reflections on the altered 
complexion and character of the agri- 
cultural body; and enable me to per- 
ceivea striking and remarkable contrast 
between the former and present condi- 
tion of the lower classes, which must, 
I conceive, leave the advocates, for the 
present system of cuercive laws, little 
claim to the praise of either wisdom or 
humanity ; and afford little cause for the 
triumph of modern improvement and 
civilisation over any natural state of 
ignorance and slavery. 

BENEVOLUs, 

Ipswich ; Nov. 27, 1818. 

——— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
Account of the WRECK of the MEDUSA 

FRENCH FRIGATE m 1816, by M. 
SEVIGNY, surgeon of the MEDUSA; one 
of the 150 who abandoned themselves 
to the Waves ona Raft, on which they 
remained thirteen days, at the end of 
which period their number was reduced 
to fifteen. 

A* seven in the morning, on the 5th 
4 of July, we abandoned our frigate, 
The raft on which [ was pl ced sunk 
so low that we were up to mid-thigh in 
water, ‘The hope of quickly getting to 
laud, blinded us, in a manner, from per- 
ceiving the danger of our situation, and 


we supported it with Van I 
it with courage, j 
the break of day we had aa Ary 


and how could we think of any thing 


else but to embark as soo : 
and avoid being abandoned oo 
the aoe whose evacuation was gui 
on with the greatest ipitati 
disorder, | Pttation and 

During the whole time our vessel 
remained a-ground, the soldiers, sailors, 
and even the officers and Passengers, had 
been employed in the hardest exertions: 
almost deprived of sleep, and only has. 
tily devouring their food, their physical 
strength had undergone a remarkable 
alteration. If to these primary causes 
of debilitation, we add the natural ap. 
prehension of every one, respecting the 
possibility of escaping the danger; ap- 
prehensions, stronger, no doubt, in the 
mind of the West-Indian soldiers, who 
were less accustomed to the perils of the 
sea; we may easily conceiye that these 
two causes united, in a singular man- 
ner, disposed them to that state of fury 
and madness, which was the source of 
all our misfortunes. 

In two hours aiter our departure, the 
ship’s boats quitted us ; and, a short time 
after looking for the provisions we sup- 
posed to have been put on-board the 
raft, we found nothing but wine and 
about twenty five pounds of biscuit, that 
had fallen into the sea, and was now 
reduced to a kind of pickled paste. 
We severely feit the effects of hunger 
this first day, but no one complained. 
Our first meal was a little biscuit paste, 
soaked in wine. In the night, which was 
very stormy, we lost tweive of our com- 
panions, but we scarcely felt the want of 
fuod or drink, A cons.derable absorp- 
tion took place in the lower extremitics 
of our bodies ; besides this, I remarked, 
that our clothes, quite soaked with sea- 
water, kept us in a constant bath, To 
this cause, no doubt, we owe not having 
felt thirsty: the day following, I re 
marked no alteration; and three pints 
of wine, distributed to every one, sul- 
ficed to appease our thirst. The first 
part of the night was like the preceding, 
with respect to the eflects of abstinence, 
but, the sea running high about eo 
night, our people fell into a kind 0 
delirium, accompanied with an ung 
vernable desire of food. Unable t 
appease the hunger that preyed on them, 
their outrageous imaginations concen” 
the idea of drinking till they lost 
senses. In consequence of om 
broached a hogshead, in. the mid 
the raft, and took a considerable qo” 


vonside : 
tity of wine; but this liquid s0@ © 
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their enfeebled minds, their 
delirium turned to fury, and a cruel 
vacement took place ou-board our 
Oe ty three unhappy men lost 
their lives on this occasion. During 
this night, I felt almost insupportable 
‘ns in the epigastric region; my thirst 
was moderate, my legs could scarce 
support me, and my eyes grew dim; 
Twas on the point of losing my senses, 
but a little wine brought them back a 
jittle, and appeased the pangs that tore 
my stomach. In consequence of the 
jug and bloody conflict we had sus- 
tained, we all fell into a kind of le- 
thargy’; 80 great was my insensibility, 
that 1 did not perceive two decp cuts 
[had received in the fray. Day coming 
on partly dissipated these melancholy 
symptoms ; it was now scventy-two 
hours since we had been abanduned. 
Hunger began to be sharply felt again, 
on this third day; fortunately, we felt 
little thirst, for it was attenuated by the 
absorption in our lower extremities; 
but, however active this absorption, it 
could not compensate the want of solid 
food. The sea-water, by this time, had 
so macerated the epidermis of our legs 
and thighs, that it was almost raised off, 
and our skin was as red as though we 
had applied blistering plasters. I re- 
peat it, our hunger was now sharply felt, 
aid I suffered intolerable pain in the 
epigastric region; the least obstacle ir 
ritated me, and I had need of all my 
reason to govern the impetuosity of my 
motions; others, who had been furious 
during the night, even became sullen 
and motionless, unable to utter a single 
word. Amidst this disorder, some 
Wretched men, tormented with outra- 
gcous hunger and driven to distraction 
by our frightful situation, at length tore 
off the flesh from the dead bodies that 
covered the raft, and devoured it in- 
slantly, ‘The officers and passengers 
I wited myself to, could not overcome 
* repugnance inspired by such horrible 
prea and it was agreed to allow us a 
seater portion of wine: we, however, 
tried to eat the belts of our sabres and 
—n and we suceceded in 
mr some small pieces; others 
rye : rags and the leather lining of 
od % Were either greasy or dirty; 
ie, forced to abandon these 
tke > " hich brought no relicf to 
~~ = caused by total abstinence. 
., F even took up excrements, but 
bard| ‘y bee to swallow them, It is 
change a7 dle to imagine so great a 
p S$ Wat which had taken place in 


bodies: four days’ sufferings had 





rendered the most robust men scarcely 
recognizable; those naturally lean, and 
apparently weak, underwent little 
change ; in general, from twenty-five to 
forty years of age appeared the most 
favorable for resisting such privations ; 
the children, the young men, and the old 
ones, were the first to sink under them. 
In the evening, this day, we were for- 
tunate enongh to take near two hundred 
flying fishes, which we divided and de- 
voured immediately: this meal repaired 
our strength and courage. Having 
found some gun-powder, we made a fire 
to dress our fish; but our portions were 
so small, and our hunger so great, that 
we added human flesh, which the cooking 
rendered less disgusting; this was the 
first time the officers partook of it. 

Another engagement took place da- 

ring the night, and in the morning 
only thirty were left alive on the fatal 
ralt; the survivors, bowever, were in 
the most deplorable condition. The 
sea-waler, by continually irritating the 
surface of our lower extremities, had 
rendered them so sensible, that the 
smallest body that touched them caused 
the most excruciating anguish; add to 
that our being covered with bruises or 
ulcerated wounds, so that our existence 
could only be a succession of sufferances 
the smallest cauve would aggravate. 
During all this time, continually ime 
mersed in water, we scarcely felt the 
sensation of thirst: but two days later, 
when we were only filteen left alive, 
(having raised up the middle of the raft 
to lie on,) it became intolerable; a 
burning sun scorching us, our mouths 
were parched up, and in vain we en- 
deavoured to provoke the secretion of 
saliva, the power was gone. We put 
ourselves on short allowance, to make 
the little wine that was left last as long 
as possible; at meal times, when each 
received his small portion, he kept it 
in a little tin goblet, and by means of a 
quill sacked it up, from time to lime ; 
this operation lasted generally a quarter 
of an hour, and relieved our thirst much 
more effectually than if we had drank 
all at one «raft. 

Our portion of wine being too small 
to calm our raging thirst, we were under 
the necessity of seeking other expe- 
dients. Some of us found bits of tio, 
which, taken in the mouth, kept up an 
agreeable coolness ; but the most general 
expedient was to take up some salt- 
water in a hat, and frequently wash our 
face and hair with it, as also plunging 
our hands in the water for a long time. 
Having by chance discovered two little 
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phials, containing a spirituous tincture 
for the teeth, the owner kept them most 
earefully, and only granted a drop or 
two at a time in the hollow of our band. 
This tincture, which I suppose to have 
been composed of guiacum, cinnamon, 


‘cloves, and other aramatic substances, 


produced the most delicious sensation 
en the tongue, and, fer a few mo- 
ments, appeased the tornients of thirst. 
Excessive misfortune rendered us in- 
dustrious, anu we made every ef- 
fort our strength permitted to dis- 
cover new means of relieving our 
sufferings. Extenuated by the cruellest 
privations, the least agreeable sensation 
was happiness to us; among other 
things, a little empty phial, belonging to 
Monsieur Caudin, was eagerly sought 
for, as it had formerly contained essence 
of roses. As svon as it could be pro- 
cured, we breathed its odour’ with 
extasy, for it produced the most deli- 
cious impression on our senses. ‘The 
very perfume of wine was extremely 
agreeable, and I often was greatly 
relieved by smelling the vessel it had 
been in. We were now in the ninth 
day of our sufferings, the hunger that 
in the beginning had so crueity: tor- 
mented us, was now hardly sensible, 
but our thirst was intoleyable, and I 
was cruelly convinced that thirst is 
much more insupportable than hunger. 
In fact, the former was then the only 
cause of our distress, whilst the latter 
scuree provoked a complaint. If we 
eagerly wished for the hour of distribu- 
tion, it was only to savour a small por- 
tion of wine; but it was insufficient, as 
I already observed; so that, besides the 
expedients already to moisten our 
parched mouths, some of us even drank 
urine. ‘To render it capable of being 
swallowed, they cooled it in tin goblets ; 
and I remarked, that the urine of some 
persons was more agreeaile to drink than 
thatof others. One passenger could never 
drink it, but gave it to his comrades, who 
fuund the taste agreeable; that of others 
grew thick and very sharp; and what 
is remarkable, it was searcely swal- 
lowed before it caused a new desire to 
make water. I tried salt-water, but it 
only eucreased my thirst, whilst urine 
really possesses some cooling properties. 

When we were come to this state of 
misery, we fell into such a degree of 
weakness that we could not stand up 
for half a minute without fainting; so 
we were constantly lying down. During 
the first nights, after we were forsaken, 
which are very sharp in these climates, 
we easily supported our immersion ; but, 

; 4 
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during the last nights we 

raft, whenever nyse broke on 
it caused such pain as made us 
frigitfully. We were now almost nak 
burnt up with the sun, and ten of 
hardly able to move our limbs, sivint 
of skin, our wounds changed to uy! ' 
and a deep alteration exhibited in all 
our features; our hollow and almost 
ferocious eyes, and our long beard 
added to the horror of our appearance 
we were nothing more than our own 
shadows. Atlength, on the thirteenth 
day, we were miraculously taken up by 
the Argus. 

The ship’s surgeon’s first care was to 
dress our wounds and give us broth, 
with excellent wine in it; doubtless his 
intention was to keep us to a severe 
regimen for some days, and to accustom 
us, little by little, to light food: but the 
man who has so long been deprived of 
every necessary, and finds himself snd- 
denly blessed with abundanee, can 
hardly listen to the voice of reason; thus 
some few who persisted in taking a 
quantity of solid food paid for their fatal 
imprudence with violent vomitings, and 
the cruellest pains in the alimentary 
passage, All the care and attentions 
that were lavished on them were in- 
sufficient to save the greater number; 
-three of them, in a short time, fell by 
adynamic fevers and viulent dysenteries, 
It was very slowly that our strength re- 
turned, but even then by no means 
equal to what it was on our departure 
from Evrope. Pains all over the body 
gave me continually notice of every 
change in the atmosphere; my digestion 
is long and painful, and for these two 
years past I have been troubled with 
the colic, at least for eighteen months. 
My beard sprung out suddenly in forty 
days’ time, that is to say, daring the 
passage from Senegal to France. In 
two months after we were saved, my 
body increased remarkably in every 
dimension: during all this time I was 
extremely voracions, and yet the vie- 
iuals were not the most’ delicate on 
board the Echo. My urine was 8? 
abundant, that I was forced to get UP 
fifteen or twenty times a-night; I was 
really alarmed at it, and apprehend 
being attacked with the diabetes. 
was limpid, inodorous, and without any 
taste to'indicate the presence of saline 
substances. Was this a consequent. 
of my sufferings, or the apprehensions 
a sea voyage, that so strangely aflec 


the urinary passages? In a few days 


after my arrival in Brest, all fell into 
the usual train. re 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


rsecl known, that Fulton 


ims not only the reputation of 
aoe peventor of steam-packets, but 
that also of having improved and ren- 
Jered practicable what had before been 
deemed an idle and visionary specula- 
tion, —the construction of boats for 
submarine navigation.* Yet the means 
by which he effected this are, I think, 
known but to few, and the communica- 
tion of them would no doubt gratify the 
readers of the Monthly Magazine, to 
whose Editor all must allow the praise 
of giving, in their dawn, the earliest 
information of new discoverics, remark- 
able either for ingenuity or apparent 





public utility. Though it eannot be 
unknown to most of your readers, that 
designs of this nature have more than 
once been published, by Wilkins about 
two centuries ago, and by others since ; 
yet, as the treatises containing them are 
not in the hands of every one, and are 
mostly written in a dead language, 
which some may not understand, I will, 
in order to elicit information from others, 
who may be acquainted with Mr. 
Fulton’s plans, beg to give, through the 
medium of your valuable miscellany, 
Borelli’s contrivance, taken from his 
treatise, “ De motu Animalium, Lugdu- 
ni, 1685,” pars prima, p. 280. 


Alfreton ; Sept. 18. W. BalnsRicGe. 
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“The method will be similar to the 
preceding one, by which a ship occupy- 
ing in water a space equal to, greater, 
or less than, itself,t in the same manner 
is fishes, may either rest in the middle 
of the deep, descend to the bottom, or 
be raised to the surface. This will be 
done ifa boat, AC EG, has the bottom, 
EF, pierced at N NN, and goat-skin 
bottles, ON, ON, &c. contained within 
the boat, be fitted with the mouths 
downward to N; so that the orifice of 
each bottle be fixed to N with small 
tails, or with cords tightly tied round 
the inner projecting lips of the orifices, 
morder that the water, passing through 

holes, may fill the cavity of each 
tle, and not be able to flow or exude 
rough the seams or interstices of the 
hails into the boat. ‘Things being thus 
bo ed, it is evident, that, when all the 
tls ON, ON , contained within the 








* Vide Month! ’ a 
page 408, y Magazine, vol. xxiv 


* That j : : 
mater—Wip its own weight of 
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cavity of the boat, are filled with water, 
the boat, whatever be its size, will then 


- occupy less space in the water than it 


did before; and, being therefore ren- 
dered specifically heavier than water, 
the boat will descend to the bottom like 
a stone: but, if the bottles be compres- 
sed, (by the rod or lever P O, or in any 
other manner,) the water will be driven 
out of the boat through the ome 
and, occupying a greater space in the 
water than before, it will pass through 
an equilibrium, and then remain in the 
middle of the water ; but, if it afterwards 
be rendered lighter than water, it will 
ascend. 

“To such a boat, oars, as V X, may 
be adapted, in a double goat-skin, fas- 
tened by small nails to the lateral 
openings V V, and bound tightly about 
the oars, so as to prevent the admission 
of the water into the boat; which, being 
of little gravity in the water, may be 
impelled and moved forward with these, 
like feet, the rods of the oars resting 
upon. the a Ngan ae tend 
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lighter than water, when it ought to be 
raised to perform its progress. 

« For the transverse motion, the oars 
should have broad expanding ends, X Z, 
like the feet of geese and frogs, so as to 
be extended only when they drive back 
the water, but to be gathered and folded 
up when the oars are drawn back. 

‘“* But perhaps the motion of the boat 
will be more easily effected, not by 
lateral oars, but by a single expanding 
and contracting handshaped one, placed 
in the prow; from the motion of which, 
in the same manner as fish are impelled 
by their tails, the vessel may advance 
better through the water.” 


—~ 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
VARIETY of suggestions having 
appeared in your miscellany on 
the subject of an efficacious mode of 
escape from houses on fire, should the 
following plan appear to you worthy of 
publicity, by allowing it a place in your 
columns, you will much oblige. 

On turning my attention to this sub- 
ject, the object most desirable of at- 
tainment seemed to me that of placing 
some prompt means of rescue in the 
hands of the firemen, or spectators ; as 
the anxicty of persons in so perilous a 
situation must generally disqualify them 
for acting for themselves. For this 
purpose, I recommend the following 
apparatus, 

Let a pole be provided, (as hereafter 
described,) to the upper end of which 
should be attached a pulley, (or ship’s 
block,) for the purpose of raising a 
basket, or other similar vehicle, of a 
convenient form and size, which, on 
being brought on a level with the win- 
dow, any person might get into, without 
danger or apprehension, and be lowered 
into the street with equal expedition 
and security. And, by the same means 
also, a mau might be raised for the pur- 
pose of affording any additional aid that 
might appear necessary. 

For the convenience of carriage, the 
pole to consist of several joints, about 
ten feet long; one cnd furnished with 
an iron collar, or ferrule, and the other 
end poiated ; so that, by inserting one 
into another, the pole might be extended 
to any length required, To the upper 
joint should be fixed a cross piece, or 
axle, with a wheel at each end, to faci- 
litate its ascent up the face of the 


building. 


The length of the ax! fae . 
0 ax i 

to admit of a free sedlaas ar ar 

on cach side of the windows; and to 
’ 


render the whole perfect! 

secure, the bottom joint midi bee 
iron foot, of a triangular form With the 
points inclined downwards, ’ 

_ To prevent accidents while descend. 
ing, @ rope should be fastened to the 
bottom, by means of which, any person 
below might prevent its coming in con- 
tact with balconies, or other obstacles, 

I should imagine that about half-a- 
dozen of these joints would be quite 
sufficient for most houses in the me. 
tropolis. 

One of the fire-engines would serve 
for their conveyance, and the whole 
apparatus might be elevated in fivo 
minutes. J.K 


Wimbledon ; Nov. 17, 1818, 
+ ii 


For the Monthly Magazine, 


CONSIDERATIONS on the MANUFACTURE 
and the EMPLOYMENT of ANIMAL CHAR- 
COAL, known by the NAME of BONE 
BLACK, IVORY BLACK, §c.; by the 
CHEVALIER CADIT DE GASSICOURT. 

is but a few years since the pby- 

sical and chemical properties of ani- 
mal coal were known. Formerly, they 
burned bones and ivory in close vessels 
to procure a fine bjack for painting; 
but, since the discovery of the properties 
of charcoal, asa purifier and clarifier, 
they make use of it in sugar-refineries, 
laboratories, and stills, as’ well as for 
urifying oil, &c. Many manufactories 
save been established, and the prepara- 

tion of bone-black is now become 4 

separate art, of interesting consideration. 
There are many manufacturers of 

animal charcoal in Paris, Their pr 

is very simple. Some, after filling 2 

number of earthen or iron pots with 

broken bones, and lute on the cover 
with potters’ earth, ‘then pile one 
over the other in a potters’ kiln, which 
is then heated with wood or pit-coal: 
when the degree of heat becomes sufi 
cient to decompose the gelatine and oil 
of the bones, the luting cracks in 

fissures, and gives issue to the carbo- 
nized hydrogen gas, which, taking fire, 
burns, in consequence of several apet- 
tures, made on purpose, one above the 


France, other manufacturers distil bones 
in cylinders of cast-iron that run 
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19) lace, or io iron alembics 
, Or 10 3 :. 
Fe ese manufactories, the bone- 
black is only looked upon as of secon- 
importance ; for, it is for the pur- 
of making carbonate, sulphate, and 
moriate of antimony, that they generally 
jistil bones. Without that, the black 
gould come too dear, antl be little de- 
mandetl, notwithstanding its utility. 

In this process, the form of the vessel 
s of little importance, provided it be 
yell closed ; the great point is to make 
use of the least fuel possible, and apply 
the heat equally every where. When 
this is done on a large scale, the most 
convenient furnaces are those employed 
in London, and of late in Paris, for the 
gas-lights. With this apparatus, you 
have two choices to make; the first, to 
make use of the gas for lighting, and it 
renders a Whiter and more lively flame 
than the gas of mineral coal ; the second 
is the conveniency of burning this gas in 
the fire-place itself, and thus greatly 
economise fuel. Should this method be 
preferred, it will be necessary to adopt 
two diaphragms of metallic web, (toile 
metallique, ) to the funnel which conducts 
the gas under the fire-place, to prevent 
explosions ; and also to dispose the iron 
cylinders or cucurbits, so as to be put on 
or taken off instantly. ‘There are several 
means for this purpose, but the simplest 
is to place a disk of strong plate-iron in 
the bottom of each cylinder, soldered to 
ove Or two iron rods a little longer than 
thecylinder. As soonas the combustion 
isover, by drawing out the rods, the disk 
atonce carries down all the coal into an 
extinguisher adapted to the mouth of 
the cylinder, The disk is then pushed 
down, and the cylinder is charged and 
slopped again before it has time to cool. 
The time saved by this method econo- 
mixes a considerable quantity of inek 

It is, however, very. essential that the. 
cylinders or cucurbits receive the heat 
equally every where, and that depends 
on the construction of the furnace. 
This is a difficult problem to resolve ; 


however many coal-distillers have ef- 


fected it, by rendering their cylinders or 
cucurbits moveable, so as to be able to 
turn them four or five times during the 
*Peration, and present every side to the 
full force of the fire alternately. 
a tg onsieur Robert’s manufactory 
~ Gros Caillou, where they ex- 
‘ct oil from garbage, Monsieur 
atuel, head chemist of the school of 
a a great furnace constructed 
islilling bones, in which the laws of 


> 
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Pyratechny are so strictly adhered to, 
that he can heat bis cylinders with 
cow-dung only, and completes the dis- 
tiillation by consumin gas in the 
body of the furnace. is cylinders are 
always hot, and the operations succeed 
so rapidly, that the expence of fuel is 
hardly sensible. Monsieur Barruel has 
not communicated the construction of 
re furnace to pa public ; but manufac. 
urers, interested in ing it, will 
doubtless find in him tea the arts, 
disposed to treat, on liberal conditions, 
for the communication of such useful 
processes, the well earned fruits of his 
ingenious inquiries, 

Every kind of bones, employed in 
close vessels, does not yield a similar 
kind of coal, this coal varies in quality, 
according as they employ eld or young 
animals’ bones, round or flat, heavy and 
compact, or spungy and light ones. The 
analysis of these various kinds of char- 
coal has made us acquainted with the 
cause of this difference. It was natural 
to think, that young animals’ bones con- 
tained more gelatine than those of old 
quadrupeds; and, consequently, ought 
to yield a deeper black and more char- 
coal. ‘This was an error, for great round 
bones, such as the femur and tibia of 
oxen, yield more coal when distilled 
than similar bones of equal weight taken 
from calves. The proportion of black 
charcoal in young animals’ bones is only 
four or five parts in a hundred, while that 
of old compact bones amounts to forty 
hundredths of the first weight. ‘There is 
reason why ivory black is the most in- 
tense of all animal blacks. Animal char- 
coal is a mixture of phosphate of lime, 
a small quantity of quick lime and coal 
(or calx of carbon), The property of 
clarifying liquids depends on the mix- 
ture of these four substances, none of 
‘which separately enjoys this property so 
perfectly. Now, as all manufactarers 
are in the habit of deciding on the 
quality of their materials, when the 
bones do not appear to contain much 
gelatine, they take care to add, in the 
furnace, soft animal matter, such as 
clotted blood, tripe or guts, mem- 
branes, &c. 

This is the reason why many refiners 
esteem most the black produced by the 
calcination of blood and potash, in 
Prussian-blue manufactories. wre 

From the foregoing observations, it is 
evident, whether animal charcoal is 
intended for painting or clarifying, that 


which meee or proportion of 
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carbon is always to be preferred; and 
this proportion is always easily disco- 
vered, by the application of muriatic 
acid to the coal. This acid dissolves 
the calcareous salts and the lime; then 
the purged coal remains alone. It is 
then dried and weighed: should it equal 
forty-hundredths of the analysed coal, 
it is very fit for painting and clarify ing ; 
but the painters require it much finer 
than the refiners. 

Many refiners, who make advantage- 
ous use of animal black, have wisely 
judged that it might serve more than 
once. So that, when it has lost its 
effect as a filtering clarifier, they wash 
it well in a great quantity of water, and 
calcine it again with or withvut the 
addition of animal matter. They have 
remarked, that this coal, twice or thrice 
calcined, was more advantageous, and 
clarified syrups better, than that which 
had been calcined only once. The 
manufacturers of bone-black are, conse- 
quently, interested in buying up the 
coal from the refiners (after they have 
made use of it), to calcine it over 
again. 

We have remarked, that bone-black 
was the better for containing a great 
quantity of carbon: that is true, but that 
is not all; it is indispensable that the 
mixture of these different elements be 
exact, and, above all, that it be well 
powdrred. For this purpose, some 
manufacturers make use of a pounding- 
mill, like the paper-makers; others, 
mill-stones; and some, cylinders. All 
these methods are good, and the nature 
of the situation must decide on which. 
Now, some manufacturers grind the 
bone-black dry, while others make use 
of water ; and this latter method is both 
more expeditious and wholesomer for 
the workman; after that, it is dried 
before being offered for sale. 

In sugar-houses bone-black is some- 
times employed as a simple filter, and 
in this case they only pour the syrup 
on the moistened animal coal: but, 
when required as a clarifier, it must be 
boiled up with the sugar, in the propor- 
tion of one-tenth to the quantity of 
sugar to be clarified. After the sugar, 
dissolved in a sufficient quantity of 
water, has been boiled, and brought to 
the consistence of syrup, the coal is 

oured off, little by little, into the basin, 
by shaking the boiling liquid. It is left 
seven or eight minutes longer on the 
fire, and then all is thrown together into 


eheeesie [Jan, 1; 

a woollen bag, disposed for 

The syrup at first sere ite aes 

by me coal it carries along with it: but 
en they pour it back in 

it runs out clear, to the bag, and 

Syrups worked with coal yield 
pe te more abundant crystallisation 
and of a very superior qual; ' 
worked without it. Fane: wey 

It is to M. Lowitz we owe the dis- 
covery of the property of powdered 
charcoal, for clarifying animal and 
vegetable substances; at the same time 
that it takes away their smell, In 179} 
he clarified gum-arabic, gelatine, beer, 
milk, red wine, vinegar, tmcture of 
cochineal, &c.; but the greater part of 
these substances had been: decomposed, 
He attenuated the smell of bitumen, 
flowers of benjoin, bugs, empyreumatic 
oils, the infusion of valerian, &e. by the 
sole use of wood. coal. 

In 1810, M. Figuier, professor of 
chemistry in Montpellier, after repeat- 
ing M. Lowitz’s experiments, tried 
animal charcoal, and found it pos 
sessed a stronger power of clarification 
than vegetable coal. Since this period, 
both are employed to keep water fresh 
at sea, and tu purify oil, and water, meat, 
and fish, in the first stage of putrefac- 
tion. ‘They moreover make use of it 
to render the most corrupt water pot- 
able, to clarify honey, syrups, &c, 

M. Guilbert, a confectioner in Paris, 
remarked that wood-charcoal, which 
had been long moist, and, during this 
state, exposed to the rays of the sun, 
clarifies much better than what is pul- 
verized dry, and employed immediately. 
He adviscs to leave the charcoal intend- 
ed for purifying some time in pure 
water, to grind it in the water, and then 
expose it to the light, covered an inch 
deep with this liquid ; and to employ tt 
after being drained, but still in a moist 
state. No one has as yet examined the 
effect of light on animal charcoal, ac- 
cording to M. Guilbert’s process: this 
experiment, however, is worthy the 
attention of chemists and manufac 
turers. 


—_— : 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazwe. 
SIR, 

OR the reasons eer “t on Pe 
per, it appears expedient, that 
modifications should be adopted in the 

arrangement and delineation of 
celestial orbs. Were any scheme 
this kind attempted, it would be pen 
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on the following principle, 
nong others, Viz. to give names to the 
; groups from objects which bear 
cael resemblance to the actual 
geures Which appear 1 the pat: et 
A great many clusters might be re wood 
(o mathematical figures and diagrams ; 
as these actually appear in the heavens, 
_triangles,squares, parallelograms, — 
tagons, crosses, trapesiums, perpenci- 
calar and parallel lines, and various 
combinations of geometrical schemes. 
It would also be expedient, that as many 
ss possible of the old constellations 
sould be preserved entire; and that 
those which behoved to be somewhat 
disarranged should be so divided as that 
two or more of the new-formed con- 
dellations should exactly eorrespond to 
one of the old, and wzce versa. 

To any proposal of this kind, how- 
ever, Lam aware that many objections 
would be raised, particularly that ‘it 
would introduce confusion into the 
science of astronomy, especially when 
relerences are made to ancient cata- 
logues and observations. It is well 
known, however, that a similar difficulty 
has been overcome, in reference to the 
science of chemistry. ‘The new nomen- 
clature which was initended to express 
the nature of the substance by the name 
which is attached to it, though at first 
scouted by many eminent chemists and 
philosophers, is now universally a:lopted, 
aud has introduced both simplicity and 
precision into the science. ‘The same 
may be said of the departments of 
geology, botany, zoology, mineralogy, 
and meteorology. ‘The principle now 
proposed, in reference to the constella- 
lions, is materially the same as that 
Which led to the adoption of a new 
chemical nomenclature; and, with regard 
to the inconveniences attending a new 
set of terms, it may be observed, in the 
words of M. Bergman, that those 
Who are already possessed of knowledge 
cannot be deprived of it hy new terms; 
and those who have their knowledge to 
acquire will he enabled, by an improve- 
ment in the language of the science, to 
acquire it sooner,” 

After all, I am far from being san- 
sine of any new change in this respect 

Ng soon attempted. ‘The opposition 
Benerally made to every innovation, 
Whether in science or in religion; the 
ms respect in which every thing is held 

ich has the sanction of antiquity ; and 
range ificulty of forming such an ar- 
with ment as would combine simplicity 

accuracy, and mect the approbation 
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of all “stronomers,—will, perhaps, post- 
pone the attempt to some distant period; 
though it is an object which, doubtless, 
deserves a certain degree of considera- 
tion from the present cultivators of 
astronomical science. I would there- 
fore propose, in the mean time,as matters 
now stand, one or other of the following 
plans for adoption :—1. That the stars 
be depicted on celestial globes and 
planispheres in their true positions, withe 
out being connected with any hicrogly- 
phic delineations; the different constel- 
lations still retaining their former names. 
By this plan, the different clusters, not 
being encumbered and buricd as it were 
in a medley of grotesque and extraneous 
representations, would appear in their 
natural simplicity,without distortion and 
contusion; so that the globe, being recti- 
fied to any particular position of the 
heavens, would appear a natural as well 
as accurate representation of the corres- 
ponding orbs in the firmament. ‘To dis- 
tinguish the boundaries of the constella- 
tions, let a dotted line be drawn around 
them, and each of them receive a very 
slight tint of colouring, so that their 
shape and boundary may be distin- 
guished ata glance, Or, 2. Instead of 
engraving the stars on a white ground as 
is always done on the globes, let them 
be cngraven on a black or a dark blue 
ground, so that the several stars may 
appear as so many white specks, vary ing 
in size according to their apparent mag- 
nitudes, with a white border (which may 
be coloured if requisite) around each 
constellation, to mark its boundaries. 
On this plan the principal stars in the 
constellation Orion, with its boundary, 
would appear nearly as represented 
below. This mode of delineation, which 
has been partly adopted in some planis- 
pheres, would exhibit the most natural 
representations which can be made on 
a convex surface of the appearance of the 
starry sky. Iam fully persuaded that 
globes, with either of these modes of 
delineations, particularly the last, would 
be prized by a numerous class of iudi- 
viduals; as I have seldom conversed 
with any persons on this subject who 
would not have preferred such a simple 
and natural delineation to those which 
are bespattered with the mythological 
firures. Should it, however, be deemed 
absolutely necessary, in cases of particu- 
jar and minute reference, to have globes 
and planispheres on the common plan, a 
number of delineations of both kinds 
might be engraved to suit the taste of 
different individuals, and those to whom 
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moncy is no great object, would furnish 
themselves with one of each description, 
so that the one globe might prove a 
mutual assistance to the other. Were 


any of the above hints judged worthy of 


I shall add nothing further, at present, 
but the following gencral remark. In 
exhibiting the scenery of nature to 


juvenile minds by means of pictorial 


representations, (and much useful know- 
edge may be conveyed in this way,) it 
js of the utmost importance that the pic- 
ture be as true a copy of nature as pos- 
sible, in order to convey a distinct and 
well-defincd idea of the object intended 
to be represented; otherwise, many 
wague conceptions and unnatural asso- 
ciations will be formed, which may 
afterwards produce much confusion of 
ideas, On this principle I would con- 
demn the practice followed in some 
books on astronomy of delineating the 
aun in connexion with a man’s face, 
which tends to convey a mean and un- 
natural idea of that august object. On 
the same principle, too, we ought to 
condemn the great majority of those pic- 
torjal exhibitions, which are found in our 
initiatory books of instruction andamuse- 
ment, many of which contain repre- 
sentations of objeets and events “which 
never did nor can take place,” and of 
real oljccts in unnatural positions and 


practical application, a Variety of minute 


details in reference to them mi 
given, which, in the 
unnecessary. 


t 
mean time, pte 





relations; to the exclusion of those sab- 

jects and natural detineations which 

might convey the elements of asefal 

knowledge to the youthful mind. 

Perth. T. Dick. 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
SOME PARTICULARS Of SPANISH AMERICA, 
compiled from SPANISH AUTHORS. | 
HE Spanish possessions in America 
ocenpy a vast tract of county, 
comprised between 41° 43’ of south lat. 
and 37° 48° of north Jat. and extent 
about 5000 miles from north to svuth. 
They lie partly in North, and partly “ 
South America, and are divided i 
the following general governments, Vi 
The Viceroyalty of Mexico. 
The Government of Guatimala. 
The Government of Porto Rico. 
The Government of the Caracca*. ‘. 
The Viceroyalty of New Grewal 
cluding the new kingdom of Grenada a 
Quito. “ asian 
The Viceroyalty of Peru. 
The Viceroyal ty -* on" Ayres. 
The Government of Chill. 
The Government of the Havannah, 
including the Floridas. Mexico, 
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New Spain, generally 
pera extensive country which 
. pounded to the north and south by 
‘j ash and 10th parallels of north lat. 
hich on the east and south-east, has 
de Atlantic Ocean and the Gulph of 
Vexico; and on the west Is bounded by 
the Pacific Ocean, Among the Spanish 
colonies, Mexico occupies undoubtedly 
ie first rank, both on account of its 

at population, the number of consi- 
jerable cities which it contains, its 
writorial wealth, and the enormous 
value of its metallic produce. — : 

At present New Spain is divided into 
the following twelve intendencies, and 
three provinces ; although its ancient 
jivisions are still frequently used in the 
country <— ’ 

The Province of Mexico. _ 

The Intendency of New Biscay, 

New California. 

(id California. 

The Intendency of Sonora, 

San Luis Potosi. 

Zacatecas. 

Guadulaxara. 

Gnanaxuato, 

Valladolid, or Mechoacan, 

Mexico, 

Puebla, 

Vera Cruz, 

Oaxaca, 

Merida, 

About one half of this. extensive 
couutry is sitaated within the tropics, 
while the other half lies within the tem- 
peratezone. It is well known, however, 
that the ae of geographical posi- 
tion on the climate of any country is 
modified by another iin of siauaibe 
powerful operation, viz. the height of 
the ground above the level of the sea; 
and that the continent of America is 
distinguished by its general and prodi- 
kus elevation, Nor does the land in 
Mexico rise in abrupt and mountainous 
ce ata te ke of 

’ ree-fifths of the 
thee ne out in extensive plaius 
rom to 8000 feet in height. In 
lravelling into the interior, either from 

capulco, on the coast of the Pacific, or 
- Vera Cruz on the eastern shore, the 
whole Mad bey id rst sn 
in vasta 
tuiform plains; which, from their form- 
Pa perfect a level, have received the 
—e of Table Land. These 
ton rise to the height of 6000 and 
feet above the level of the sur- 
nding seas, which is equal to some of 
MMits of the Alps, such as Mount 


4 
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Cenis, St. Gothard, or the Great St. 
Bernard, 

From this singular form of the ground, 
it happens that the cuasts alone possess a 
hot climate adapted for the productions 
of the West Indies. ‘The mean tempera- 
ture of the plains which lie withia the 
tropics, and which are not elevated 
above the sea more than 984 feet, is 
about 77° of Fahrenheit, or about 16° 
above the mean heat of Naples. The 
climate of these tropical countries, more 
especially in the cities, is exceedingly 
fatal to Europeans, who are liable, on 
their first landing, to the terrible malady 
of the yellow fever. ‘The western de- 
clivity of the Cordillera of Mexico, and 
the shores of the south sea from 
Acapulco to the ports of Colima and 
San Blas, are among the hottest and 
most unhealthy places in the south, 


_ The port of Acapulco, more especially, 


is frequently fatal to visitors landing 
from Europe, or to merchants who 
descend from the cool and salubrious 
temperature of theTable Land, to breathe 
the hot and tainted atmosphere of the 
coast. 

On the declivity of the Andes, at the 
height of from 4000 to 5000 feet, there 
reigns perpetually a soft spring tempe- 


' rature, which never varies more than 


27° or 9° of Fahrenheit ; the mean heat of 
the whole year is from 68° to 70°. 

The third division of the climate com- 
prehends the plains which are elevated 
7000 feet. above the level of the sea, 
This is the height of the city of Mexico, 
where in summer the thermometer sel- 
dom rises above 75°, while in winter it 
ranges between 55° and 70°. The 
mean temperature of the whole Table 
Land is 62°, which is about equal to 
the temperature of Rome. ‘The plains, 
which rise above the height of 8000 
feet, possess, though within the tropics, 
a rude and disagreeable climate, even 
io an inhabitant of the north. 

Towards the west the descent from 
the Table Land is much more steep 
than towards the east. Setting out from 
the city of Mexico, which is situated 
at nearly an equal distance from the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, towards 
the east, on the road to Vera Cruz, the 
traveller advances 180 miles before 2 
single valley occurs, of which the bottom 
does not rise 3280 feet above the level 
of the sea. In the opposite direction, 
from Mexico to Acapulco, the road 
descends the same depth in the space 
of fifty miles, ‘The eastern declivity re 
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the Andes is so regular and uniform, that 
when once the traveller begins to de- 
scend from the great central plain, he 
continues his descent until he arrives 
at the eastern coast. ‘The western coast 
is furrowed by four very remarkable 
longitudinal valleys, of which the re- 
spective heights above the level of the 
sea are 3217, 1685, 557, 518 feet. The 
road towards Asia, from Mexico, thus 
differs from the road towards Europe. 
For the space of about 220 miles, the 
distance in a straight line from Mexico 
to Acapulco, there is a continual ascent 
and descent, and every instant the tra- 
veller arrives from a cold climate to 
regions excessively hvt.. On the con- 
trary, of the 250 miles from Mexico to 
Vera Cruz, the greater part belongs to 
ibe great central plain, which extends, 
with little interruption, from the eigh- 
teenth to the fortieth degree of north 
Jatitude, a distance nearly equal to that 
of the town of Lyons from-the tropic 
of Cancer. The rest of the road is a 
continued and laborious descent. To 
such of our readers as consider this 
singular configuration of the ground, it 
must be obvious that a country so ele- 
vated, and to be reached only by a 
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continued ascent through d Vent, 
rough dj 
must abound in defensive nat rnd 
sitions, and that with the least i - 
of skill on the part of its defend "1 
could not be conquered but at sock . 
expense of blood as no state could afl - 
to lavish away in its purchase, 7 
Harun geil Ase, ae en 
» Appears admirab| 

adapted for carrying on an extensive 
commerce with both continents, five of 
six weeks being sufficient for comme. 
nicating with either; while the country 
from its diversified climate, would yield 
the various produce both of the warm 
aud temperate regions, and would thus 
supply in abundance the materials of 
an extensive exchange with other coun. 
tries. "The mountains contain ores of 
every kind of metal, and there are 
abundant mines, not only of the precious 
metals, but also of copper, lead, tin, 
alum, vitriol, and diflerent sorts of 
precious stones. Among the foiest 
trees are the cedar, Bazil wood, mabo- 
gany, and every sort of timber, either 
for use or ornament. 

The following is an account of the 
most remarkable towns in Mexico, or 
New Spain:— 





Above the 
Population.) Level of 
’ the Sea. 


Chief Towns. 





137,000]7470 feet 


Intendency of Mexico. 
Population 1,511,200. 


Mexico the capital ++++-+++ 


Queretaxo eeeseeeeeeeeseese 35,000/6489 


67,000}7381 
16,000 





Intendency of Puebla. 
Population 813,000. 


La Puebla de los Angeles---- 
Cholula ecereseeeeseessece 














Intendency of Guanaxuato. 
Population 517,000. 





population of miners in the 70,600/6836 


Guanaxuato, including the ? 
Suburbs escececsccesss- 5 





Intendency of Valladolid, 


Population 376,400. 18,000}6596 


Valladolid, a fine climate «+++ 








Intendency of Guadalaxara. 
Population 650,500, 
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19,500 


Zacatecas, the most cele- 2 $3,000 
brated mining place «+++ § 


Guadalaxara eeseeneeeeveeeee 








Intendency of Zacatecas, 
Population 153,000. 
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Oaxaca or Guaxaca, 


‘ ‘ 000} 
Population 534,000. 24, 


Oaxaca eeeeeesereseeeeee@ 


10,000 
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Merida. 


Population 465,000. Merida -cccccscccescocces 








Vera Cruz. 
Population 156,000. 


Vera Crnz eceeeesesesereee 


Xalapa, tine climate e-eerere 13,000 264 











San Luis Potosi. 
Population 334,900. 


—_— — 


San Luis Potosieccececeose® 12,0 























Durango. 
Population 159,700. 
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Durango @Ceeeeeoesecasteseees 12,000 
Chihuahias eocecscececesees 11,600 





——_ 


Sonora. 
Population 121,400. 


Culiacan oerecccecesecveses 10,800 
SONOrAs cocccesesvesccceces 6,400 


a 








_—_ 


Province of New Mexico. 
Population 40,200. 


a . 

The Californias contain a popula- 
tion of about 25,000, who live in scat- 
tered settlements and villages. 

In the extensive province of the 
Curaccas are included five other sub- 
ydinate provinces or governments ; 
yamely, the province of Venezaela in 
the centre; the government of Maracaibo 
op the west ; Guiana on the south; the 
government of Cumana on the east ; and 
the island of Margaretta on the north- 
east. It is bounded on the north from 
the Cape de Vela, to the point of Paria, 
by the Carribean sea; on the east by 
the Atlantic; on the south by Dutch 
Guiana; and on the west, by the king- 
dom of Santa Fé. From its position, 
which is between the twelfth degree of 
N, lat. and the equator, this country 
might be expected to be subject to a 
scorching sun, and to be scarcely habit- 
able on account of its excessive heat. 
Jn many parts, however, more especially 
towards the interior, the heat is tem- 
pered by the elevation of the ground ; so 
that the inhabitants enjoy a pleasant 
medium between the opposite extremes 
of heat and cold. They are indebted 

for this singularity of temperature to a 
chain of the Andes, of moderate height ; 
and in breadth, generally from about 
\wenty to forty learues, which traverses 
the whole extent of their country, wind- 
ing in a direction, generally, from east 
to west; and, finally, loses itself in the 
sland of Trinidad. The elevation of 
this chain varies in different parts, and 
those inequalities of surface give rise to 





Tuos 





such varieties of temperature, that-nu- 


nierous diversities of the vegetable tribes, 
Which in other countries grow to ma- 
lurity under very different degrees of 
latitude, are brought together and flou- 
nish in this more favoured spot. To the 
horth of these mountains, in the great 
Xalley of Qronoco, by which river they 
are bounded to the south ; immense 
plains stretch out on a dead level, for 
‘everal hundred miles; and here the 
eat is intense, sometimes rising to 115 
grees of fahrenheit. On these plains 
dhe a and rank herbage, on which 
hos rte of cattle are fed, and 
the |: nsitute the principal wealth of 

anded Proprietors of these desert 

MoxtuLy Mag. No. 320. 


Santa Fees ccccccccccccecce 3,600 


e®eeeeeeeaeeeeeeeeeeese 8,900! 
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tracks. ‘The aspect of the country is 
agreeably diversified by lakes and rivers. 
Of the lakes, those of Maracaibo and 
Valencia are the largest: the breadth 
of the former is fifty leagues, aud its 
length thirty; the latter is fourteen 
leagues ia breadth and six in length. 
Every part of the country abounds in 
rivers, Which, if they have nota sufiicicut 
quantity of water for navigation, would, 
however, afford a far greater quantity 
for irrigation than is at present required 
fur this purpose by the indolent inhabi- 
tants of this fertile country. We have 
already mentioned that a ridge of the 
Andes, of moderate elevation, runs 
through the whole of the Caraccas, in a 
winding course, from east to west. ‘This 
range is the highest ground in the coun- 
try, and, consequently, forms the di- 
viding ridge between the streams which 
run south and those which run north. 
The latter rise on the northern declivity 
of these mountains, and fall into the 
Carribean sea. The principal of these 
are the Guiges, Zocuyo, Aroa, Y asacuy, 
Tuy, Unara, Neveri, and Manzanares. 
T'heir course is generally down a channel 
of considerable declivity, and is, there- 
fore, rapid ; and their banks are so high, 
that they form a natural barrier against 
the irruption of the stream, so that it 
seldom overflows. All the rivers which 
have their rise on the southern declivity 
of these mountains run southward, and 
descend into the common channe! of the 
great Oronceo, into which flow all the 
waters of that vast valley which is 
bounded on the north by the ridge of 
mountains already mentioned, and on 
the south by the ridge which divides the 
streams that fall into the Oronoco trom 
those which fall into the Amazon, or 
Maranon. As these rivers have their 
course through level plains, their beds 
are shallower than those which run down 
the declivity of the mountains; and 
in the rainy scason, accordingly, they 
mingle their waters during a creat part 
of the year, and resemble rather one 
vast sea than rivers which have over- 
flowed their banks. ‘The most consi- 
derable of those rivers which fall into 
the Oronoco are the Mamo, the Pariagon 


and Pao, the Chivatu an Zo, the 
3 T Cachimamo, 
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Cachimamo, the Aracay, the Manapira 
and Espino; and, lastly, the great river 
Apura, which enters the Oronoco by a 
variety of channels, and which, with its 
numerous tributary streams, inundates, 
during the rainy season, a great pro- 
portion of the country through which 
it flows. This inundation covers a larger 
space, as the rivers approach the ocean; 
and, at the mouth of the Oronoco, the 
flat country presents a vast sea of fresh 
water, to the extent of nearly six hun- 
dred miles. The rise of the rivers com- 
mence in April; and, about October, 
they begin to retire from the flat country, 
and continue falling till the end of 
February, when they generally are at 
the lowest. 

The population of the Caraccas is 
chiefly concentered on the northern de- 
clivity of the mountains which traverse 
the country: the principal towns are also 
established in this quarter; these are 
@araccas, the capital, containing 34,000 
inhabitants, and situated in 10° 31’ N, 
lat., at an elevation of 460 toises, which 
secures it against the scorching heats 
usual in the tropical regions. Cumana, 
containing 24,000 inhabitants, on the 
level of the Carribean sea, in 10° 20° 
W. lat. Porto Cabello, 7,500; Va- 
lencia, 6,500; Maracay, 8,400; Guira, 
6000; Tulermo, 8600; Victoria, 7,800; 
Cozo, 10,000; Curora, 6,200; Barqui- 
simato, 11,300; ‘Tocuyo, 10,000; and 
Gunasa, with a population of 12,300 
inhabitants, situated in 8° 14’ N, lat. 
and 279 miles S.W. from Caraccas. 


i (oe 


For the Monthly Magazine. 


PHILOSOPHICAL VIEWS of the EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


OF LITERATURE. 


HE industry of literary men was 

chiefly employed in diffusing the 
stock of knowledge previously acquired. 
The acquisitions of learning were 
trifling, compared with those monu- 
mental masses of erudition collected in 
the two preceding ages. Discoveries 
in science were fimited to experiments 
in chemistry, of which the results were 
unforeseen. In poetry, there was a 
great dearth of originality throughout 
the whole period: in the department of 
the drama, it was below mediocrity. In 
philosophy, we doubt much if any thing 
effectual was done, but the art of com. 
municating information was brought to 
such perfection, that the purest models 
of philosophical composition may be 
found in the English writers who 
flourished during the eighteenth ceutur y. 


Philosophical Views of the Eighteenth Century, 
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ts OWN sake 
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€ of literary 
ered, in their 
arrogance of 
rst of these, 
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It was a period, durin 
less applicd to tb ag: 
than as a profession ; and, ¢ 
we would ascribe that rac 
dictators who have domine 
respective ages, with all the 
legitimate despots. The fi 
both in rank and charac 
doubtedly Pope the poet, aman of some 
elegance of imagination, of a delicate 
perception of propriety, and with a mind 
so well disciplined in classical literatuy 
as to become, in himself, the most nw 
example of a classic writer that the 
moderns have produced. The polish 
the perspicuity, and the sprightliness, of 
his verses attracted many readers; =A 
his painful sensibility to criticism pro- 
voked him to retaliate with all the spleen 
and spite of a temper constitutionally 
vindictive and rendered querelous by 
infirmity. The ability with which he 
revenged the strictures of his adversaries 
raised him to the summit of authority; 
and he exercised his power with the mer- 
ciless enmity of offended vanity and the 
consciousness of superiority. He was 
not, however, a professed critic ; and his 
influence on the taste of the age was 
shown rather by the number of the imi- 
tators of his style than by the precepts he 
delivered. Several of his works were 
deservedly regarded as models of their 
kind; but none of them belongs to the 
highest class of poetry, and they have, 
in general, already passed the meridian 
of their celebrity. The Dunciad, for 
example, is never now read, unless when 
put into the hands of the schoolboy by 
his tutor, with an eulogium on the genius 
of Pope aud Addison. 

Dr. Johuson may be considered as the 
natural successor to Pope. He was 
first brought into notice by an attempt in 
that line of art in which the other ex- 
celled; and his effort is a proof how 
little of the native talent of a poet 's 
requisite to form an eminent one of the 
school of Pope. The London. of John- 
son was greatly recommended by the 
bard of Twickenham ; and, it must be 
allowed, that, although but a coarse 
performance, the unwieldy doctor bas 
darted the shafts of antient malice 
with considerable dexterity against the 
vice and follies of his own time. As the 
author grew into repute, he became dis- 
tinguished for the ponderosity of his 
manner of writing, and the dogmatism 0 
his apophthegms in private life: perhaps, 
to the latter peculiarity, he was more 7 
debited for the distinction he enjoy” 
than to the productions of his pen, for his 
works are fast sinking into Ne 
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ad twenty successive pages 

they hagg Roce at ‘on sitting. His 
te of the Poets have, by all judicious 
— long been condemned as singular 
crs ens of audacious petulance: and 
wecimens of audacious p 
, ich may still be seen occa- 
Rasselas, whic y Sper ie 
sionally on the tables of well-regu Y “ 
families, is remarkable for the absurdity 
of the incidents and the lugubrious 

mposity of its moral reflections. Of 
sll the works of this colossus’ of learn- 
ing, his dictionary alone survives; but, 
in every quality, for which it was origi- 
nally held up to admiration, it has been 
wonderfully surpassed by Jamieson’s 
Dictionary of the Scottish Language. 
Johnson’s has been too long allowed an 
inordinate share of public applause, and 
it ishigh time that this great pumpkin of 
words shouldbe cutup. —_ , 

Towards the close of his pontificate, 
yriodical criticism had become general, 
aid a number of anonymous writers 
aiose, Who, from the security of conceal- 
ment, vindicated the national taste from 
the corruptions of the mannerists; so 
that, about the end of the century, the 
pledge of a better and more natural 
style of composition was given in dif- 
ferent publications ; and the cycle, which 
began with admiring the townliness of 
Pope, terminated in confessing that there 
was more genuine poetry in tie villagery 
of Cowper. It would, however, be 
ugjust to deny to Thomson and Gray 
merit of the highest kind in their re- 
spective compositions; and, in Gold- 
smith, there are many touches of intense 
pathos united with a charming felicity ; 
to which, in his poetry, those of Pope 
have nothing equal; and, in prose, can 
all the somniferous tones of Johnson 


produce any thing so ingenuous as the - 


style of his Vicar of Wakefield ? 


Weare inclined to ascribe to the intro . 


uction of periodical anonymouscriticism 
of England, the establishment of one of 
the greatest organs of liberty that the 
Yorld ever enjoyed. Men, who would 
shrink from the degradation of being re- 
earded as literary gladiators, do not he- 
iilate, in the reviews, to vindicate taste 
indsciencefrom the arrogance of lettered 
dogmatism, or the pretensions of vulgar 
impudence; while the merits of truc 
pcululs are more effectually allowed than 
when sheltered beneath the insulting 
condescensions of patronage. We do 
nol, however, advocate the offences 


Which the anonymous critics so often 
Commit both against good manners and 
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character ; but the literary man, who has 
any respect for himself, ought never to 
reply to the unknown. He should re- 
member, that the public regard authors 
as a Class of persons devoted to amuse 
them, and their quarrels as the most en- 
tertaining of all their performances, 

The department of history was culti- 
vated with more success during the 
eighteenth century than any other branch 
of literature. Antiquity can boast of 
no superiors to the general and disquisi- 
tious Robertson, the acute and ingenious 
Hume, or the gorgeous and excursive 
Gibbon. These great men, with their 
immediate followers, have so exhausted 
the stores of former antiquaries, and 
adorned all the greatest topics of histori- 
cal research, that no candidate for coe 
temporary distinction will, for a long 
time, be advised to attempt the compo- 
sition of history. 

When we observed that discoveries in 
science were limited to experiments in 
chemistry, we did not mean to exclude 
those of political economy—that science 
of the eighteenth century ; for we are not 
convinced that those grand truths which 
have been evolved in the multifarious 
disquisitions of the students, are entitled 
to any thing beyond the name of facts 
previously well known in the practice 
and dealings of men of the world. ‘The 
writings of Dr. Adam Smith are among 
the finest specimens of theart of diffusing 
knowledge as it was cultivated in the 
eighteenth century, for he has condensed 
in them a variety of reading in so able 
a manner, that, without a particle of 
originality, his Enquiry into the Wealth 
of Nations is one of the most seemingly 
original in the language. The principle 
of Malthus’s Essay on Population will 
be found in the works of Sir William 
Petty, who, by his successful procure- 
ment of the forfeited estates of the Irish 
gentry, laid the foundations of the states- 
man-family of Landsdown. ‘The sci- 
ence of political economy, as it was 
taught in the course of the eighteenth 
century, may be said to have had for its 
object, first, that mankind should not be 
influenced by their natural feelings and 
appetites ; and second, that governments 
should do nothing for their people, but 
allow the people to do all for themselves. 
It would pluck out the hearts of subjects 
and cut off the hands of kings, The 
consequence of this has been, a pro- 
digious ferment in the notions of the 
world, with respect to all the most sacred 
and some of the most indispensable in- 


carricd 


* stitutions; and the argument has been 
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carried so far, as to be applicable to the 
justification of the most odious crimes. 

But the evils of the ogre philosophy of 
political economy have been surpassed 
by the calamities resulting from the en- 
quiries respecting the principles of 
government. It would seem almost 
that literature can only be of speculative 
utility. The world had heard so much 
about the principles of government and 
of legislation, that it forgot they were 
effects, and not causes, of the social 
union. ‘The wants and wishes of society 
naturally work upwards; and govern- 
ments and legislators are thus con- 
strained to carry into execution the 
desires of the people. But this, towards 
the close of the century, had been over- 
looked by the theatrical writers, and the 
people were so mistaught as to believe 
they could go out of their old habits and 
invest themselves with a system of 
government different from what their 
necessities required; while the rulers, 
with ihe natural jealousy of their station, 
refused to allow the people to be judges 
of the expedients of government. It is 
sufficient to allude to the consequences 
of this cifect of the political disquisitions 
which form so large a portion of the 
literature of the eighteenth century. 

The literature of that period was dis- 
tinguished by another peculiarity, inde- 
pendent of its practical effects. Other 
ages and nations had afforded examples 
of authors publishing under assumed 
names; but it was reserved for the learn- 
ing of England to produce, in the same 
age, two of the most extraordinary 
literary impostors in the history of 
mankind, M‘Pherson and Chatterton, 
It is no longer to be denied, that there 
does exist among the highlanders of 
Scotland a strain of poetry similar in 
eharacter to that which M‘Pherson 
has given to the world as translations ; 
and that they repeat, with enthusiasm, 
songs and fragments of verse which un- 
broken tradition ascribes to Ossian the 
son of Fingal. But the effrontery that 
could tax the credulity of the world to 
believe that poems, equal in magnitude 
to the entire works of Homer and 
Milton, existed, in the mouths of the 
illiterate Celts; and, in such a manner, 
that ihe whole of the different fragments 
could be gathered together from dif- 
ferent parts of the country and adjusted 
into their respective proper places; was 
only inferior to the divine advent of 
Mahomet. Chatterton’s trick was but 
that of an ingenious boy ; and the impo- 
silion was supporicd by the difficulties 
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7 [Jan, 1, 
which the orthography placed in the y 


of detecting the incoherent st 

the verses. Had any one silane . 
translate the Battle of Hastings ; ; 
modern English, the imposition wou 
have required no other €X posure, ” 


—— 
To the Editor of the Month 
SIR, 


HE act of union between 
; Latheran and Calvinist Charches 
in the Bavarian Circle of the Rhine Was 
confirmed at Manich by the king on the 
16th October, 1818, The chief contents 
of this document relate to the following 
points -— 

A. General regulations.—The two con. 
fessions are fraternally united ander the 
name of the Protestant Evangelical Chris. 
tian Church. It has no other basis of 
faith than the Holy Scriptures, 

Bb. Religious doctrine.—It declares the 
Holy Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper to 
be a festival in commemoration ot Jesus 
Christ. Confession is a self-examination 
before partaking the Lord’s Supper ; it is, 
therefore, no longer called Confession, but 
Preparation. 

With respect to predestination and 
elective grace, the church expresses its 
conviction, that God has destined all men 
for salvation, and does not witbhold from 
them the means of attaining it. 

It recognizes a sacrament of nomination, 
but does not deem baptism essential to 
salvation. ; 

From these few main principles all the 
other rules for the conduct of divine wor- 
ship are deduced; and are subdivided 
into five heads: 

C. Rites and liturgy. 

D. Religious scholastic instraction. 

E. Property of the church; its union, 
administration, and application. 

F, Constitution of the church. 

G. Religious discipline. 

On the foregoing principles, the royal 
rescript, of the 16th October, declares 
the union of the Protestant Confessions 
in the Circle of the Rhine to be legally 
accomplished ; and this commencement 
of an incorporation or consolidation of 
the established Protestant Churches will 
probably be extended over the greater 
part of Germany and Switzerland. 

It deserves attention from statesmen 
in our own couniry, and is adapted to 
serve as a model for the union of the 
Anglican and Scottish Churches. The 
principles of agreement are very simple, 
yet they comprize the result of the more 
popular controversies which have been 
waged between Protestants; and each 
party quietly drops that point of insist 
ance in which it has been found —_— 


ly Magazine, 









ill 





stantiation vanishes in the 
definition of the eucharist ; the ab- 
golving power of the priest vanishes in 
ihe definition of contesston ; the motive 
for persecution vanishes in the doctrine 
of universal restitution ; and the frivo- 
ious ceremony Of baptism Is reduced to 
its natural insignificance. 

Suppose a similar union of the esta- 
blished persnasions to be accomplished 
in this country, it Is probable, that the 
mass of dissent, and of consequent dis- 
joyalty, would be redaced more than 
one half: the Catholics, indeed, would 
énd themselves further than ever from a 
comprehension ;_ the Unitarians would 
not despair; the Calvinists, Metho- 
dists, and Evangelical Christians, would 
fnd large portions of their respective 
bodies ripe for the inclusion. Only the 
baptists would think their ground of 
separation as tenable as ever ; but, as no 
obstacle is opposed to the administration 
of private infant or adult baptism, and 
as this neither entitles to, nor excludes 
from communion, even the baptist would 
hardly be able to persist in rational hos- 
tility to such a church. 

The proper method of bringing on the 
change seems to consist (1) in repealing 
the act of uniformity ; (2) in calling a 
convocation of the two cstablished 
churches to confer on the terms of what 
may be called a spiritual intermarriage. 
This was, indeed, attempted in vain, by 
conferences at Breda previously to the 
restoration. The prejudices, not only 
of the people, but of the clergy, were at 
that time very strong ; and political fac- 
lion was unfavourably disposed to con- 
hiving at a coalition. Nor was a large 
independent literary public extant,whose 
suffrage would influence the practical 
negociators. ‘The present time, there- 


ble ° eonsub 


fore, is far better adapted to a smooth 


accomplishment of this desirable union. 
——_ 


Tothe Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


BEG leave to correct a few errors 
which appear in my communication 
on swimming, in page 317 of your nuim- 
ber for November, 
a ban the introduction, I noticed not 
‘ Y those who were drowned from in- 
‘creet bathing, but the drowned from 
all other causes, 
stale eextettor runs thus, “ When the 
Ps ion “a the lungs was exhausted, 
the ie icad back, thereby elevating 
ned ls, and inhaled fresh air. 
ad of which, read, ‘“ When the 


Mal fluid in the lungs was exhausted, I 
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threw my head back, thereb , 
the nostrils, and inhaled.” y elevating 


In page 319, column 1, line 17, for 
“ascertained,” read “ said.” 

The last crror represents the man 
leaping, feet foremost, into Copner pool 
near Eccleshall, (for that is the name of 


this lake, if I spell it right.) Since my 


communication, I have seen my friend 
who, I said, witnessed this disaster: 
he told me, I had misrepresented that 
part of the affair, that, instead of leaping, 
he walked in; and, in extricating one 
foot which was deep in the clay, the 
other sunk still further in. The descent 
was very gradual, so that he was a 
considerable distance from the edge 
when he was enveloped by the water. 
W. Broor. 
Paul-street ; Nov. 17, 1818. 
—— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
N my endeavours to exhibit to the 
public the future prospects of the 
country with respect to its finances, it 
becomes necessary to take a view, not 
only of the annual expenditure and 
income, but to give a full detail of the 
ways and means by which the defi- 
ciency is made up. 
Mr. Vansittart, on opening his budget 
on the 20th of April, stated the annual 
charges for the two years 1817 and 1818 


to be as under :— 

For 1818. For 1817. 
Army eeeseeeeeess 8,970,000 9,412,373 
Navy eoeeeeensece 6,456,800 7,596,023 
Ordnance eeeeeeee 1,245,600 1,270,690 
Miscellaneous «+++ 1,720,000 1,795,000 





18,392,400 20,074,085 
Interest on Exche- 

quer Bills «+++++ 2,000,000 
Sinking Fund on 

ditto eseeoeeenes 560,000 


2,230,000 





20,952,400 22,304,085 





Subsidy toSpaine» 400,000 Deduct 
Deficiency of 21,612,086 
ways & means 259,686 =—————-« 
for/1817 +++- 5 Shews a 
saving of 
41,612,086 691,999 


By this we see that, notwithstanding 
the reduction of the army and navy, 
our savings are only about 700,000/. ; 
and that, by an act of last sessions, 
1,000,000/. is to be expended for build- 
ing new churches, the providing for 
which the minister has postponed, 

That a great reduction ought and 
must be made in the expenditure of the 
navy, army, and ordnance, { shall here- 
after shew. Next year, in the — 
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and sinking fund of Exchequer Bills a 
reduction will take place. At present 
I shall only proceed to shew what ways 
and means the minister has adopted to 
raise the above sum of 21,612,086. 
How the deficiency in the ways and 
means of last year arose, is shewn in 
the eleventh report of the Select Com- 
mittee of Finance in the House of 
Commons. They state the estimated 
produce of the receipt of the revenue of 
1817, and the actual receipts from 
returns made by the proper offices, as 


under :— 
Estimate. Actual Receipt. 


Customs +eeceese£9,340,657 9,761,480 
Excise ++eeseee++22,591,364 19,726,297 
Assessed Taxes-+++ 7,136,864 7,290,849 
Stamps ++++e+ee++ 6,152,080 6,337,420 
Post Office «cesses 1,485,500 1,358,000 
Miscellaneous «+++ 245,000 492,872 





46,931,465 44,946,919 





Unapplied War 
Duties and Prof ca 2,330,536 
perty Tax «+e 

47,277,455 


Trish Revenue e+++ 4,973,299 4,388,005 





51,905,364 51,665,460 
51,665,460 
—— _ ——_— -——- 
Deficient «+ 239,504 
This deficiency, although not the 
exact sum, approximates sufficiently to 
shew how the deficit in the ways and 
means arises; and, although there ap- 
pears clearly a defalcation of 2,500,0002. 
on the whole of the permanent taxes, 
and that the revenue of Ireland is evi- 
dently decreasing, yet the committce 
Jabour hard to prove, that the future 
revenue will come up to their estimate. 
They also seem to forget that the great 
deficiency is in the Excise, a revenue 
which must ever depend, in a great 
degree, on consumption, and which, in 
the present state of the country, cannot 
be expected to increase rapidly. Even 
if the revenue of the year 1818 has in- 
creased in the manner represented by 
the ministerial prints, it is scarcely 
probable it will be permanent. 
The 21,612,0002. which forms the 
whole annual charge, the minister thus 
provides for,— 
Annual Taxes -eeeeeee....**£3,000,000 
Excise War Duties continued --3,500,000 
Profit on Lotteries-++++e++eeee: 250,000 


Arrears of Property Tax ++-++-+ 950,000 
Old Stores sesereeseceseseees 250,000 


Profit on Exchequer Bills -+-++. 21,448 


—_—_— ——— ee 


7,271,448 
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Brought UPeerreeeeee 7.074 419 


an COOP ewes cere escccerees 
Exchequer Bills «+..... PEF 
’ ’ 


es es 


21,971,445 
The loan was so closely connected sit 


the plan of the minister fo ne 
27,272,7001. Exchequer Bills i. 
res c , 
finance, ‘which it prepa ea 
explain. _ 
avery person subscribing 11], yar. 
able by fixed instalments, and uuu. 
ring 1002. three per cent. annuities, into 
a new stock of three and a-half per 
cent. annuities, and also subscribing 
100/. in-Exchequer Bills, into the three 
per cent. annuities, shall receive for the 
11/. money, 12/. in the new three and a- 
half per cent. annuity ; for his 100. three 
per cent. whether consolidated or re. 
duced, §8/. in the said three and a-half 
per cent. annuity; and, for his 100/, 
Exchequer Bill, 681. in the three per 
cent. annuities reduced, and 68i. in the 
three per cent. annuities consolidated, 
By this arrangement it is evident, 
that the stock transferred from the three 
per cent. annuity to the three and a- 
half per cent. causes no increase of the 
funded debt: but the case is very difle- 
rent as to the Exchequer Bill; and, 
for every 100/. taken off the unfunded 
debt, 1862. is added to the funded debt. 
It now, therefore, remains to show, 
what effect this will have on the joint 
debts. As far as respects the unfunded 
debt, the minister’s plan was evidently to 
take out of circulation a certain quat- 
tity of Exchequer Bills, to enable him 
to issue new bills for the service of the 
present year, which he has done to the 
amount of 11,000,000/.; and whieh, 
when this operation is complete, will 
bring the unfunded debt to the fol- 
lowing :— 
Exchequer Bills out Jan. 1, 
1815 ceccccccccccseceee $56,029,100 
Treasury Debt, English and : 
Irish «+ cccecccccecsseree® 7,326,921 
Army Debt «seeseeeeecseees 830,590 
Navy Debt -oceeeseceeseess 1,614,105 


Ordnance ececcesecceeseaeee 169,893 
Barracks ececereceeerseeeer® 2,919 
aoe 
The estimated un- 66,081,026 
funded debt,Jan. 
1, 1818, by Mr. 
Grant’s_ state- 
ment, was only « «63,732,080 
Increase+eee+ss . avel tee. 
Add Exchequer Bills to be 1S- 
' ice of 11,000,000 
_ sued for the service of 1818 nonue 
77 6314620 


Broug’t 


onmpiine .. am 
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Brought forward ++++77,681,626 national debt, and part of the civil ex- 


t Exchequer Bills to be , Ki penditure, In what points these reduc- | 4 
we by this operation» -+27,272,630 tions can be made, I shall next endea- 


“—~  vour to point out. 
The Unfunded Debt, Jan. 1, 59 408.996 ‘ <—— ™ 
f % pend at ; ; om pia Fg To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
y 


. SIR, 
fanded debt will be increased as ie the Portfolio, a monthly miscel- 
ynder:— 


lany for May last, published in Phi- 
ned lpi oo "976,742,408 ladelphia and London, there is an inter- 

















esting review of Aly Bey’s Travels. ‘The 
. 97 970.6301 Exchequer J : nm 
By Baro ai a writer says, “Aly Bey has rectified 
| Bi want Ansuitios, at 136 various errors in the common maps of 
) an: seveccecesesseee34,948,160° Marocco. The river Luccos, for in- 
e ——— stance, flows to the south, and not to the * 
Will be, Jam. 1, 1819 +++e+e++811,790,563 north oi Alcasser ; and the city of Fez, 3 
Uufunded Debt at the same according to Aly Bey, is situated in : 
period e++eeeeeeeeeeerees 50,408,996 34° 6 north latitude; and not as laid ' e 
aah eanaae down in the maps of Arrowsmith, 3 
: ~,299,997 Rennel, Delille, Golbery, &c.” Hi, = 
; These joint debts, as appear by the however, he had given himself the | 4 
f returns made to the House of Commons,  troypje to consult the map of West Bar- ~ 
Jan. 1, 1818, were,— | _bary, inJackson’s Account of Marocco, | % 
' yy sf eat ticeanahaal ap hpmoyve- &e. &c. (which is by far the most accu- 
: CEE seoctecsecsoncose CREAMY gate extant, and whose geographical 
} 843.494,0v9 Orthography has been adopted in all the i 
43,424,0% 
* ie = een 
,ut, from the above, must be deducted ee moder n maps,) he would have seen 
oe . 7 , that Fez is in 34° north latitude, and 
| the stock which will be purchased by ; 
‘ a —- , ‘ hieh i¢ that the river Elkos, or Luccos, is de- 
. the sinking fund, the state of which it . : be " 
vill be now proper to notice. scribed (in that map, which was pub- | 
' The actual sinking fund for England lished several years before Aly Bey's te 
=e © 5 —_ — an ¥ Pa ° 14) 
i aid Ireland, and on the imperial and — = Pm.» e he eon 
a ea een, a SY LA Mianeon: Ga ofthis or ears im ; 
1318, 13,989,7362. ? “ Se «2 
| ’ ’ : , ¢ ‘ a 
; To which, we should have to add, Presses his reader with an idea that this Ra) 
‘ine j 4 for the voars Imt funeral cry is that of the Moors ; whereas ae 
, lie growing interest for the year; but, 2°. sonnet 
Ye apes... itis no such thing, it is the practice of the ht) ee 
» a luc minister has thought proper to ; 4. 29 ’ t | 
w" teeta tar hie sews, only in West Barbary, to cry Ah! Hy} Gu 
re take the whole additional charge for his ’ oe 2 ; t 
ear eae” - ons hi Al! and lacerate their faces with their t 
n uew loans from the sinking fund, which  <' ; . * | 
me hae finger nails; alter which they wash, 
e ill rather exceed the growing interest, > . 
ght , - 7 » drink brandy, and enjoy themselves! 
© we may fairly estimate the produce of Tien tote » te the interior of Afsicn 
h, iat fund applicable to the reduction of 4 2€ ‘alse sea he ’ 
. he petted Ake « described by Aly Bey to be without any 
ll lle national debt at 14,000,0002, and ls. pg 58 
hich, taki siaaaal winbinaie communication with the ocean, had been 
|- Wuich, taking the current average price ; ’ 
of stock at 70 per cent. will reduce the ‘“escribed also (years before = Bey’s 
debt, inthe course of the year, as under,— i'r avels were published,) by ~ rer 
1) Gross funded debt s+. «+++814.790,563 ~ His Account oi Marocco, &e, &e. thir 
Will beredeemed ssessecees 20,000,000 edit.on, page 309; and called, first by 
a samen him, Bahar Soudan; and represented as 
”) Leaves the funded debt.«ee- 791,790,563 ascahaving decked vessels on it. 
ib Cuftnded +eseseseceeseeee 50,408,996 Mr. Park, in his second journey, calls 
Ms —~ — this sea the Bahar Sefeena, without, 
ly 842,199,559 however, informing the public, or know- 
- And even, with all the efforts of our ing, that the Bahar Sefeenais an Arabic 
‘sted sinking fund, produces a reduc- expression, implying: @ sca of ships, or a 
Uon of 1,224,476 onl ye sea where ships are found ; and the situa- , 
{UIs evident the present system can- tion he places it in colucides — 
‘t continue, and that the minister, With Jackson's prior pean, seeesed ‘ance 
siough sorely avalnst his will, must are, thus, éhree concurrent seonerameanylie 
“cuce his army, reduce the expenditure — the situation of the Bahar SeeKay 208 
00 “We navy, reduce the interest of the of Soudan, first noticed by Jackson, 
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q and since confirmed by Aly Bey and —Taking the old calculat 

; ; a 

Park. There is an able discussion of ought to produce three a 
f this subject in the new Supplement to produce; one for the landlord ee 

, the Enclycopzdia Britannica, article for the expenses of its cultivation ac 


Africa, page 104 and 105. 
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To the Edlitox of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


ONCURRING perfectly, in the ab- 
stract, with the sentiments lately 
expressed by several of your correspon- 
dents, that the sum of agricultural 
comlorts and happiness would be in- 
creased by THE MULTIPLICATION OF 
SMALL FARMS ;—however I may differ in 
opinion from the popular sentiment as to 
the expediency of their more general adop- 
tion, as the supplies to the public markets 
are concerned in the question, under 
the established agricultural regime; 
where so great a disproportion of the 
produce is now consumed at home 
by scarcely half-employed agricultural 
horses and family establishments, for 
want of the due combinations in both 
the internal and external economy, to 
bring in every thing to the best advan- 
tage, which characterize farms of greater 
extent;—I have the pleasure of an- 
nouncing to you, that a new system of 
hydro-agriculture and poultry farming 
has been conceived and arranged, and 
is now in a forward state of preparation 
for bringing before the tribunal of the 
public, with a view of ascertaining their 
sentiments uponit. Ofthis new system, 
as aflording an enlarged scope of employ- 
ment to the present unfortunate excess 
of agricultural labour in the market, (by 
dismissing the use of horses altogether, 
and by employing human labour, ad- 
vantageously exerted through newly in- 
vented mechanical means, in their stead, ) 
as well as raising a more abundant pro- 
duce of the earth thereby; it is hoped 
the whole community will presently find 
the advantage, as fast as it is brought to 
its bearings, by establishments being 
constituted upon its principles. 

The advantages resulting to the public 
from a double produce off the same 
land are so obvious, they need only to 
be mentioned, ‘That a double pecu- 
nisry produce from his farm being had 
by the tenant, (at a double expense in 
its cultiyation,) would be equally ad- 
vautageous to him as a professional in- 
dividual, a brief explanation may suflice. 


1 


the third for the maintenan 
nant’s family; if we state this hs ug 
duce at 302. this gives 101, to each 
whereas, the gross produce being doubled 
produces 60/. : so that, by allotting to th 
Jandiord his 102. as before, and chars’ : 
the doubled expenses as 20/,, Pete a 
sums, added together, make but 30/ - 
thus leaving the remaining 301. as the 
profit to the tenant, instead of bis former 
10/.—treble his former profit. Again 
the portion of capital absorbed in the 
dead stock of the corn-farmer, his was. 
gon, carts, ploughs, harrows, drags, and 
agricultural horses, is considerable ; and 
his returns upon his circulating capital 
are only annual; but that employed in 
his cattle-stock is slower in its returus 
still, particularly if he goes through with 
the concern, aud is breeder and grazier 
too: whereas, it is the characteristic of 
the small stock, proposed to be culti- 
vated under the new regime—pigs, 
poultry, rabbits, pigeons,—(and game, if 
legislative arrangements are made to 
countenance this idea, as being alike 
favorable to the interests of the citizen, 
in being thus enabled to obtain a fa 
vorite article without baving recourse 
to surreptitious means of even purcha- 
sing it; and to the country gentlemao, 
desirous of preserving the game upou 
his estate for his amusement, as well as 
its intrinsic value in other respects,)— 
that the expense of stocking a poultry- 
farm with the parent pairs of each hind 
necessary to begin with is small; the 
rapid fecundity of their respective paturs 
so soon multiplying itself into ay 
desired extent of stock, and the returus 
upon them being so incomparably quich, 
ii comparison with the larger animals; 
so that these fundamental advaulas 
wiil bring the competition for the oe 
cupancy of these kinds of farms within 
the reach of thousands, who were belore 
excluded from aspiring to the tewanl) 
of even a small corn and cattle fa 
from the want of capital to manage oa 
The interests of the soil will also be 
consulted, in this arrangement, beyol 
all furmer example: when it is ve 
tioned, in general terms, («s the Conny” 
limits alloticd toa miscellaneous arti ‘ 
in a Magazin; do not admit ol er 
into details,) that all the powers : 
four elements of vegetable lasue’” 
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n, manure, and the pulve- 
pe yo soil, will be endeavoured 
aa brought into action to the best 
arantage, in combination with each 
other, on the one hand; and on the 
other, that nearly the whole produce 
of the heavy green crops to be produced 
off the land in quick succession, In virtuc 
of the garden-like arrangements made 
for that purpose, will be constantly 
consumed upon the soil by the large 
lire stock contemplated to be kept; and 
the rich manure, in itself more pecu- 
liarly appropriate to the smaller species 
of stock, will be farther enlarged in 
quantity by the addition of the rich 
articles of high feeding, about to be 
bought in for fattening them off for 
market, These will present inherent 
advantages in this system, as relate to 
the interests of the soil, which will leave 
both corn-growing and cattle-fecding 
far behind. 

How greatly then the value of the 
estates of the landed interest is likely to 
be enhanced by the adoption of a sys- 
tem which not only improves. their 
intrinsic value, but their extrinsic re- 
lations also,—as virtually converting the 
outskirts of an estate into homestead 
land, and bringing small tracks of ground 
within the pale of that advantageous 
cultivation which has hitherto been 
wanting to them;—and, as such, inviting 
a proportionable number of competitors, 
either for their sale or tenantry, eagic- 
eyed interest will not be long in finding 
out. Nor have the interests of the 
capitalist been forgotten amongst these 
humerous arrangements and combina- 
ligns, as novel as important ; but, on the 
contrary, a wide field of speculation 
will be opened to his view, by which he 
will be enabled to employ the telescope 


of his understanding to determine tor — 


himself, how far he may, or may not, 
employ his money to greater annual 
advantage jn investing it in the new 
species of hydro-landed property pro- 
posed to be created, than cither the 
puolic funds, mortgages, or personal 
securities, will yield him. Suffice it, 
therctore, for the present, to state ge- 
berally, that, if the lands in Great Britain 
- Treland Were improved only to the 
gree of paying a shilling per acre on 
ie in water-rent, for the money 
‘ wed : “ —— investing his money 
is mi rg anded security 5 per cent., 
sleling —— about sixty millions 
jean ac out in their permanent 

provement, and the enrichment of 
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their respective neighbourhoods. As 
the moncy thus disbursed is not an- 
nibilated, but is only thrown into 
circulation through the media of the 
labourers and artificers to whom it 
is paid as the wages of labour and pur- 
chase of materials; and as the annual 
revenue thereby created and, figura- 
tively speaking, springing out of the 
soil would be three millions sterling ; 
it follows, that, when the first year’s 
interest was received, there would then 
be sixty-three millions of money in the 
monied market, looking out for objects 
on which advantageously to employ it- 
sclf. In the next year, something more 
than sixty-six millions; and so on pro- 
gressively, according to the nature of 
compound interest: so that one batch 
of improvements, as of the estates in a 
whole lordship together, for instance, 
being once effected, will necessarily be 
the precursor of succeeding ones. 
T. T. 


en 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


ib communicating to you a few facts 
and observations concerning bread, { 
beg leave to premise, first, that they are 
chiefly applicable to the district of the 
metropolis; and secondly, that the prac- 
tical part is derived from a very intelli- 
gent man, who was led to be thus com- 
riunicative on seeing me make some 
experiments with powdered bones, 
whitening, alum, &c. This informa- 
tion, I conceive, adds to the usefulness 
of these remarks with a numerous class 
of your readers, whilst you, yourself, 
will be satisfied of my own claims to 
credit, before you have given place to 
this paper. 

From time to time certain substances 
have been found in flour and in bread,— 
not, indeed, immediately destructive of 
life, but certainly without alimentary 
properties, and, therefore, _conducing 
nothing to its prolongation. The 
bakers and the millers are at issue 
before the bar of the public as to the 
real authors of this adulteration of the 
prime article of subsistence; and the 
former have sustained, since the year 
1757, (a year of scarcity,) most of the 
obloquy attached to such a_ charge, 
which of right, I shall presently show, 
belongs to the latter only, with the ex- 
ception of the use of alum, in small 
quantities for standard-bread, and in 
sumewhat larger for household. “ Faney 
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bread and biscuits,” including “ French 
bread,” however, undergo a good deal 
of treatment under the bakers’ hands ; as 
do also those farther removes from my 
main subject,— rolls, hot-cross-buns, 
heart-cakes, puffs, pound-cakes, and 
the thousand et cetera of poisoned 
sweets that lie in wait for bealth at 
the confectioners’ and fancy-bakers’. 

During seasons of scarcity, plans, cal- 
culated to increase the means of subsis- 
tence, become numerous, bat are urged 
at the moment with too much feeling ; 
the desire to be serviceable in so good a 
cause being usually greater than the 
power to effect any good. Now, how- 
ever, the public can examine dispassion- 
ately what may be offered on a sub- 
ject that is always interesting. Irom 
that cause originated the many substi- 
tutes for wheat-bread during the years 
of scarcity that preceded the harvest of 
1816,—then arose the soup-establish- 
ments; and, sixty years ago, we even 
find an “artificial bread” was pre- 
scribed and recommended in the most 
respectable journal of the day, when the 
direful seasons of 1756 and 7 had visited 
the land. This may be seen in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for Jan. 1758, 
page 19. At that period, it came out 
that certain persons mixed up with their 
flour, bones powdered, pulverised stones, 
whitening, &c. as practised at this day, 
and more perseveringly adopted in 
proportion as corn is dear, and the in- 
ducement consequently greater ; so that, 
in dear times, we swallow every kind 
of adulterated stuff instead of bread. 
What is worse, the practice cannot be 
wholly discontinued in cheaper times; 
for the bran, or husks, are now-a-days 
ground down into flour of a brown co- 
lour, to which it is necessary to give a 
better “colour,” (as whiteness is per- 
versely called in the trade.) This is 
done by means of the substances before 
enumerated, which, when the water 
comes in contact, perform their fune- 
tions of bleaching, in some measure, 
and of combining or * binding” together 
flour that would never make a loaf with- 
out the use of those substances ! 

The original sin consists in grinding 
down to the dregs the whole of the 
corn, and lics with the millers only; the 
bakers, as such, bave nothing whatever 
to do with the admixture; they do-not 
know upon inspection bew flour will 
turn out,—such is the miserable state 
of information in the trade: it is by 
tial only that they ascertain who is a 
good maker of flour, or rather, “ what 
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mark upon the sacks, But vay on 


is a good mark,”—that is { 


this falia. 
SOMetimes 
OF factor 


cious mode of judging jis 
thwarted, by the meaiman 
shifting ill-made flour into Sacks of 
prime marks,” at the wharfy: a bi 
this, which should instruct those mill “ 
who best understand the due admixture 
of the ingredients proper to make fad. 
looking loaves, not to leave their sacks 
too long in the factor’s hands, 
After reviewing all the information 
I have collected as to the fact of—wi, 
are the persons guilty of adulteratiy: 
our bread ; I have no hesitation in layine 
the blame wholly on the millers—not 
only because they create the necessity 
of using such materials, bat because 
of the manner in which their (selling) 
trade is conducted—of which more hers. 
after, But I must also blame the bakers 
for not learning their trade (the buying 
part of it) more perfectly, say scienti- 
fieally ; like the butcher, for example, 
who can tell you the weight of an ox 
within one per cent. by the feel, and of 
the inside fat, and the grain of the meat, 
by its appearance? So ought the baker 
(as I will instruct him shortly) to know 
by the sight, taste, and feel, of flour, 
whether a sack will make 70, 75, or 80 
proper loaves, without any other test. 
‘To be sure, he knows already that firsts, 
purest, or fine flour, will absorb most 
water,—that they are dearest, and, there- 
fore, he never uses them alone, not even 
for standard bread ; though he must use a 
small quantity for the sponge, because 
they take leaven most readily, which se- 
conds, (in the use whereof consists his 
greatest profit,) fail to do sometimes, aut 
thirds never will. This is about all he 
knows of flour, aud therefore adds the 
coarser flour to the sponge, which has been 
made of the finer or stronger sorts, 10- 
gether with a sufficiency of “stuff” to 
bind the heterogeneous compost, soas to 
make the loaf keep its form, whieh It 
would not do without. “ Stiff” isa 
term of art for the solution of alum; 
probably we should say itis a caut word, 
used to keep the journeymen Jn the 
dark; as is the word stroug ({tour,) ap- 
plied to Dantzics, and AmericaD flour, 
which bas not been submitted to the arts 
of adulteration, and is therefore most pre- 
per for making the sponge. Strong alk 
weak, used of the different kinds of Hour, 
mean those which have more or less ol z 
farina of wheat; grinded brane and 7 
needful (though infamous) concomitad™ 
coustituiing weakness, Nothing 1s mer 


. tie 
conunen than to send back flour “il 
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1 to be made over again, the miller 
1alman being himself the owner of 
sages not to be ground, but made, 
or mixed, either for the hetter, when 
the quality is too low, or to be reduced, 
wien in too pure a State, as Is al- 
«avs the case with the flour made by 
fyreigners, Who have not SO great temp- 
ration, on account of the price of the 
aduiterating coming too near the. real 
wticle. Another misdoing of the millers 
is the grinding the husks of (tine) wheats 
« close as to rub off the surface of their 
milestones: I have found particles of 
these stones in seconds, though they 
mostly occur in thirds, Here please to 
yote, that thirds are not only made from 
oy inferior kind of wheat, but from the 
husks of fine white samples, affording 
an article much less nutritious than is 
cenerally supposed ; to say nothing of 
ihe other ingredients that contribute to 
jyrm it into a loaf. 

Such is the due apportionment be- 
tween the two trades, of the charge of 
waking the public swallow substances 
considered deleterious in no common 
degree; for it signifies little in argu- 
went, thatafew, very few, bakers were 
couvieted and fined tor having on their 
premises some such materials for whit- 
eaing the flour and binding the loaf as 
ae Mentioned above ; the fair inference 
is, that they had been served with such 
our as could not be made into bread 
without the use of them, and, therefore, 
themillershad sentinan additional quan- 
tity of the obnoxious material. Most 
othe bakers that were fined at Hatton- 
Larden, nine, ten, and eleven years ago, 
Were but servants of millers, nominal 
nasters, millers’ automatons; at that 
lime it came out, that one of those mil- 
lets, or mealmen, had eleven bakers’ 
shops, from which he issued what kind 
“ bread that best suited his profits; and, 
Whilst his underlings lived a kind ef cat- 
ind-dog life with the public offices on 
one hand, a goaded and furious populace 
on the other, their master, behind the 
senes, (who drew the money twice 
hon) steered clear of any impu- 
nicht Rc ne Rg which 
te conviction a ’ to it by reason of 
aainst eve =S 1S agents for offences 
Besides ied provision of the statute. 
wt a this, the quantitics so seized 
trivial “a premises were always very 
lnndreds wey the contrary, several 
son of the re : were found in posses- 
int and five lers who were detected 
Used by D years ago; that which was 

y Vrake, and another at Plymouth, 
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(who were sentenced, at Westminster, 
to two years’ imprisonment in the King’s 
Bench,) being of the kind called Derby- 
shire stone, which is essentially the same 
as the plaster-of-Paris, used by the 
north-country miller, detected a little 
time before. 

But bones are now the chief order of 
the day, the price whereof bas advauced 
in cousequence, during these latter 
years, from ten-pence a bushel to 
eighteen-pence, by the first purchasers. 
Few observant housekeepers in London 
but must have noticed the encreased 
demand for this article, the collectors 
infesting every street, and contracting 
with every eating-house, to take off all 
they may produce. Besides which, it 
is a curious fact, that two extensive 
establishments, vieing in eXpensive- 
ness, are recently set up, where “ **** 
bone collector,” is twice emblazoned 
upon sign-boards, imposing in size, 
and instructive by their contents. It 
is no less worthy of remark, that there 
was lately set up a new London ery for 
this trade of bone-collecting ; which is, 
* please to throw out yotir bones, that 
a poor man may get a bit of bread.” 
But ke who began it was assailed by an 
officer of police, who ordered him to 
leave out the word bread! And he did 
so. The officer, of course, was hired to 
do this piece of service; for no magi- 
strate, surely, would prevent a man 
from saying that he worked for his 
bread! I cannot consider this anecdote 
a digression: the poor squalid creature 
is well known throughout the district 
lying between London-wall and Old- 
street. 

The presence of all those foreign sub- 
stances may be detected in flour and 
in bread by common.and ordinary pro- 
cesses, Within every one’s reach; of 
these, I will first notice those regarding 
flour, to which, no doubt, the more 
learned part of your readers may have 
it in their power to make additions, in 
number and accuracy. 

Flour, pure and unadulterated, may 
be known—1l1. By seizing a handful 
briskly and squeezing it half-a-minute, 
it preserves the form of the cavity of the 
hand in one piece, although it may be 
placed on the table rudely. Not so that 
which contains any of the afurenamed 
substances; it breaks in pieces, (more 
or less,) that mixed with whitening being 
the most adhesive, but still dividing and 
falling down in alittle time. That flour 
which is mixed with grinded stone, 
bones, or plaster-of-Paris, loses its form 
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at once; and the more bran there may be 
jn it, the sooner will it lie flat upon the 
board. 2. Having dipt the fore-finger 
and thumb partially in sweet-oil, take 
upa small quantity of flour ; if it be pure 
you may freely rub the fingers together 
for any length of time, it will not become 
sticky, and the substance will turn 
nearly black ; but, if whitening be mixed 
wiih the flour, a few times rubbing turns 
it iuto the sticky substance called putty, 
but its colour is thereby very little 
changed, as is well known. 3. Drop 
the juice of a lemun, or good vinegar, 
upon flour so adulterated, and imme- 
diate commotion takes place; whereas, 
if the flour be pure, it remains at rest. 
This is most applicable to, and soonest 
detects the presence of stone-dust and 
plaster-of-Paris, Lastly, true flour will 
keep longer the impression, even of the 
grains of the skin, than that which is 
adulterated, the latter very soon throw- 
ing up the fine marks: and so let a person 
of a moist skin rub flour briskly between 
the palms of both his hands; if there be 
whitening amongst it he will find re- 
sistance, but with pure flour, none. 

You must have noticed, Sir, that I 
omit mentioning potatoes at all, and 
shall here only lament that the bakers, 
who think proper to use that innocent 
ingredient and valuable esculent, do not 
permit the public to partake in | the 
saving effected thereby,—smali though 
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Jan, 
it be. Nor have I —. ' 
use a single vituperation amin « 


execrable practices here ex 
I leave to the reader’s ta 
have J said a word as lo 


of alum, in these test 
whereof might certainly ay seme 
by the taste ; but I do not tar 
alum is ever put into flour in its i 
State, as the sponge would neve ~ 
with a large i Rid ee 
$e quantity exhibited amone 
the flour, At least, this I know that if 
the stuff (or solution of alum) be used 
by accident in making the sponge, it 
never will rise, or make sponge at all 
No; alum is introduced on the mixing 
up, in the form of stuff, and js used by 
every baker in the London district, as 
I firmly believe and can partly prove 
Of this fact, of its.uses and adaptation 
to the various descriptions of bread, | 
purpose to say more on a future occa- 
sion, as well as to elucidate some other 
topics herein but cursorily noticed; as 
also, of the proportions, and the mode of 
iitroducing the obnoxious substances to 
bread, together with the means ot de- 
tection; to be followed by remarks o 
the connexion that exists between the 
bakers and millers, or mealmen, and 
between both and the factors, with 
hints on the measures necessary to he 
adopted for ameliorating the compiaint, 
A HovuseHotpen. 


POsed; these 
ra Neither 
he detection 








CORNUCOPIA. 


Under this superscription it is intended to scatter detached flowers and fruits of Literature, 
similar to those deposited in the first forty Volumes of the Monthly Magazine, with the 
title Port-folio.—Ovid tells us, in his Fasti, that the she-goat which suckled -Jupiter broke 
off one horn against a tree ; that his nurse Amalthea picked it up, wreathed cé with gar- 
lunds, filled it with grapes and oranges, and thus presented it to young Jove, who made i 
his fuvourite pluy-thing. When he was grown up, and had acquired the dominion of tie 
heavens, he remembered his horn of sweet-meats, made a constellation in memory of it, and 
promoted Amaltheu to be the Goddess of Plenty, or Fortune, whose symbol it becaine, 
This horn is culled CORNUCOPIA, and is feigned by the mythologists incessantly to shed 


a vuriety of goed things, 


a 


MULIERIANA; 
oR, 
ANECDOTES CONCERNING THE FAIR SEX. 
(Selected from French Authors.) 

N many country churches, it is the 
custom to place the men on one 
side, and the women on the other. One 
day, in the middle of his sermon, a monk 
heard some one talking; and, this in- 
terruption disturbing him, he complained 
of it, A woman starts up immediately, 
in hopes of vindicating her sex, and said, 
* However, reverend father, it is not on 
our side,”—“So much the better, my 


good woman, so much the better, (ai 
swered the monk,) it will sooner be a 
an end.” 

Que day, a little girl, coming from 
catechism, her parents, secing ber ne 
lancholy, asked what was the mailer. 
“The curate is always scolding me: 
he asked me how many Geads there 
were?” ‘* Weill then, you answered, 
there was only one.”—* What do yo 
say?—One! L told him there are three ; 
and still he’s not content.” 

Count Fuentes was one of the great 


tee Mal d so success’ 
est gallants in Spalp, ai i 
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in his addresses, that, ag 7 = 

‘nated ambassador to the French 
ne the qneen (as Is reported) forbad 
eames ‘a on his intrigues there; and, 
as when he arrived, repeated her 
injunctions personally to him. In 
ite of her injunctions, however, he 
jook the liberty to pay his addresses 
‘oa very hamlsome yOuns widow, She 
complaisantly received his declaration, 
bat on condition that she should have a 
confidant: the count agreed, being 
charmed (0 find her so little offended 
with his pretensions. As he went 
every day to see her, one afternoon he 
fond his wife, the Countess de Fuentes, 
with her; “Now (says the young 
widow,) that we three are alone, Ll have 
ay allair to communicate that concerns 
both my honour aad my tranquillity.” 
This introduction interesting the other 
two, they expressed their acknowledg- 
ments for so high a mark of confidence. 
“The matter is this, (continued the 
widow, turning to the countess,) your 
husband isin love with me, and I re- 
ceived his declaration on condition of 
having a confidant in our courtship: I 
believe, madain, E can never find a more 
pradent one than you; and 1 entreat 
you to fake me under your protection, 
tat ] may order my conduct according 
tv your counsels,” ‘The husband’s con- 
lusiom may easily be conceived: the 
countess, however, pardoned him; and, 
itis said, he was reformed ever after. 

A young girl, at confession, accused 
herself of having learned an indecent 
song; but her confessor, not satisfied 
with that, asked her what song it was. 
The poor simple girl, without ceremony, 
then sung it out aloud in the chureh. 

Un the last sermon being preached, 
at a Visitation in a country church, every 
ole melted into tears, except one good 
old woman. ‘ But why dou’t you ery 
too” said a peasant girl to her. “ And 


why should I, (said she,) when I don’t 


belmg to the parish ?” 

A woman going in haste to one of her 
neighbours, told her, in confidence, some 
mighty secret, and enjoined her not to 
tell ttoany one, “ Make yourself easy, 
\Stys the confidant,) you may depend on 
uy keeping it as well as yourself.” 

A lady talking to Colbert on business, 


er he making her no answer,—* My 
ord, (said she,) at least make some sign 


Mat you understand me.” 

Be bape, going round to collect alms 

ad te iurch, said that, as for him, he 

= nounced a considerable estate 
0 he touk the habit of his order. 
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“ You would still have done better, (says 
alady,) to renounce other people's goods 
than your own,” 

Rousseau, the author of Emilius, tells 
us of two arch tricks, one played by a 
boy, the other by a girl; who had both 
been forbidden to ask for any-thing at 
table. ‘The little boy, who had been 
cruelly neglected, and still in fear of 
disobeying, at last thought of taking a 
little salt,—that was enough to give 
notice he wanted some meat. The lit- 
tle girl was in a very different case, 
for she had eaten of every dish on the 
table except one, that she much longed 
after. Now, to come at what she co- 
veted, without being taxed with disobe- 
dience, she made a general review of 
all the dishes on the table, saying aloud, 
“1 eat some of that, I eat some of this,” 
&e. But she affected so visibly to pass 
over one dish she had not eaten of, that 
sume one took notice, and said, “ Have 
you not eaten of this dish also?” “Oh! 
no,” says the little girl, in a low voice, 
dropping down her eyes. If this trick 
be more cunning, it is a girl’s archness: 
the other was only a boy’s. 

A famous doctor being very busy in 
his study, a little girl came in toask him 
for some fire. ‘ But, (says the doctor,) 
you have nothing to take it in;” and, as 
he was going to fetch something for 
that purpose, the little girl stuoped down 
at the fire-place, and taking some cold 
ashes in one hand, she put live embers 
The astonished 
doctor threw down his books, saying, 
“ With all my learning, I should never 
have found out that expedient.” 

(To be continued.) 
ELECTIONS. 

The following is a remarkable spe- 
cimen of electing members for Par- 
liament in the last century. It was 
taken from a memorandum manuscript 
of J. Harrington, esq. of Kelston, in 
Somersetshire, dated 1646. 

‘+A note of my Bathe businesse aboute 
the parliament. Saturday, December 26, 
1646, went to Bathe, and dined withe the 
maior and citizens ; conferred about my 
election to serve in parliament, as my 
father was helpless, and ill able to go any 
more. 

‘¢ Went to the George Inn at night, met 
the bailiffs, and desired te be dismissed 
from serving; drank stromg beer and 
meiheglin; expended ahout three shillings, 
went home late; but coald not get excused, 
as they entertained a good opiniow of my 
father. 

«‘ Monday, December 28, went to Bathe; 
met Sir John Horner ; we were chosen by 
the Citizens to serve for the City. The 
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maior and citizens conferred about par- 
liament business. 

“The maior promised Sir John Horner 
and myself a horse a piece, when we went 
to London to the parliament, which we 
accepted of; and we talked about the 
synod, and ecclesiastical dismissions. I 
am to go again on Thursday, and meet the 
citizens about all such matters, and take 
advice thereon.” 


WILLIAM PENN’S MAXIMS. 

The public must and will be served ; 
and they that do it well, deserve public 
marks of honor and profit. 

To do so, men must have public 
minds, as well as salaries, or they will 
serve private ends at the public cost. 

Governments can never be well ad- 
ministered, but where those entrusted 
make conscience of weil discharging their 
places. 

Five things are requisite to a good 
officer—ability, clean hands, dispatch, 
patience, and impartiality. 

They that are able, should be just 
too; or the government may be the 
worse for their capacity. 

The taking of a bribe, or gratuity, 
should be punished with as severe pe- 
nalties as defrauding the state. 

Let men have sufficient salaries, and 
excced them at their peril. 

To be paid, and not to do business, 
is rank oppression. 

Some are so proud, or testy, they 
will not hear what they should redress. 

Others so weak, that they sink, or 
burst, under the weight of their office, 
though they cau lightly run away with 
the salary of it. 

ETAT DE LA FRANCE. L’AN 26. 
Le peuple Frangaise+eseeseseeeesA BC 
La gloire nationale +eceeereeesees FAC 
Quarante trois departemens+++-e++- CD 
LiArimée eocccscccce-cccsesveee IPC 
Les braves cceccccsecscccccsccoees HE 
Le roi nest pas eoccvccvevetcorsess NIE 
LeS Pairs s+ sceecccecsccceceeees EBT 
Les deputésessecescccccccsessesoes HT 
La dette cecveccccscccccsccsesess (VC 
Le Credit cccccccccedece cocccecces BC 
La liberté de la presses +e+eeeeeeeee OT 
La Charte+cceccccee . coceseccce J, EJ PD 
LeS MIMIStres ceeecerccorsssesseee AT 

The solution lies in giving the letters 
their full and distinct French pronun- 
ciation. 

LONGEVITY. 

On the 8th of March, 1764, died at 
Fishkill, Duchess county, New York, 
Mr. Eglebert Hoff, in the one hundred 
and twenty-eighth year of hisage. He 
was born iu Norway, and remembered 
that he was a lad driving a team, when 
news was brought to his country that 
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King Charles I. was beheade 
served as a soldier under the P 
Orange, afterwards king of Eneland 
. ; a 
in the time of King James II, Jy Ouee ‘ 
Anne’s war, he went a privateerine roe 
of New York, being then aed ~ 
When he returned, he married had 
twelve children, and afterwards lived a 
widower thirty-three years. He never 
used spectacles, but read fluently, His 
memory and senses were entirely strong 
until death, which was occasioned bya 
fall that mortally hurt his hip. 
THE CHEVALIER DE BOUFFLERS. 

The Chevalier’s letters to his mother 
excited the attention of all Europe, by 
their elegance and sensibility ; one trait, 
in addition, will finish his character, 
He had an old female servant, who 
robbed him every day; he was frequently 
told of it, and asked why he did jot 
turn her away? his only reply was—* if 
I do, who will take her?” 


PERCIVAL AND BELLINGHAM, 

It is a singular historical fact, that 
an ancestor of the late Mr. Spencer 
Percival also fell by the hand of an as- 
sassin, in the year 1657. Robert Perciral, 
second son of the Right Honorable 
Sir P. P. knt. dreamed that he saw his 
own spectre bloody and ghastly, ant 
was so shocked at the sight that he 
swooned away. Soon after éommuni- 
eating the particulars to his uncle, Sir 
Robert Smithwell, he was found dead 
in the Strand, murdered. 

The Bellingham extract from the 
rolls of parliament, anno dom, 1449, 27, 
Hen. VI. besceches Syre Thomas Parr, 
knyght, one of the knights of the shire in 
the present court of Parliament for the 
shire of Cumberland ; that he, the \4 day 
of March, the year of our Lord Kynge, 
that now on the 24 was coming towarl 
the said court of Parliament, Robert 
Bellingham, late of Burnetsted, in the 
county of Westmoreland, Thomas Bel- 
lingham, late of the same, (and three 
others,) the day and year aforestit 
upon certain ground, called Cornwallise 
ground, besyed the crane in the ward 
the ventrie in London, whereby the hygh 
way of the said Syre Thomas lay to 5° 
to the wartir of the Thamyes from his 
lodging-place, and from there to 
said hygh court of Parliament, being : 
Westminstere, felons by-lay in awa 
of the same said’ Thomas, to the intent 
to have murdered or slain him, and there 
to such intent assault made upon him. 
And in the subsequent reign of “or 
VIL. the year, sais our informer, I 


. re 
not recollect, “one Herre (Henrte) 
Bellinga® 


d. He 


rince of 








oo *e 


—  a_— om 


, ie ee el 


1813.) 


Rellingham, was attainted for treason 
axl his estate escheated. . 

[na letter which Bellingham wrote to 
friend at Liverpool, a few days betore 
the death of Percival, are the following 
curious expressions: — “‘ I wish my 
afairs were come to a conclusion, 
every thing im point of law is in my 
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favour; but Mr. P. and the ministry 
have hitherto shewn themselves more 
inclined to favor Lord Gower than todo 
justice to me; however, as I ain resolved 
on having justice, in case of need, J 
will very shortly play a court-card to 
compel them to finish the game.” 
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THE SOLITARY HUNTER; 
A Serious Tale of the Indians. 
By JOHN DUNNE, Esq. 

4 CERTAIN man separated him- 
CA self from the society of his fellows, 
aid took up his abode in a desert place, 
in a remote part of the wilderness. 
His practice was to hunt by day, and 
to retire at night to his sequestered 
wigwam. He kept a brother (the 
ouly one of his race with whom he had 
aly connexion,) confined in a gloomy 
eave, Whieh he had hollowed out for his 
prison, close adjoining to his own habi- 
taiion. Him he visited every night, 
merely to impart a portion of food, 
sificient to continne existence; and, 
immediately after, without any consoling 
discourse, to mitigate the rigour of his 
confaement, shut up the entrance of the 
ceive, covered it with leaves and bark, 
aud retired, 

This unfortunate brother, from having 
lis hair of a fiery red, infections to the 
touch, Was Known among the men of 
his nation by the name of the red man. 

Aller pursuing this savage life for 
many Winters, its unbroken uniformity 
at length proved so irksome to the 
wiitary banter, that he resolved to 
procure himself a female companion ; 
aid, having first provided his brother 
with a suilicicnt quantity of water and 
dried venison, to satisfy the calls” of 
halure during his absenee, he set out 
10 realise his project. After a journey 
many moons, he discovered by the 
sinokes Viat he was in the neizhbourhood 
of (village; be approached it; but, 
declining to present himself at the house 
oi council, he stopped at a remote hut, 
<-parated from the other habitations by 
itervening trees; where, finding a soli- 
tary Woinan, he entered, aud was re- 
felved in the house of a widow. She 
a nim to seek the usual reception 
et beeen, repairing to the village ; 
remain Mee ; it was his desire to 
‘ith oo ed 3 and, presenting her 
ought with tac, Besh, which he had 
eae h 1 him for his night's subsis- 

» NC abode there, Ere the morn- 


ing was yet grey, he arose and departed ; 
and returned, alter the closing in of 
night, with a deer which be had killed. 
A portion of the flesh he reserved for 
their domestic use, the remainder he 
informed the widow she might distri- 
bute among her friends, taking care to 
conceal the cause by which, instead of 
receiving contributions, she was enabled 
to bestow. 

The next morning, he having departed 
as before, the widow repaired to the 
village, and presented her veuison to 
the wile of the chief, who was her rela- 
tion; but without communicating the 
secret. In the evening her guest ap- 
peared, bringing with him two deer of 
extraordinary excellence. Having power 
to dispose of them, she the next day 
(the stranger having left her as before,) 
carried her presents to the village. 
Attention was now awakened to the 
source of the widow’s wealth; she de- 
clined to speak aloud, but gave it to be 
understood, in whispers by the women, 
that a great hunter, whom = she was 
bound to conceal, who appeared to come 
from some very distant country, was 
the provider of her bovaty. 

The presents of the widow increased 
from day to day, till at length their mag- 
nitude excited the curiosity of the whole 
nation, whose joint efforts scarcely 
equalled the success of this single 
hunter, notwithstanding their superior 
knowledge of the best hunting grounds, 
In conversation the stranger had inti- 
mated to his tricud that he was unmar- 
ried, and desirous to procure himself a 
wife: this too was communicated asa 
secret; aid at length, as the chief of 
the village had a daughter to bestow in 
marriage, and the extraordinary virtues 
of the stranger offered an advantageous 
alliance, it was resolved to invade his 
solitude at the widow's house, and draw 
him into society. 

The son of the chief sought and 
obtained his acquaintance; he suffered 
himself to be eutreated, and at length 
yicided to the repeated entreaties of his 
jriend to become an inmate in the chiet’s 
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family. fe there saw the chief’s daugh- 
ter; he found her possessed of those 
qualities which engaged his affections : 
returning one day from a successful 
chase, he communicated his wishes of 
an alliance to her brother; who, without 
hesitation, gave him his sister. The 
festivities attending the marriage were 
long continued ; the feasts were provided 
by the exertions of the strange hunter, 
who never failed to return from the 
forest richly provided with game. ‘Thus 
the moons rolled away. 

At length the stranger thought of his 
return. His wile’s family opposed it in 
vain; his wife fullowed him reluctantly. 
Arrived at the abode of her husband, 
she found it the seat of solitude; his 
days were passed at the chase, the 
shades of the night always preceded his 
return; and her melancholy and appre- 
hension were increased, by observing 
that, uniformly after their repast, her 
husband, as if by stealth, carried with 
him the tongues and marrow of the 
animals he had killed ; and, after a short 
absence, during which he disposed of 
them in some unknown place, returned. 
By his command she abstained, for 
some time, from gratifying her curiosity 
by following his steps upon these occa- 
sions. At times, when she seemed to 
be asleep, to try her, he would eall ont, 
“Your bed is on fire.” He had ob- 
served, and was satisfied by, her obe- 
dience. 

At length, stealing after him unno- 
ticed, she saw with horror the barriers 
of the prisun removed, and had just 
strength enough left to regain her place, 
when her husband returned: he per- 
ceived her agitation, he suspected the 
cause, and, with a voice and look of 
rage, In dark speeches insinuated the 
fatal consequence of disobedience to his 
commands, She passed the night sleep- 
less; the day relieved her from her 
constraint, by the accustomed abscuce 
of her husband. Horror, however, so 
far overpowered her, that she had not 
courage to stiz abroad. He, feigning to 
xo to the chase as usual, stopped at a 
short distance from the wigwam, where 
he continued motionless during the 
whole day, with bis eyes rivetted on 
the entrance of the cave. Seeing night 
arrive without any steps approaching it, 
he considered his suspicions as unfound- 
ed, and returned home at the usnal hour, 
for the first time announcing an unsuc- 
cessful chase. His composed looks 


‘bespoke confidence, and inspired it ; and 


the next day, after a night of repose, he 
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took his accustomed course with bj 

accustomed phlegm, in pursuit of i 

prey. His wife’s curiosity now Ae 

came her terror, and she obeyed jts 
suggestions, by approaching tie Spot 

Where, by the glimmering light of the 

fire, she had seen her husband descend 

As she removed some of the loose bark 

and ieaves, the sound of her feet Upon 

the hollow ground roused the half torpid 
senses of the subterrancous inhabitant, 
and drew forth his groans, The voice 
seemed human ; she approached nearer: 
the voice was human. She removed 
the bark which covered the mouth of 
the cave, and beheld a wretch whom 
she soon recognized for a brother. She 
learnt his story, she wept over his suffer. 
ings, she adininistered to his wants: her 
conversation, like a charm, gave him 
new existence; and, imparting relief, 
she found consolation even in this cave 
of darkness. When evening approach- 
ed, the bark and leaves were replaced, 
and the separated wretches now added 
to their former gricfs apprehensions for 
each other. The tyrant returned, lis 
suspicions were not awakened, 

(To be continued.) 
— 

ORIGINAL LETTER FROM CORTEZ TO 
THE KING OF SPAIN, ON THE CONQUEST 
OF MEXICO. 

(Continued from page 238.) 

At Cholula 1 found messengers from 
Montezuma, who had come to gail 
information of my intentions from those 
who had been with me, and commit 
cate it to their master, Ass soon as they 
had performed their commission, they 
returned, taking with them the most dis 
tinguished persons of the first embassy. 

For the three days succeeding ty 
arrival, I could not but notice the little 
regard and attention that was paid me, 
I perceived that the respect of the citi 
zens diminished daily, and that the 
caciques and chicf men came to vist 
me but seldom. This conduct hegai 
to excite my suspicions strongly, Whe 
an Indian of the country informed o" 
of my interpreters, that the people & 

‘holnia had sent their wives, canes 
and valuable effects, out of the city, - 
intended, in concert with the soldiers : 

Montezuma, to attack us, and nots" 4 

one of us to escape; but that, . vs 

would go with him, he woud our? 
life, and place him in capeg ret 
interpreter disclosed the plot to mal 
lar, who immediately made it — : 

me. On receiving this informatioh, 


' oF obitants privatels 
had one of the inhabita P scistl 














1319.] 
wiged and examined, He confirmed 
the account of the interpreter, and I 
jetermined to anticipate them by 
e(riking the first blow. W ith this view 
| sent for the principal caciques to come 
«y me, pretending that I had a commu- 
pication to make to them. IL immedi- 
atey had them shut up and closely 
cuarded in a hall; and, bidding those sol- 
jiers who were near me be on the alert, 
{ordered them to attack all the Indians 
yho should be found in or near my 
quarters. I then mounted my horse, 
summoned my men to arms, and in less 
than two hours wholly defeated the 
plans of our enemies, after killing more 
than three thousand of them, ‘They had 
already occupied all the streets, and the 
troops were at the posts assigned them, 
but [had not much difficulty in defeating 
them, as they were taken by surprise, 
and [ had used the precaution of se- 
curing their chiefs. I set fire to the 
towers and other strong places, in which 
they had shut themselves. My quarters, 
which were very strong, I secured by a 
strong detachment, and employed but 
five hours in driving from street to street, 
aid finally dispersing our numcrous 
enemies, assisted only by four hundred 
Zempoullans and five thousand 'Tascal- 
tecans. 

On returning to my lodgings, I inter- 
rogated my prisoners, and asked them 
the reason of such treacherous conduct; 
they replicd that it was wholly owing to 
the Mexicans, who had collected an 
any of fifty thousand men, at a league 
aida half from Cholula, and by menaces 
obliged them to join in the execution of 
their plot. They acknowledged that 
they had been misled, but promised that 
iT would release one or two of their 
caciques, they woukl go and reeal the 
habitants, and bring baek-their fami- 
lies and effects, begging me to forgive 
them and grant them my friendship, 
Promising in future to be loyal and faith- 
. Rana I had represented to them 
ea ie their conduct, I ordered 
the vn 2 re cleased, and the next day 
as if ees re-peopled, and as tranquil 
ane of tf nae happened. In the 
matkets ee or twenty days, the 
quented as ee much {re- 
amie during which time I 
; ielineaainee the people of 
‘ul formert * . — of Cholula. Vhey 
Montesumus “ay: Iricnds and allies, but 
Sind femal dec edi 
— the means of disuniting 
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The city of Cholula cansists of more 
than twenty thousand houses. It is 
situated in a plain, well watered, highly 
vultivated, and abounding with corn 
and excellent pasturage, as is the case 
With all the lands in this part of the 
country. L’rom time immemoria} the 
government of this state, like that of 
‘Tascaltcea, has been independent. Its 
population is so numerous, that, notwith- 
standing the most careful cultivation of 
the land, and its fertility, great numbers 
of the inhabitants suffer for want of 
bread, and beggars are numerous in 
every quarter, In general, they are 
better clothed than the 'Tascaltecans. 
Persons of distinction wear over their 
other garments cloaks, in fabric and 
trimmiug like the African mantles, but 
of a different shape. Since my contest 
with them I have had reason to be 
pleased with their submission to the 
orders which I have given them in your 
Majesty’s name, among the number of 
whose most faithful subjects, I believe 
they may hereafter be ranked. 

I spoke to the ambassadors of Monte- 
zuma, concerning the conspiracy at 
Cholula, and told them that 1 was not 
ignorant of their monarch’s having had 
a share in it; that it was extremely un- 
worthy of so great a prince to offer me 
friendship by his ambassadors, while at 
the same time he was plotting to destroy 
me by means of others, in order to ex- 
cuse himself in case of failure; that, since 
he had not observed his engagem«nts 
with me, but had treated me with du- 
plicity, I should hereafter change my 
conduct; that, instead of going to visit 
him as a friend, and living in peace and 
harmony with him, as I had intended, I 
was now resolved to make a most bloody 
war upon him, ,and to lay waste and 
destroy whatever I could; that I was, 
however, sorry in being compelled to 
adopt such a course of proceeding, as I 
could have wished to have had him tor 
a friend, and to have advised with him 
onall my undertakings. 

The ambassadors most solemnly 
averred that they were wholly ignorant 
of what bad taken place, and did not 
believe that their master had the lcast 
concern therein, ‘They begged me, be- 
fore I declared war against him, to in- 
form myself fully of the truth, and per- 
mit one of them to go and acquaint him, 
and return immediately. As the place 
of Montezusia’s residence was but 
twenty leagues from Cholula, I com- 
plied with tieir request, aud allowed 
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one of them to depart. At the end of 
six days he came back, accompanied by 
the nobleman who had been with the 
first embassy, and had returned. 

E received by them from Montezuma, 
a present of ten golden plates, five hun- 
dred pieces of cloth, many fowls, and a 
vreat quantity of a certain liquor, which 
they make use of, called Panicap, made 
of maize, sugar, and water. 

The ambassadors assured me, from 
their sovereign, that he had no share in 
the projected revolt of the Cholulans ; 
that it was true the soldiers who garri- 
soved that city belonged to him, but 
that they were there, not in consequence 
of bis orders, but a particular stipulation 
subsisting between them and the people 
of Cholula, which obliged them to assist 
each other, and that in future his conduct 
should prove to me the sinecrity of his 
professions. ‘That he requested me, 
however, not to enter his territories, as 
the land was unproductive, and 1 should 
be in want of necessaries ; but that, ow 
making my wishes known to him, he 
would with pleasure immediately send 
me whatever L desired. Lauswered the 
ambassadors that E could not comply 
with their master’s request of not en- 
tering his dominions, as my duty obliged 
me to render to your Majesty an aecu- 
rate account of their sovereign and his 
possessions. ‘That T believed what be 
armed was true, but that he must 
permit.me tosatisfy myself of it in person; 
and that I begged he would not attempt 
to obstruct my intention, as Lb should in 
that case be compelled to resort to mea- 
sures injurious to him, whieh would ever 
be with mea subject of regret. 

~ When Montezuma found that T was 
determined to visit him, he sent a great 
namber of persons toaccompany me, at 
the same time declaring that nothing 
could give him greater pleasure. IT bad 
hardly entered his territories, when his 
people urged me to take a road, where 
they might with ease have destroyed me, 
judging trom the account I have since 
received of it, and the information of 
some Spaniards whom [ sent that way. 
Qn this road there were so many open- 
ings, defiles, bridges, and difficult passes, 
as to have enabled them to execute 
their designs with perfect security ; but, 
as God has ever, in a particular manner, 
from your carliest years, watched over 
whatever concerns a sovereign, in whose 
service the army and its commander 
were employed, he, in bis infinite good- 
ness, discovered to us another passage, 
bad cnough in truth, but much bess dan- 
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gerous than that which 
to pursue. 


Light leagues from Cholala are two 
chains of very lofty mountains, the more 
remarkable from their tops hej 
eovered with snow in the month " 
August ; one of them, both by day and 
night, frequently emits volumes of fre 
the smoke of which is forced up perpen. 
dicularly, with such violence, that the 
wind, though very strong in this ele. 
vated region, produces no change in its 
direction, In order to be able to givea 
more particular account to your Majesty 
of whatever is remarkable in this coum 
try, I selected ten of my companions for 
aiscoverics of this nature, and directed 
them to attempt by all means to gain the 
summit of this mountain, in order to 
discover from whence the smoke pra 
ceeded ; but they found it impossible to 
reach the top, from the extreme cold, the 
sreat quantity of sew, and the clouds 
of ashes which perpetually envelop it. 
They proceeded, however, as far as pos- 
sible; and, whilst at the extreme point of 
their ascent, the smoke issued with so 
much noise and impetuosity, that it 
seemed as if the mountain was falling to 
pieces under them.  On_ their return 
they brought with them some snow and 
ice, substances very uuusual in a cou- 
try situated in the twentieth degree ot 
latitude, where the heat is very pow- 
erful, 

While my people were occupied in 
this research, they discovered a road, 
and, on inquiring of their guides whither 
it led, they informed them that it was 
the most direct road to Chulula, and 
that the other by which the Mexicans 
wished to conduct us was extremely 
bad. 

On receiving this information, the 
Spaniards followed the road to the heiglit 
of land, which it crossed, and discovere! 
from the loftiest point of this height the 
plain of Chulala, the great city of 
'Vemixtitlan, and the lakes of that pre 
vinee, of which I shall hereafter give 
account to your Majesty. 

The detachment returned _ 
pleased with having made this ls 
covery. God only knows what Joy 
felt on this information; I told the alr 
bassadors of Montezuma, who bad = 
sent to accompany me, that _— 
solved to take this road, which W# 
nearer than the one they had ord 
mended, ‘They acknowledged — rf 
road [ had discovered was shorter “ ' 
less difficult travel than the other, ™ 


e 
that their objections to taking: |! “hat 















1819+] , 
hat they should be obliged to pass 
ihrough the territory of their enemies, 
the Indians of Guascingo, and that we 
gould not be able among them, as in 
the dominions of Montezuma, to procure 
gich necessarics as We wanted, but that, 
ince 1 was desirous of pursuing it, they 
would take measures for supplying us 
with proVisious. 
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I was fearful test these ambassadors 
were preparing a snare for us; but, as I 
had mentioned the road which # in- 
tended to take, I thought it not prudént 
to turn back, or change our course, as 
nothing was more to be apprehended 
than that a suspicion of our courage 
should be entertained, 

(70 be continued. ) 
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Recherches Nouvelles sur UHistoire 
Ancienne, par C.F. Volney, &e. &e. &e. 
New Researches on Ancrent History, 
by C. F. Volney, Count and Peer of 
France, Member of the Institute, Se. Se. 
Arevised and complete edition, illus- 
trated by Maps and Tables ; 3 vol. 8vo. 
WIE name of Volney is too well 

known in this country to require 
ys toallude to his former distinguished 
productions. With respect to the pre- 
sut work, whatever difference of opi- 
nion it may create from the polemiéal 
nature of the subject, the impartial 
reader cannot but admit that it dis- 
plays the extensive erudition, .ela- 
horate research, acute penetration, aud 
able criticism of its celebrated author. 

Nor can we give a better idea of the 

plan which he has followed in its ex- 

ecution, than by Jetting him) speak for 
himself. 

“Is it then true,” he asks, in the ont- 
set of his preface, “ that ancient history 
isa problem not to be solved, and that 
we are condemned to have vague ideas 
only, even respecting that part to which 
our system of education attaches a re- 
ligious importance? What! within less 
than a hundred years, the human mind 
has contrived to penctrate a heap of the 
mysteries of Nature, in astronomy, in 
physics, both veneral and particular, in 
chemistry, &e.; and it shalt not be alte 
fo divine the riddles which it has itself 
fomposed in the narrations of history? 
a arises this strange perplexity ?” 
“tera suitable reply to each of these 
Mestious, he proceeds thus :—- In faet, 
“ it the hooks Written within 
rahe ne SE years on ancient 
gata sce the arguments and the 
‘sets of their learned authors founded 
ar ou this principle :-— That the 
en of the Jewish people is the 

spensable rule for that of all other 

Hattons, 

age we must lengthen or 

Wee all other chronologies. 7 

th such a method, is it surprising 


and that it is by the measure of 


that our knowledge should have re- 
mained stationary at the same point 
where it has been left by J oseph Scaliger 
and Father Petau, more than two hun- 
dred years ago? And could this fail to 
be the case, when the learned that have 
cultivated that branch of study have 
almost all been ecclesiastics, who, as- 
suming ancient history as their domain, 
on account of its connexions with the 
creation of the world, have conceived 
their conscience and their religion in- 
terested in maintaining the infallibility 
of the Jewish system ? 

“If we wish to dispel, at least in 
part, the darkness which envelops an- 
tiquity, we must, above all, dispose our 
eyes to acknowledge and accept the light 
of truth; we must, in interrogating or 
hearing different uarrators, divest our- 
selves of all predilection; in a word, we 
must, according to the method of na- 
tural philosophers and geometricians, in 
the exact sciences, pot admit by antt- 
cipation any fact or any assertion the 
certainty aul moral probability of which 
have not been previously discussed aud 
duly appreciated, 

“Tt is in this disposition of mind,” 
continues Volney, “that the following 
researches have been made; and, as of 
all objects of disenssion, and of all 
means of proof, the least irritating and 
the least exceptionable is arithmetica! 
calculation; it is on chronology, which 
is the arithmetic of history, that we 
shall first exercise our criticism. We 
shall examine—I. What degree of ac- 
curacy and precision the Jewish chro- 
noloieal system) presents, considered 
jntrinsically.--2. On what foundations, 
either of facts or of arguments, if esta- 
blishes its authority, laying aside every 
dogmatical opinion,—3. Vb ho have heen 
and who cannet be the authors of the 
books which offer us this system, found- 
jue, in that respect, our augments anid 
our proofs, solely on the imipticat or 

sositive confessions of those hooks. 
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one of them to depart. At the end of 
six days he came back, accompanied by 
the nobleman who had been with the 
first embassy, and had returned. 

E received by them from Viontezuma, 
a present of ten golden plates, five hun- 
dyed pieces of cloth, many fowls, and a 
vreat quantity of a certain liquor, which 
they make use of, called Panicap, made 
of maize, sugar, and water. 

‘The ambassadors assured me, from 
their sovereign, that he had no share in 
the projected revolt of the Cholulans ; 
that it was true the soldiers who garri- 
soued that city belonged to him, but 
that they were there, not in consequence 
of his orders, but a particular stipulation 
subsisting between them and the people 
of Cholula, which obliged them to assist 
each other, and that in future his conduct 
should prove to me the sincerity of his 
professions. ‘That he requested me, 
however, not to enter his territories, as 
the land was unproductive, and 1 should 


be in want of necessaries ; but that, om 


making my wishes known to him, he 
would with pleasure immediately send 
me whatever L desired. Lauswered the 
ambassadors that E could not comply 
with their master’s request of not en- 
tering his dominions, as my duty obliged 
me to render to your Majesty an aecu- 
rate account of their sovereign and his 
possessions. ‘That I believed what he 
alirmed was true, but that he must 
permitime tosatisfy myself of it in person; 
and that I begged he would not attempt 
to obstruct my intention, as Lb should in 
that case be compelled to resort to mea- 
sures injurious to him, which would ever 
be with mea subject of regret. 

When Montezuma found that T was 
determined to visit him, he sent a great 
number of persous toaccompany me, at 
the same time declaring that nothing 
could give him greater pleasure. IT bad 
hardly entered his territories, when his 
people urged me to take a road, where 
they might with ease have destroyed me, 
judging trom the account [have since 
received of it, and the information of 
some Spaniards whom [ sent that way. 
On this road there were so many open- 
ings, defiles, bridges, and difficult passes, 
as to have enabled them to exccute 
their desigus with perfect security ; but, 
as God has ever, in a particular manner, 
from your carliest years, watched over 
whatever concerns a sovereign, in whose 
service the army and its commander 
were employed, he, in his infinite good- 
ness, discovered to us another passage, 
bad cnough in truth, but much bess dan- 
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serous than that which Lian, . 

at whie 

to pursue. they wished u 
Hight leagues from Chola 

chains of very lofty mountain 


la are two 


~ 1! 
remarkable from their ge 


eovered with snow in the Month of 
August ; one of them, both by day and 
night, frequently emits volumes of fire 
the sinoke of which is forced up perpen. 
dicularly, with such violence, that the 
wind, though very strong in this cle. 
vated region, produces no change in its 
direction, | {i order to be able to giveg 
more particular account to your Majesty 
of whatever is remarkable in this cous 
try, I selected ten of my companions for 
aiscoverics of this nature, and directed 
them to attempt by all means to gain the 
summit of this mountain, in order to 
discover from whence the smoke pro. 
ceeded ; but they found it impossible to 
reach the top, from the extreme cold, the 
wreat quantity of snow, and the clouds 
of ashes which perpetually envelop it, 
They proceeded, however, as far as pos- 
sible; and, whilst at the extreme point of 
their ascent, the smoke issued with so 
much noise and impetuosity, that it 
seemed as if the mountain was falling to 
pieces under them.  On_ their retum 
they brought with them some snow and 
ice, substances very tmusual in a cour- 
try situated in the twentieth degree of 
latitude, where the heat is very pow- 
erful, 

While my people were occupied in 
this research, they discovered a road, 
and, on inquiring of their guides whither 
it led, they informed them that it was 
the most direct road to Chulula, and 
that the other by which the Mexicans 
wished to conduct us was extremely 
bad. 

On receiving. this information, the 
Spaniards followed the road to the height 
of land, which it crossed, and discovere 
from the loftiest point of this height the 
plain of Chulula, the great city ol 
'Vemixtitlan, and the lakes of that pro 
vinee, of which I shall hereafter give @ 
account to your Majesty. 

The detachment returned hye 
pleased with having made this 
covery. God only knows what J¢ 
felt on this information; I told the a 
bassadors of Montezuma, who bad a 
sent to accompany me, that 1 was Ie 
solved to take this road, which ¥* 
nearcr than the one they had wey 
mended. ‘They acknowledged ~ rf 
road I had discovered was shorter ml i 
less difficult travel than the ors 


that their objections to taking it “iat 
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t the should be obliged to pass 
a ihe territory of their enemies, 
the Indians of Guascingo, and that we 
gould not be able among them, as in 
the dominions of Montezuma, to procure 
gich necessarics as We wanted, but that, 
ince 1 was desirous of pursuing it, they 
would take measures for supplying us 
with provisious. 
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I was fearful best these ambassadors 
were preparing a snare for us; but, as I 
had mentioned the road which # in- 
tended to take, I thought it not prudént 
to turn back, or change our course, as 
nothing was more to be apprehended 
than that a suspicion of our courage 
should be entertained, 

(70 be continued. ) 
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Recherches Nouvelles sur UHistoire 
Ancienne, par C.F’. Volney, Se. &e. &e. 
New Researches on Ancient History, 
by C. F. Volney, Count and Peer of 
France, Member of the Institute, §e. Se. 
A revised and complete edition, illus- 
trated by Maps and Tables ; 3 vol. 8vo. 
NHE name of Volney is too well 

&_ known in this country to require 
us toallude to his former distinguished 
productions. With respect to the pre- 
sent work, whatever difference of opi- 
nion it may create from the polemiéal 
nature of the subject, the impartial 
reader cannot but admit that it dis- 
plays the extensive erudition, .ela- 
horate research, acute penetration, and 
able criticism of its celebrated author. 
Nor can we give a better idea of the 
plan which he has followed tu its ex- 
ecution, than by Jetting him speak for 
himself, 

“Is it then true,” he asks, in the ont- 
set of his preface, “that ancient history 
isa problem not to be solved, and that 
we are condemned to have vague ideas 
only, even respecting that part to which 
our system of education attaches a re- 
ligious importance? What! within less 
than a hundred years, the human mind 
has contrived to penetrate a heap of the 
mysteries of Nature, in astronomy, in 
physics, both general and particnlar, in 
chemistry, Xe.; and-it shali-not beable 
fo divine the riddles whieh it has itself 
romposed in the narrations of history? 

hence arises this strange perplexity ?” 

After a suitable reply to each of these 

(Mestious, he proceeds thus :—“ In fact, 

WT turn over the books written within 

last two hundred years on ancient 

a T sce the arguments and the 

*!Setts of their learned authors founded 

oe ou this principle :-—“ That the 

“Monolozy of the Jewish people is the 

dispensable rule for that of all other 

Hattons, 

Meir standa 


rd we must lengthen or 
B1Orten all « i 


meh ther chronologies.” 
| ith'such a method, is it surprising 


and that it is by the measure of 


that our knowledge should have re- 
mained stationary at the same point 
where it has been left by J oseph Scaliger 
and Father Petau, more than two hun- 
dred years ago? And could this fail to 
be the case, when the learned that have 
cultivated that branch of study have 
almost all been ecclesiastics, who, as- 
suming ancient history as their domain, 
on account of its connexions with the 
creation of the world, have conceived 
their conscicnee and their religion in- 
terested in maintaining the infallibility 
of the Jewish system ? 

“If we wish to dispel, at least in 
part, the darkness which cnvelops an- 
tiquity, we must, above all, dispose our 
eyes to acknowledge and accept the light 
of truth; we must, in interrogating or 
hearing different uarraters, divest our- 
selves of all predilection; in a word, we 
must, according to the method of na- 
tural philosophers and geometricians, in 
the exact scicnees, not admit by anti- 
cipation any fact or any assertion the 
certainty aul! moral probability of whieh 
have not been previously discussed and 
duly appreciated, 

“Tt is in this disposition of mind,” 
continues Volney, “that the fotlowing 
researclies have been made; and, as of 
all objects of discussion, and: of all 
means of proof, the least irritating and 
the least exceptionable is arithmetical! 
calculation; it is on chronology, which 
is the arithmetic of history, that we 
shall first exercise our criticism. We 
shall examine—I. What degree of ac- 
curacy and precision the Jewish ehro- 
nological system presents, considered 
jutrinsically.—-2. On what foundations, 
cither of facts or of arguments, it esta- 
blishes its authority, laying aside every 
dogmatical opinion.—3. VN ho have heen 
and Who eannet be the authors ef the 
books which offer us this system, found- 
jue, in that respect, our arguments aud 
our proofs, solely on the impticit oF 

ositive confessions oO} those hooks. 

*Piese bases being lark dowy, we 
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shalk soe what eonsequences thence 
result for the foundation of ancient 
chronology, takon in general. 

“Let us begin with the times most 
known and most susceptible of eluci- 
dation, and let us first discuss the period 
of the Jewish kings, from Saul to the 
destruction of Jerusalem, under Zede- 
kiah, 687 years before our era.” 

The work is divided into three parts. 
The first part contains an examination 
of the history of the Jews, till the cap- 
tivity of Babylon. The second, the 
chronology of the Lydians, the Assyrians, 
and the Medes; the are of Ninus, of 
Zoroaster, of Zohac, of l’eridun, &c. Ke. 
The third, the chronology of the Baby- 
Jonians and of the Egyptians. 

The first part begins with the history 
of the Jewish kings, and comprehends 
tables faithfully drawn up according to 
the text of the Book of Kings, Our au- 
thor refers to the duration of the Judges, 
and to the help afforded by Flavius 
Josephus; and next inquires whether a 
sabbatical cycle, or year of release, was 
ever observed, no mention thereot being 
made in the Hebrew books. 

Volney then quotes passages of the 
Tentateuch, tending to indicate at what 
period, and by whom, that work was 
or was not composed; he refers to the 
epoch when it made its appearance, and 
then discusses tle proofs thereof at 


period, formi [Jan, l, 
» forming a geogr 
the style, and according rage system in 
the orientals. Genius, of 

“4. That the pretended sy 
and post-diluvian chronology, sa 
bable, so absurd even, is, till the ti 
Moses, nothing more tha 7 


) N an allegor 
fiction of the ancient astrologers, ‘wh. 


enigmatical language, like that of 
modern alchymists, has led into error mony 
the superstitious vulgar, then with th 
lapse of time, the learned themselves the 
lost the key of the enigmas, and of . 
secret doctrine. ” 

“5. That true chronology ought not 
nor could not, begin but with the history 
of the Jewish tribe ; that is to Say, at the 
epoch when its legislator Moses organized 
It as a nation. ‘ 

“6. That, nevertheless, at. that very 
epoch, no regular calculation appears in 
the Elebrew books; that it is only in 
dating from the pontificate of Eli, twelye 
centuries before our era, that we are ena- 
bled to lay hold of a continued chain of 
time and of facts deserving the name of 
Annals, 

‘**7, In short, that these Annals have 
been digested with so much negligence,and 
copied with so much inaccuracy, that it 
requires all the art of criticism to restore 
them to satisfactory order. From ail 
these data it evidently results, that the 
books of the Jewish people have no right 
to govern the annals of other nations, nor 
to enlighten us exclusively in regard to 
remote antiquity; that they have solely 
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some length. He particularly examines 
Genesis, and treats of the deluge ; of the 
tower of Babel or Pyramid of Bel, at 
Babylon; of Abraham, and other ante- 
diluvian personages; of the mythology 


the merit of furnishing us with means of 
information, subject to the same inconve- 
niences, and liable to the same rules of 
criticism, as those of other nations ; that it 
is wrong that their system should hitherto 


have been made the regulator of all others; 
and that it is in consequence of this erro- 
neous principle that authors have found 
themselves involved in an inextricable 
labyrinth of difficulties, by wishing some- 
times to force ancient events to come 
down to late dates, and sometimes recent 
events to go back to remote periods. This 
kind of disorder, which has more espe 
cially taken place in the History of the 
Empires of Nineveh and of Babylon, wil, 
(adds Volney,) become for us a reason for 


of Adam aud Eve, and of the mythology 
of the creation. He enters into a minute 
examination of the tenth chapter of 
Genesis, or the geographical system of 
the Hebrews, and likewise of the divi- 
sion of Shem. In his recapitulation, 
with which he concludes this first part, 
our author says, “from the results fur- 
nished by monuments, we think we 
have established as true the following 
propositions :— 
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‘*4. That the book called Genesis is 
essentially distinct from the four others 
which follow it. 

‘©9, That the analysis of its different 
parts demonstrates that it is not a national 
book of the Jews, but a Chaldean monu- 
ment, retouched and arranged by tue 
high-priest Hiikia:, so as to procnee a 
premeditated eifect, both political and 
yehgions. 

‘“° 3. Phat the pretended genealogy 
mentioned in the tenui chapter is im reality 
tnerely a nomenclature of the people 
hnown by the name of Hebrews at that 


entering into a new examination, 
furnishing a new proof of the excellence 
of our method,” , 
We cannot here avoid remarking, 
that, throughont this discussion, 
allusion is ever made to Sir Wiliaun 
Fones’s “ Defence of the Chronos? © 
Tioses, against the wild extiavkiet 
of the Eastern Asarontes ss: 
Peace we must infer, that yome) 
unaeqnainted with this curious ; 
tion, which is preservea in one °F 
volumes of the “ Asiatic sescare ' 
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: trouble says that, with all his erudition, the pro- 

and whioh will — - re wanted the firm and liberal mind 

f of the et aa begins with the of Hume or Gibbon. Nor does he for- 
The secone 5 





. . . ¢ ‘ f 
he Lydian kings. T’rom get to remind the reader ies 
0 chronology of he in refutation his original argument: for instance, h 
De the text of Herodotus, our author quotes the Zend Avesta, as follows :— 
of of Larcher’s wer ae aneaes of Sar- “In order to express the properties or 
' * the et - ° , » Pp jans 
al gxes the epoch ape of the lives of attributes of the planets, the soe 
e ji, and the real dates 0 and of (in the ceremonies of Mithra) exhibite: 
als. a and Thales, alt : > 4. } " 
7 Solon, Pisistratus, told by that ph’. a Jadder, in the length of which there 
' ‘ 9 ° w a) ( ; c . 4 « 
+ the solar eclipse tore oa Volney, were seven doors, and then an eighth at 
haa cco s » © - sa y “oC , rg (. 
: Josopher, which, | 625, before Christ, the upper end. The first, — rer 
occurred in the yea ‘ol ck A.M. He nified Saturn; the second, in pewter, 
, p Pb, 5, 6. Coe | al system Venus; the third, in copper, Jupiter ; 
¢ wt discusses the cn ty ey . oe fourth in iron, Mars; the Sith, in 
) ii A ne duratic ’ r Sixth. is 4 
a of Herodotus, in pear nage herimmer different metals, J lercury ; the — . 
7 x y } 1 4 > + “ , Z . . . al sg) , i r { . ‘ en 
he of the Assyrian em lculations with silver, the DZoon; the seventh, in sol . O 
ed llc also compares his ca and takes a the Sun; then the celestial canopy. “y 
use of the Hebrews ; yt pees Voluey immediately adds, “ Doubtless Ky 
rv dance at the history o hirer this ix tee feutiley tus Benaiita deenens Out re 
i i ints. and at the causes of their this is the Ecvptian ideas we 
- wanuscripts, and a ‘rors of cal- all these Chaldean and Hgyptian ides <) 
In arious readings and = errors : i - ee oe core avine existed many eal 
various s ing the list of and allegories having 
ve ulation, After comparing the list chee Abode sed Jecch. ue " 
ja- page age siven by Ctesias ages before 7 ‘awn for or . 
er ee, ae ds to the conclusion can thence be draw n for o 
of ; Herodotus, he proceeds to — ubiciaaiinct Camsie wits | 
of and by Herod onan according to against the anteriority of Ge , ; 
epoch of the ‘Trojan war, ; Ninewoh « respect to Zoroaster. 4 
- the annals of Tyre ont the Geecke Tho titel part commences with the 
, . 1g ive ; "ECKS . z » y - 
vd samines the dates given iy colon or foundation of Babylon. Volney com 
“ . . ; CAL e ° > ¢ 
it and refers to the era of Lycurg pares the Assyrian account . mnt 
rosus 
omer, f and the Chaldean account of Beros 
. ° . 7 ane the “afore th 
all Having examined the pve. Ai and Megasthenes; and then refers to it 
. ee ee re “a f Per- that given by Herodotus. He comes REY be 
or ‘a. cited | dern orientals under the : —.s ‘ed by the account 5 
t one ag : he Pishdad, mis, which is followed by i 4 
" a ae - of Conon, and an allusion to the Boo af 
. and of the Caidns; and, having com- . a iis tien diatiee the dain: lead 
re. pared the accounts of the ag mmical Kanon, or regulating catalogue, | tt 
“ ir Saag vl dagnesnsesa dane ner from the writings of Ptolemy the bien tec}. 
it those of the Greeks, he traces wr? a astronomer. After tracing the history ' 4 
" a oe gprs “gen : f of Babylon, from the time of Semira- , 
. . £ . Y _ 
18; Alter treating of the ancient mes mis. and that of its kings, to the reign | 
A att Zohac, Feridun, Cai-Cobad, oa of Nebuchadnezzar, he refers to the | + 
nd Chis, &e. &e. he concludes the nee i of Tyre, and then to the pretended : 
ile part with remarks on the profound ig- pon =a. Egypt, Lybia, and Iberia ; 
ne: horance of the modern orientals an " after treating of the last kings of 
matters of antiquity. E bylon, to the time of Cyrus, he ad- 
ve As he proceeds, our author lays un- an a the Cyropedia of Xenophon, 
. . 4 ‘. Yr " . ° iY a) ’ 
he lated to elucidate his subject, weighing = recret that our limits preclude 
ill, and examining each with scrupulous ie sivine the results deduced by 
for “petites; aud he is not ”sgpive Sivan neces thor from this long article respect- 
for f praise or censure. He reproaches i a Babylonians. 
“6 “ ayuors of “CHistoire Universelle aioe next enters on the chronology 
With having concealed the gross errors ient Egypt, remarking, that it Is ! 
If, ® the Persian and Arabian writers; of soon in the same degree of eS 
Hie ‘nd he also affirms, that the books — ec in which it was found and lett eS 
id “usat from India by Anquetil du Per-  o .° “om Marsham in 1672. 
ot ™, as the books of Zoroaster, were by § a uthor begins with the enumera- . 
a “ver Written by that legislator, and are ; meee rincipal documents to which a 
merely lowends and liturgies, composed — tion of Ce caalinin and of the different "a 
is Ly tha And 7 hie » has had recourse, . , & 
Is ‘Y 'he Mobed and Herbed magi, bishops — he sition often contradictory, Po 
Ic ws “trates of the Parsees.. 3, authe they have been chiefly derived; 
he He blames Dr, Hyde for his partiality whom Slcodetns Manetho, Synccllas, 
»% ‘ ~~ ° — , - ae hang ‘ 
a W le Sucbers, or fire-worshippers ; and such as Eratoshenes, 
nC 
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Rratoshenes, Diodorus, Strabo, Pliny, 
Vacitus, and Josephus, together with 
the Jewish books. ‘‘ These,” says he, 
“are all the feeble and mutilated ma- 
terials placed at my disposal to recon- 
struet the vast and complicated edifice 
of Egyptian chronology.” He then 
proceeds to the text of Herodotus, whom 
he highly extols for his exact deseription 
of the soil, climate, and physical state 
of Egypt; and, passing over his account 
of the customs, laws, and religious rites, 
he cites the historical and chronological 
part from his second book. 

{Ie next refers to the system of 
Afanetho. After having compared the 
dynasties of the Egyptian kings, 
according to Manetho, in Africanus, 
and according to Eusebius, as found in 
Syncellus, and in Scaliger, he quotes 
the text of Manetho from his second 
volume, as given by Josephus; and hay- 
ing analyzed it, he proceeds to the epoch 
of the entrance and of the departure of 
the Jews; which article he concludes by 
remarking, that “it willalways bestrange 
to see the author of Genesis, whoever he 
may be, pretend to be so well informed 
of so many minute details about Abra- 
ham, Jacob, and Joseph, when he is so 
Kittle acquainted with every thing con- 
cerning the stay in Egypt, and the 
departure under Moses, and the wan- 
dering life in the wilderness, till the 
time of passing the Jordan. That (con- 
; tinues Volney,) is against every probable 
state of monuments; and that confirms 
us in the opinion declared elsewhere, 
namely, that the materials of Genesis 
are totally foreign to the Jews, and that 
they are an artificial compound of Chal- 
dean legends, in which the allegorical 
spirit of the Arabs has represented the 
history of the astronomical personages 
of the calendar under anthropomorphic 
forms,” 

The last chapter begins with the nar- 
ration of Dyodorus, according to whom, 
Jaying: aside the astrological allegories 
of the reign of the gods, there were no 
Jess than 470 kings in Egypt from Menes 
to Cambyses, the correctness of which 
immense scries our author controverts ; 
and, having traced the history of the 
kingdom of Thebes from the twenty- 
fitth century before our era, he re- 
proaches that historian with . having 
omitted the invasion and the reign of 
the Arab shepherds, which had so marked 
an influence on the fate and direction of 
affairs thronghout all Egypt; and also 
With having made no mention of the 
list of the T'lreban kings, discovered by 
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Novelties of French Literature, 


{Jan, 1, 
Eratosthencs. After some fu 
marks, he says, 
mifted that the antiquity of Th 

back far beyond every aa 


“It must then be af. 


known to us; and that 
Egyptians had good reason 
9000 years to Solon, and of 13,000 to 
Pomponius Mela. As for us moderns, 
we are become so clever, that we have 
found the secret of preventing nature 
and monuments from speaking for them. 
selves.” In auother place, he observes 
that Diodorus had recourse to good - 
thorities, when he says that the pretended 
100 gates of Thebes were nothing more 
than large vestibules of temples, or of 
palaces ; and adds, that the perusal of the 
whole of Diodorus’s narrative respecting 
the site and construction of Thebes, 
inspires the greatest interest, when ac. 
companied by an inspeetion of the plans 
of that celebrated city furnished by the 
French commissioners.* 

Want of room compels uso pass over 
many other interesting subjects, in order 
to present our readers with the follow. 
ing results, as detailed by our anthor. 

“1, That it was only towards the middle 
of the sixteenth century before our era, 
(1556,) that the inhabitants of the great 
and long valley of Egypt were united into 
a single menarchy and under the same 
sceptre.” 

“9, That it was from this concentratin 
of power, and of means, that were after- 
wards derived in a progressive order of 
wants and conveniences, the gigantic 
conceptions and operations whieh history 
shews us in Lower Egypt: first, the eree- 
tion of Memphis the uew, built on the bed 
of the Nile, filled up by the hand of man, 
and dug again to the east to serve as 4 
moat : afterwards the construction of the 
lake Meeris, which consisted, not in esc 
vating a whole country, as Herodotw 
imagined, bat in cutting through av 
isthmus or neck of land in order to cay 
off all the surplus water of the Nile mo 
the hollow bason of Fayoum, as has been 
demonstrated in a memoir by M. Jomar!, 


the learned 
s to Speak of 


apo : : P 
a distinguished sarant, attached to th 


French expedition to Egypt. ‘Then - 
establishment and improvement of l 
immense military foree of which wor 
availed himself to gain his conquest 
Then the prodigious mass of riches vi 
kinds, drawn to the banks of the oh 
under the title of spoils and tributes oe 
conquered West Asia. Then the ne 
change wrought on the face cnet 





* They form part of the superb a. 
tion of drawings, notices, &c- undertan 
by order of Nupoleon Bonaparte, es 
niay he procnred at the library of Tree 


and Wiirte, in Solio-square. ia 
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nence of the number of mounds ing; and becanse the annual motion of 
4 ae which Sesostris cansed to be precession which the fixed sfars observe, 
‘ tent J. Lastly, the erection of the _ relatively to the sun, seems to be a seeulat 





°s anny ie pyrannds of Cheops and dial invented by Providence in order te 
Is = “i which were the supreme effort reveal its mysteries to the Studions man, 
m| peo and ignorant despotism embar- — skilfal astronomers have’ considered as 
r a8 i by its fi ches.” certain that the position of the sun in the 
to wie this monarchical concentra- sign of Aries, as it appears - the zodiac 
&, tion, we find Egypt divided into distinct of Dendera, oon st ip hs 
ve kingdoms, the traces of which are never our ome, Oe Ih ¥ eneee oe —_— rer ¢ Isposi+ 
‘utirely effaced. ‘The one, the kingdom tion of signs m the zodiac of the temple of 
- - A », comprising Upper Egypt or sneh (Latopolis, in lat. 25° 16’) expresses 
» . hg : ther the . sadam of the Delta, the year 4600. Doubtless many readers 
a oa ‘oe having, for its capital, well be glad to see the proofs of these as- 
i pared Memphis, situated to the east of sertions detailed by onic of the protessors 
ed Nil of astronomy who has seen the monuments, 
ue ‘a centuries and a half before this With that view, (concludes our author,) we i 
of union, that is, abont the year 1800 before have hereto annexed a memoir ot the late y 
he out era, an irruption of wandering bar- M. Nouet, who procs 8 seat en ee 
"5 tarians, such as China has experienced, to the French expedition =e hie % 
Cs, ad subdued this hingdom of Memphis, Having terminated this part ol his es 
- which, at that epoch, would seem to vave work, Volney next presents Us witht = 
ns hen subdivided into other states, either ‘ J2esearches on the Antiquities of the - 
he tnbutary or independent. Every thing Temple of Dendera, in Upper Egypt, * 
indicates that these barbarians were Arab according to the construction of the Zo- « 
ver hordes, and especially the remains of the (ie in the ceiling of its peristyle,” by : 
ler aucient Cushite tribes, A@d aud Tamoud, M. Nouet; on “which he makes thy 
We to which we must join the Mediunites and Ejlowing rewieris <—~ 
; the Amalekites, whom the Mussulman au- ““¢, Mecording to these principles, which 
fle thors point out to as as their branches and are those of all astronomers, we see that the 
ra, ther kindred, and whom we find after- annual precession being filty seconds and 
pat wards established on the confines of Egypt. a fraction of about a fourth or a fifth, it 
ito Ke kingdom of Thebes having resisted 11.068 results that a whole degree is dis- 
jn this invasion, there eusued an habitual placed in seventy-one years and eight or Wy 
Nate of warfare, the effect of which was nine montlis, anda whole sign im 2152 or 
= ‘yunite all belonging to the nation onder 9153 years. ? 
~* tke same standard, and finally to expel the *°% Now, if, as is the case in astronomy 
al lweign intruders, The formation of the ihe sania cquinoctial point was in the 
tie Jewish people belongs to this period. first degree of Aries in the year 388 before 4 
ae _“ Before this invasion of the Arabs, that Christ “ht thence results that 1t was in the 1} 
et. ‘ osay before the year 1800, a profound first degree of Taurus about 215% years | h 
hed obscurity reigns over the history of Mem- before, that is about 2540 before Christ ; a: 
a: ps and of Lower Egypt, without doubt 14 thus soing back from sign to sign, the 5 
- vecatlse the long and violent tyrauny of the fst desrce of Arics was found to be the . 
the Nrabs caused the monuments to disappear ; autumnal equinoctial pomt, about 12,912 4 
ca: aud also, because the geographical consti- weenie before the year 388, that is 13,500 ‘i 
ns lution of the country, divided into islands, years before our era; would not this be i 
om is favowrable to disorder andanaichy. ‘The vied Pomponius Mela meant, when he re- | 
rs Kuigdom of Thebes, on the contrary, laies that, according to the Egyptians, the i 
nite omogeneous in its tervitory, and favoured port sll tise world (that is, of the great ce : 
cen Y iS unperisheble granites, has trans- lethal circle,) goes back to 15,000 years? : 
irl, ullted to us, in its temples, in its palaces, Our sarnlus of 300 years would not be 
the "RS tombs, innumerable monuments of a rr ne because Pomponius may have § 
the ‘Wwilization whose origin goes back toin- ‘ aetel o hevued calculation made about : 
the detinite antiquity. Untortumately, the the time of Ptolenty or Alexander. 
tris “ecTets thereof are expressed by hierogly- “ It is besides worthy of remark, that 
ast, vue Hgures, which we are seldom able to the Eevptians never admitted or acknow- 
all “plain, ‘Their meaning, nevertheless, in er Boe. , s their chronology, the deluge of 
vile, » ie astronomical pictures, has been shewn the Chaideans in the sense in which we 
rou with sufficient clearness to deduce from take it: and that, without doubt, because 
prial “em results far from questionable. Thus, amon ‘ie Chaldeaus themselves, it was 
~ otnee cotliae of the temple of Dendera, mall an allegorical manner of expressing 
— “ormerly Tentyris, in lat. 262 9) the diss spat y 4 varius was in the solstitial point of 
llee- Position of the signs and constellations is wera ng whieh really was the case at the 
wet that eeined, that it is generally agreed epoch when the vernal equinoctial point 
and ™ - represents the state of the heavens 0 in Tuurus, This carries us back 
atte! one Moment of the foundation of the | 


irty-fi irty second cene 
Mple, or of to the thirty-first or thirty 


the execution of the paint- era, that 1s tO say, pre- 
i 3 pa tury before our @ra, eisely 
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cisely to the dates established by the In- 
dians and by the Jews, copyists from the 
Chaldeans. A fine career is open, in this 
kind of research, to the learned who will 
enter into it with the impartial desire of 
truth united to a svientific knowledge of as- 
ironomy. Without these two conditions it 
is no longer possible to penetrate into an- 
tiquity. Our task (says Volney, in con- 
clusion, ) is finished.” 

From the comprehensive view we 
have taken of the contents of this pub- 
lication, a tolerably accurate judgment 
may be formed of the laborious task 
accomplished by its author. To trace 
the connexion of events from so many 
different sources, with the intention to an- 
alyze and correct a series of chronological 
facts, in the history of so many nations, 
through a long succession of distant 
aes, required, indeed, no common share 
of knowledge and no ordinary depth of 
reading. ‘he references and quotations 
are accordingly extremely numerous and 
diversified; but, as the various autho- 
rities are contrasted, when necessary, 
in chronological and genealogical ta- 
bles, comparison is rendered easy, aud 
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(Jan, j 
the trouble of ae oe, 
To those who te 6 obviated, 

© for biblical 
disputations, here is a wide field th 
open tor the exercise of their Ae 
those likewise who are fond of ex ~ 
the secret recesses of very remote 2 
quity, will here find a clue to oer 
them in the intricate and thorn a 
suit ; while to others, who have Ars 
clination to bewilder themselves jp the 
mazcs of history, whether sacred ' 
profane, disquisitions of so abstruse a 
natiire may perhaps appear sometimes 
less interesting. Hence, in one part of 
his book, Voluey has expressed a ho 
that the paticuce of the reader may. jn 
some degree, be requited by the con. 
ciseness of his labour, as well as by the 
clearness and even the novelty of his 
results. How far the event may justify 
that hope, the English reader will soon 
haveau opportunity to determine, as there 
will shortly appear a translation of this 
work, made at Paris, under the imme- 
diate inspection of the author. 


We understand a translation of the en- 
tire work is now printing in London, 
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SONNET TO NIGHT. 


EASON of calm repose, whose silent 
power 
Steals o’er Creation’s bounds, and reigns 
supreme ; 
I gladly hail the oft-returning hour, 
That hastes thee on to shroud the solar 
beam, 


Then let the gay their giddy course pursue, 
Uncheck’d by Wisdom’s mild and genial 
ray ; 
But Meditation will rejoice to view 
Her kindred scene, and own its placid sway, 


Far o’er th’ ethereal space each radiant train 
Sings, with its sister orbs, their Makex’s 
praise ; 
And as the wanderer seeks the lonely plain, 
Enraptur’d much, and lostin Fancy’s maze, 
With ardent search, his philosophic eye 
Roves threugh the hidden stores of vast 
immensity. PY THIAS, 
—<— 
TO A LADY, ON ASKING A GENTLEMAN 
HOW LONG HE WOULD LOVE HER. 
T is not, Celia, in our power 
To say how long our love will last; 
It may be, we, within this hour, 
May lose those joys we now do taste : 
The blessed that immortal be 
From change in love are only free. 


Then, since we mortal lovers are, 
Ask not how long our love will last, 

But, while it does, let us take care, 
Each minute be with pleasure past : 

Were it not madness to deny 

To live, because we're gure to die. 





ON LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 


Friendship! mysterious cement of the soul, 

Sweet’ner of life, and solder of society! 

I owe thee mach, Blair. 
AIN man! to boast that Love can bind, 

With silken cords, the wavering mind; 

Changeful as the dreams of those 

Whose guilt or folly goad repose, 

When Fancy o’er their slumber throws 

Her nightly spells of wanderings vain, 

That soothe or fire the yielding brain, 

Now, as the calm and settled ocean, — 

That scarcely heaves, in tranquil motion, 

Whose gently trembling buoyant wave, 

Half fears the pebbly shore to lave; 

Anon, the southern windsarise, _ 

And mountain-billows storm the skies, 

And dash upon the sounding shore, 

Like rude war’s howl, and thunder’s roar. 


Vain!y the rash and forward youth 
Plights his vows of stedfast truth, 
Deceiving self, deceives the fair,— 
Who fondly thinks his love sincere. 
And vainly dreams that words have power 
To hold, as in the plighted hour, 
Firm as the forest oak, that rears 
Its stately growth, nor danger tears 
When desolation, spreading waste, 
Rides upon the wintery blast, 

And every tree of tenderer birth 

Is prostrate thrown upon the earth. 


A word, a look, may part for every 
Hearts that Love had knit together; 
Or Mary’s smile and soften’d eye, 
And matchless grace and dignitys 
May rob from Ellen’s fond control, 
Love’s inconSant waverps soul. 














1819.) 
Or Lave, that Store and tempest press*d, 
Was fondly cherish’d and caress’d, 
Jn peace is losts when calmly sure 
We jeatless thought he’ d aye endure. 
{Peace and Love ne ¢r dwell together, 
Meet they may, but soon will sever 5 
For Love delights to build his fame 
In conquests worthy of his name, 
To range the thick entangled woed, 
Where danger lurks in every brake 
And holds alone the chiefest good 
That’s snatch’d from peril’s lofty peak. 


+; a self-consuming fire, 

- slows and burns with strong desire, 
Till spent its rage, extinct its flame, 
It leaves a cold and nerveless name, 
How beats that heart that Love has flown! 
Desolate, dreary, void, and lone! 
ITis like a barren sandy waste, 

Where not a flower or shrub can grow ; 
(Tis as if life had breath’d its last 

To every feeling but to woe. 
Where can it fly to seek relief? 
Or where unbosom all its grief? 


0! Lhave felt in this sad hour 
The genial influence of a pow’r, 
Of worth far more than Love can boast, 
With all his glittering outward show ; 
That dazzles, till his victim’s tost 
By passion’s blasts in keenest woe. 


Hail, Friendship ! of immortal birth, 
Thou comforter and joy of earth ! 

Pure as the blue expanse of heaven, 
When o’er its face no cloud is driven, 
And Phebus glows with radiant brow, 
And shines and blesses all below ! 
Lovely as that sphere at night, 

When Cynthia sheds her silvery light, 
And numerous stars are twinkling high, 
Spangling o’er the ethereal sky ! 


Thou ne’er could’st have thy being first, 
Where storms and wreck continual! burst 
On feeble man’s devoted head ; 

Where evil men, alas! will spread, 

With wide and devastating waste, 

Infernal War’s devouring blast ; 

Who stands upon yon rocky height, 
With crimson standard far unfurl’d ? 
Glare his red eyes around the world, 

Thick flaming with infernal light : 

Pestilence, famine, fear, and death 9 
Spread beneath his baleful breath : 
Mid clash of swords, and discord’s din, 
Bellows his hoarse rough voice between ; 
Casting a scornful ghastly smile 

pon his votavies the while,— 

Vho hold it honour, fame, renown, 
Oown this tiend their god alone ; 
° Spread his horrors o’er the plain, 
And sacrifice their fellow men ! 


= Friendship never haa her birth 
Mg tude and slaughtering sons of Earth: 
. % —in Heaven’s bright sphere she rose, 
‘ated pure, where none are foes, 
Mat name she bears above, — 
an erate Charity, or Love, — 
: ail her as their dearest Buest, 
Nd are with her Supremely blest. 
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And calmness, peaces and joy for ever, 
Unite as one all hearts together. 


If Love again should storm my breast, 
Wilt thou, fair Friendship, lull to rest 
Th’ unruly passions of the mind ? 
And wilt thou go before, and bind 
Love’s wings, and train him in the way, 
That Reason ne’er may lose her sway ? 
O! then, I'll bless Love’s potent spell, 
With Friendship, Love will, aye, be well. 
Yet, if this taste too much of bliss, 
"oo much for man of happiness, 
Then let thy gentle self alone 
Protect me, as thou ’erst hast done: 
Let me retain that friendly heart, 
That beats responsive to my own; 
That oft in troubledid’st impart 
That peace I else had never known. 
O fill us with thy genial glow, 
And guide us in thy blissful way, 
That we may strong and stronger grow, 
Diffusing round thy heavenly ray, 
Till, parting from this world of strife, 
We rise again in bliss above, 
With thousands to a better life, 
To dwell in realms of Peace and Love! 
C. H. 
=< 
To ** *#*## 
FoR thee may Love his chain of gold, 
Each link begirt with wild flowers, 
twine ; 
With roses cover every fold, 
And dew them o’er with purple wine. 


Hope may ii. wings around thee wave, 
And, point: g on with beaming eye, 
Fan the wild mists of Care away, 
And gild each hue that decks the sky. 


Hymen, with streaming flambeaux bright, 
May dance around his altar gay, 

And swear with blazing torch to light 
Thee far on life’s unruffled way. 


And Plenty may, with copious horn, 
Come first of all the nymphs so fain, 

To greet thee on that joyous morn, 
With Health and Mirth in endless train, 


May sober Memory come at eve, 
With mirror like the moonlight wave, 
Where, calmly bright, each joy shall leave 
A lovelier tint than first it gave, 


But me no glittering chain of gold 

The urchin blind hath doom’d to wear ; 
But fretting iron, creeping cold, _ 

Hath chill’d my bosom to despair. 


Hope with’ring died, and Hymen frowns, 
And Plenty’s horn is void to me 5 
And Health, and Mirth, and all, have flown, 
All—save the lingerer Memory. A. W. 
—__—— 
ANACREON, OVE 13, IMITATED*, 
HILE Love th’ unmanly Atys burns, 
And all his fame to madness turns, 
Infuriate o’er the mount he flies, 
The rocks rebellow to his cries ; 
The seers of wild prophetic song 
To Claros’ hallowed fountain throng, 
And, drinking deep, in frenzied rhime 


tr Heaven’s wide fields, etherealbrightnessy Breathe th’ enraptur’d strains sublime, 


‘preads her wings of aerial lich 
, tness 
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ee * See Moore’s 12th ode. 
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But, God of Love and God of Wine, 
Your frenzied joys alone are mine; 
While with the vineyard’s rosy dews, 
And weeping vines my bow! diffuse, 
And o’er my braided locks of snow 
The balmest sighs of perfume flow ; 
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Jan, 1 
And, dearest girl, I soft recline , 


On that vibrating heaven of thine: 
I will the sweetest madness prove, 
That of wine and that of love, ’ 

Clonmell, D. RH. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS IN DECEMBER; 


With an Historica. and CRITICAL PRoimium. 


—— 


*.* Authors or Publishers, desirous of seeing an earl 


y notice of their works, are 


requested to transmit copies before the 18th of the month, 
a 


‘Tue most costly book of the month, and 
one of the most splendid in’ the lan- 
zuage, is the edition of Don Quixote, 
embellished with masterly engravings, 
from original paintings by Mr. SMIRKE. 
It may, indeed, be called the Smirke 
Quirote; for the father executed the 
designs, while his ingenious daughter 
corrected, improved, and perfected the 
translation. ‘The engravers having ex- 
erted their best skill, and no expense 
having been spared in every department 
of the work by the publishers, it may be 
considered, in its best editions, as a 
epecimen of the advanced state of the 
arts of design, engraving, and typogra- 
phy in London, at the epoch of its pub- 
licationg As may be expected, the 
quarto and the royal octavo editions are 
becoming scarce, and are likely to bear 
a considerable premium. 

A translation has appeared of Dr. 
Macenpie’s Researches on Gravel, a 
tract of original research, which me- 
rits general attention from the prac- 
tical utility of its doctrines, ‘ All the 
causes of gravel, direct and indirect, 
may (he says,) be reduced to the fol- 
lowing :— 

**41, Mature and advanced age. 

“2. Too nutritious diet, principally 
composed of animal substances containing 
a large proportion of azote. 

“3. The want of sufficient exercise, 
literary labours, lying too much in bed, 
&c. 

“4, A habit of drinking but little of 
liquids of any kind. 

“5, The use of generous wines and spi- 
rituous hiquors. 

“6, Copious perspiration, and all serous 
evacuations occurring in persons other- 
wise disposed to gravel. 

“7, "the ill habit of long retention of 
the urine in the bladder.” 

There are several chapters treating of 
the mode of cure; but the following 
passages merit quotation :— 

‘** As soon as pain and distress about the 
lumbar region, or the expulsion of sand, 


&e. announce that calculous Cotcretions 
exist, every measure must be adopted that 
is calculated to effect their expulsion, 
Many patients obtain this advantage by 
drinking at different times during the 
day, particularly in the morning and eve 
ning, either a large glass of pure water, 
or of some diuretic mineral water, such 
as Seltzer, Luxenil, Contrexeville, &c, or 
a glass or two of table beer, or wine co. 
piously dilated with water, 

“If this method be not adopted, patients 
are constantly tormented by pains in the 
kidneys, rigors, general inguietude, and 
restlessness; and this state is often pro- 
longed for many months.. Some patients 
obtain temporary relief from the warn 
bath, the application of leeches, general 
bleeding, &c.: but the proper way to 
relieve, or, what is still better, remove 
these disorders, is a change of diet. 

‘The existence of uric acid being con- 
nected with the too free use of animal 
substances as food, which contain azote, 
and the proportion of that acid being 
almost always in a direct ratio to the 
quantity of the aliment employed, nothing 
more in general is required to effect the 
object of the first indication, than are 
striction of diet, as regards the use of those 
substances. I have often seen persous 
cured in the first stage of the disease, 
merely by ceasing to take animal food at 
breakfast, to which they had been accus- 
tomed. Eight or ten days after this 
change in diet, they perceived the 
sand begin to diminish ; and it has rarely 
happened that it has not disappeared after 
three weeks or a month, provided they 
do not eat at dinner so as to make eo 
for the privation which they have suffer 
at breakfast. « wnfarl 

“ Without doubt, bread, particalay 
that made with rye-flour, pastry, © 
farinaceous legumens, Italian paste, a 
potatoes, the green legumens, sugaly © 


_may be advantageously employed as ood, 


. with 
particularly when simply prepared ; 
these the patient i, ee : ’ 
satisfy his appetite. When pation’: 
this regimen, they must avoid spirituou 
liquors, 
and they ought to 


5 . e, 
and wine in an undiluted rage 
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drink cop huenss 
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gqneouls quids; such liquids reudering the 


ore abundant, without increasing 

a aeantitY of uric acid, will necessarily 

‘minis the proportion of the latter to 
the former.” 

4 volume of essays, called the Insane 

World, contains an amusing view of 

wme follies of society, by a worthy 


orthodox writer. | 
The Memoirs of General Sir James 


Lith, add to the authentic materials of 
the military history of the late war. 
The general, after setting at defiance 
ail the machinery of death in fields of 
battle, in various parts of Europe, fell 
a victim to the West-India climate in 
ober 1816. 

af. Barrow, secretary of the Admi- 
ralty, has published a succinct and well- 
written Chronological History of the 
Voyages to the Arctic Regions, worthy 
of the notice of all lovers of geography, 
and of this species of literature. It 
commences with the voyage of Zeno, 
in the reign of Edward the Third, and 
gives a summary of every subsequent 
voyager and traveller down to Hearne, 
Mackenzie, and Kotzebue. 

Florence Macarthy, by LApY Mor- 
GaN, is distinguished by the same spirit 
of enthusiasm which characterizes all 
the productions of the author of ‘* the 
Wild Irish Girl.” ‘The commendable 
design of the present novel is to awaken 
the attention of the public to the wretch- 
ed and degraded condition of the lower 
classes of the Irish nation, by a spirited 
picture of their manners and customs, 
their sufferings, their deprivations, and 
their hitherto unconquerable loyalty. 
In tracing the causes of so much mi- 
sry, and such monstrous inequality in 
the lot of her unfortunate countrymen, 
Lady Morgan has naturally been led to 
the subject of absentee-ship; and she has 
thus been compelled to tread in the 
botsteps of Miss Edgeworth, that in- 
comparable novellist, who has given us 
‘uch strong and vivid pictures of the 
baneful effects of that state-trick, which 
Ir. Pitt called the Union, as must for 
_ tender the task of compctition in 
tie same line one of extreme boldness. 
rane tanding, however, the disad- 
sat “y of comparison, which some 
mai “ re present work will inevitably 
nits be ere Is cnough of original merit 
sath _ and conduct to entitle the 
a 2, "not to the thanks of those who 
~planse nae, at least to the 
ropist hn patriot and the philan- 
. mora Ny 0 will find in these volumes 

ul operation of the press in 
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favor of humanity, reason, and liberty ; 
against cruelty, bigotry, and oppression. 
A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord 
Erskine, on such Parts of his Armata 
as relate to Corn and Wool, contains 
some new and interesting information 
on the subject of the restrictions im- 
posed on the importation of those 
articles, and displays much ingenuity 
and practical knowledge in arguing 
against the policy of such restrictions. 
‘The question how far commerce should 
be free, is one of vital importance to the 
interests of this country. ‘The present 
writer with much ability contends 
against the violation of this freedom in 
favour of the agricultural interests; and 
insists strongly on the folly of such a 
preference, as ultimately defeating its 
own aim. We recommend the pam- 
phlet to the notice of such of our 
readers as feel, either practically ox 
theoretically, interested in arriving at 
the truth of this problem in political 
economy, as far as it relates to Great 
Britain. . 
The popularity of the very witty little 
volume, called “the I'udge Family in 
Paris,” has tempted some minor bard 
to put forth an effort to imitate, or 
rather to continue, that work, under the hi 
title of Replies to the Letters of the a 
Fudge Family in Paris, edited by 
Tuomas Brown, esq. Our duty com- + 





pels us to say, that, with the exception tt { 
of the title-page, there is little similarity Pitan 
between the two publications. In the \ Ri 
former there are to be found wit, hu-’ 344 


= 


mour, and satire, dressed in harmonious 
verse, and dexterously employed in a 
just and noble cause ; but, in the latter, 
we can discover only an inclination to 
serve the sane cause, and must therefore 
take the will for the deed. 

An elegant aud very pleasing volume 
has issued from the pen of Mr. W. D. 
Tecttowes, containing an Account of 
his Visit to the Monastery of La Trappe, 
and of a tour in certain provinces of 
France. ‘The plates are numerous, and 
culoured after the manner of drawings. 
On the whole, we have not scen a more 
interesting volume on the prolific sub- 
ject of France. . 

Mr. Ricu’s Second Memoir on Ba- 
bylon claims attention, for the same ) 
reasons which led us sv earnestly to 
recoramend the first memoir to the 
notice of our readers. The tract being 
chiefly occupied in correcting some erro- 
neous reasonings of Major Rennel, the 
following on the ‘Tower of Babel is the 
most original paragraph of this memoir:— 

3Y2 The 
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The whole height of the Birs Nemroud 
above the plain to the summit of the brick 
wall is two hundred and thirty-five feet. 
The brick wall itself which stands on the 
edge of the summit, aud was nndoubtedly 
the face of another stage, is thirty-seven 
feet high. In the side of the pile a little 
below the summit is very clearly. to be 
seen part of another brick wall, precisely 
resembling the fragment which crowns 
the summit, but which still encases and 
supports its part of the mound. This is 
clearly indicative of another stage of 
greater extent. The masonry is infinitely 
superior to any thing of the kind I have 
ever seen ; and leaving out of the question 
any conjecture relative to the original des- 
tination of this ruin, the impression made 
by a sight of it is, that it was a solid pile, 
composed in the interior of unburnt brick, 
and perhaps earth or rubbish; that it was 
constructed in receding stages, and faced 
with fine burnt bricks, having inscriptions 
on them, laid in a very thin layer of lime 
cement; and that it was reduced by vio- 
lence to its present ruinous condition. 
The upper stories have been forcibly 
broken down, and fire has been employed 
as an instrument of destruction, though it 
is not easy to say precisely how or why. 
The facing of fine bricks has partly been 
removed, and partly covered by the fallin 
down of the mass which it supported an 
kept together. 


Further information may be expected 
from Mr. Rich, and he also promises to 
make a visit to the ruins of Nineveh. 

Among catch-pennies, we may name 
the mawkish memoirs of “her late most 
excellent Majesty,” by Dr. Warkins, 
whose memoirs of Sheridan so lately 
called for our reprehension. Her Ma- 
jesty, within our knowledge, once 
Jaughed at a contemporary biography 
of her family, and exclaimed, “ What 
can they say of us? we are private peo- 
ple,—nothing can be said of us.” Dr. 
W. has indeed proved that nothing can 
be said which every body did not before 
know ; but he has said but little even of 
what was well known in the purlieus of 
the court. Among oiher absurdities, 
this biographer introduces the forged 
letter to the King of Prussia, so ful- 
somely ascribed to the Princess of 
Mecklenburgh, when she was but a 
child, the sentiments of which do not 
appear to have accorded with those of 
any period of lier mature life. 

A little volume of essays on the vir- 
tues and vices, and on various topics of 
science, called Affection’s Gift tu a 
beloved Godchild, merits a place beside 
the similar volume of Mrs, Chapone and 
Dr. Gregory. The subjects are tuo 
much spiritualized; but the Janguage is 
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Correct aml elegant, and the hina i 
is creditable to the Colchester pene? 


Mr. ACKERMANN has 
detailed account of his wl arco : 
moveable axle for four-wheel oo 
Its best eulogium is that given |, the 
Commissioners of Munich, statiy 4 

1. It is possible to turn with it in a 


very confined space, wi 
alin pace, without danger of 


2. Vast space is gained for lngeage, 


3. The carriage may b 
shorter than mea Oe ae 


4. Owing to this cirenmst 
as to the height of the range Fi ~ 
draught is greatly diminished, 

A small volume, entitled Night, q 
descriptive poem, has recently issied 
from the press. We cannot say much 
in its praise: the style is harsh and 
affected, and the ideas are in the wildest 
strain of ultra German horror or bombast, 

Mr. Gros has published one of the 
completest I’rench and English Gram. 
mars which we remember to have seen, 

Mr. Consett, the political Goliah of 
his times, partly with a view to extend 
his public principles, and partly with the 
laudable design to instruct the nnedu- 
cated classes, has published a Popular 
Grammar of the English Language. 
We consider it as exceedingly well cal- 
culated to answer the latter purpose; 
and, therefore, recommend it to the no- 
tice of all persons whose ignorance of 
the abstract principles of language is an 
obstacle to their power of disseminating 
other useful knowledge which they pos 
Sess, 

Of Mr. Mirrorp’s Observations on 
France and Ttaly, during a Tow 
1814 and 1815, we speak our eulogium 
when we state, that we have selected 
it for farther notice in our forthcoming 
Supplement. ‘The work isnot profound, 
but it contains —_— facts beng glean- 
ive, written in an elegant style. 

“Mr. Tayztor’s Annals of Health and 
Long Life form a very useful volume, 
and the facts which it records are 
likely to promote the happiness of . 
readers, if they bave sufficient virine 0 
walk in those paths of temperance whi 
lead to health and longevity. n 

The instructive anuual volame, apt 
ed Time's Telescope for 1819, affords + 
many agreeable prospects for the ens 
ing twelve-months as have beena va 
by the same work in any former year 

Of Mr. Savace’s Art of ke the 
Printing, we have already bespe snd 
favorable opinion of the public; onfirmed 
trust our anticipation will be © 


by the first part, which has just i 
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ts appearanec Few persons who he- 
Tai the delicately-tinted arms of Earl 
spencer Will be able to persuade them- 
a that the parts have not been 
touched with the hand. apts 

The fourth part of the Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana indicates the same care in 
its composition, and the same yood faith 
s the embellishments, which have cha- 
racterized the former parts. We learn, 
fom the last American journals, that 
its republication is announced in Phila- 
delphia, by the proprietors of the repub- 
lished Rees. 

—<>>— 
ASTRONOMY. 
COMPANION to the Globes ; by 
R. T. Linington. 1i¢mo. 4s. 6d. — 

Evening Amusements, bag it 
of the Heavens displayed for 1819; by 
William Frend,esq. M.A. Ss. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. _ 

A Catalogue of Old Books, in the An- 
ciewt and Modern Languages, and various 
Classes of Literature, for the year 1818 ; 
by Longman and Co. = 8vo. 7s. 

"4 Catalogue of Instrumental and Vocal 
Music; by J. Preston, Strand. 1s. 

A Catalogue of Books, in two Parts ; 

by C. Sutton, Nottingham. 
"BOTANY. 

The Genera of North American Plants, 
aad a Catalogue of the year 1617; by Tho- 
mas Nuttall, F.L.S. 

CLASSICS. 

Stephens's Greek ‘Thesaurus, No. VI. 

il, is. large er, 21. 2s, 
ge pap 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

Crosby's Complete Family Journal, 
or Housekeeper’s Account Book, for 
1819. 2s, 

EDUCATION. 

An Introduction to the Study of German 
Grammar, with practical exercises; by 
Peter Edmund Laurent. 5s. 

Enchiridion Lyricnm: or a Guide to 
Lyric Verse. Composed for. the use of 
schools; by the Rev. J. Hill. 3s. 

An Etymological Dictionary of the 

Scottish Language. Abridged by the au- 

thor, JohnJamieson, D.D. 8vo, 14s. 
GALVANISM. 

An Account of the History and Present 
State of Galvanism ; by John Bostock, 
M.D. F.R.S. vo. 7s, 

_  . GEOMETRY. 
, A Treatise on Spherics ; comprising the 
ements of spherical geometry, and of 
plane and spherical trigonometry, together 
with a series of trigonometrical tables ; by 

- Cresswell, M.A. 7s. 

HISTORY. 

The History of the City of Dublin, from 
the earliest Accounts to the Present 
ana Containing its annals, antiquities, 

*siastical history, and. charters; its 
Preseat extent, public buildings, schools, 


institutions, &c.; by the late John War- 
burton, esq.; the late Rev. James White- 
law; and the Rev. Robert Walsh, M.R.L.A. 
2 vol. 4to. 51. 5s. on large paper 81. ds. 

Annals of Aberdeen, from the Reign of 
King William the Lion to the End of the 
Year 1818: with an account of the city, 
cathedral, and University of Old Aber- 
deen ; by William Kennedy, esq. advocate, 
Aberdeen. 2 vols. 4to, 4I. 4s. 

View of the State of Enrope during the 
Middle Ages; by Henry Hallam, esq. 2 
vols. 4to. SI. Ss, 

: MEDICINE. 

Reports of the Practice in the Clinical 
Wards of the Royal Infirmary of Edin- 
burgh, during the months of November 
and December, 1817, and January 18138, 
and May, June, and July, 1818; by 
Andrew Duncan, jun, 8vo. 5s. 

Transactions of the Association of Fel- 
lows and Licentiates of the King’s and 
Queen’s College of Physicians in Ireland. 
17s. 4d. in one thick vol. Svo. 

MEMOIRS. 

Historical Memoirs of the English Catho- 
lics; and Historical Minutes respecting 
the Irish and Scottish Catholics since the 
Reformation ; by Charles Butler, esq. 2 
vols. 8vo. 24s. 

The Life of Mary, Queen of Scots: 
drawn from the state papers; with six 
subsidiary memoirs :—1. Of the calumnies 
concerning the Scottisl Queen,—2. Me- 
moirs of Francis II.—3, Of Lord Darnley, 
—4, Of James, Earl Bothwell,—5, Of 
the Earl of Murray,—6. Of Secretary 
Maitland ; by George Chalmers, F.R.S,S.A. 
in two vols. 4to. Sl. 13s. 6d, 


MISCELLANIES. 

The Fourth Part of the Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana: or Universal Dictionary 
of Knowledge ; on an original plan. 11. 1s. 

Supplement to the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica. Vol. HY. Partil. 1. 5s. 

The Edinburgh Review, No. LX. 6s. 

“The Encyclopedia Edinensis ; by Dr. 
Millar; part V. of vol. 2. 8s. 

A Series of Observations on the Condnet 
of the Directors of the Norwich Union 
Fire Association, and of their Committee 
sitting at the York Hote', refuting the 
Charges made against the Secretary. 6d. 

The Progress of Human Life, or Shak- 
speare’s Seven Ages of Man; illustrated 
by extracts in prose and poetry, for schools 
and families ; by John Evans, A.M. 6s. 

MUSIC. 

Advice from an Eminent Professor on 
the Continent, toa Nobleman in this Coun- 
try, on the Manner in which his Children 
should be instructed on the Piano-forte.. 


4s, 6d. 
NOVELS. 


Sophia, or the Dangerous Indiscretion : 
a tale, founded on facts. 3 vols. 16s. 6d. 
Edward Wortley, aud the Exile of Scot~ 


land. 3 vols, 12m. 18s ! 
The 
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The Physiognomist: a novel; by the 
author of “ The Bachelor aud the Married 
Man.” 3vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 

Castles in the Air: or, the Whims of my 
Aunt: a novel; by the authoress of 
“ Dunethvin, or Visit to Paris.” 3 vol. 
1gmo. 155. 

Campbell, or the Scottish Probationer. 
3 vols. 12mo. 

Florence Macarthy: an [Irish tale; by 
Lady Morgan. 4 vols, 11. 8s. 

The Bard of the West; commonly 
called Eman Acknuck, or Ned of the 
Hills ; an Irish historical romance, founded 
on facts of the seventh century ; by Mrs. 
Peck. 3 vols. 12mo, 15s, 

Undine; a fairy romance, translated 
from the original German of Baron de la 
Motte Fouque ; by George: Lome, A.B. 
22mo. 5s, 6d. 

Principles and Passion, 2 vols. 10s. 

POETRY. 

Specimens of the British Poets, with 
biographical and critical notices : to which 
is prefixed, an introduction to the study of 
English poetry; by Thomas Campbell, 
esq. 7 vols. crown 8vo. 

The Dream of Youth; a poem. 4s. 6d. 

The Widow of the City of Nain; and 
other poems; by an UnderGraduate of 
the University of Cambridge. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Night: a descriptive poem, in four 
books. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Miscellaneous Poems, extracted from 
the records of the circulation club at 
Edinburgh. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Minstrel of the Glen; and other 
poems ; by Henry Stebbing. 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

London, or the Triumph of Quackery : 
a satirical poem; by Tim Bobbin, the 
younger. 8Vv0. 3s, 

Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered: an heroic 
peem ; with notes, and occasional illustra- 
tions ; translated by the Rev. J. H. Hunt, 
A.M. late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 2 vols. 8v0. 50s. 

POLITICS. : 

Political and Literary Anecdotes of his 
Own Times; by Dr. William King, prin- 
cipal of St. Mary Hall, Oxford. 8vo. 
8s. 6d. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

On the Principles of Political Economy 

andFaxation; by D. Ricardo, esq. 8vo, 14s. 
THEOLOGY. 

Sermons on tlie Union of Truth, Reason, 
and Revelation, in the Doctrine of the 
Established Church of England and Ire- 
land: preached in the years 1814, 1815, 
1816; by the Hon. and Rev. Edward John 
‘Farnonr, A.M. 8vo. 12s. 

A Review of Seripture, in Testimony of 
the Truth of the Second Advent, the First 
Resurrection, and the Millenneum ; with 
an appendix, containing extracts from Mr. 
Joseph Eyre’s observations on the prophe- 
cies relating to the restoration of the Jews; 
by aLayman. 6yo, 6s. 
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Sermons, chiefly ~ i 
’ cme on M 
by E. Cogan. 2 vols, Peeepininn ri 

Sermons selected from the most they 
nent Divines of the 16th, 17th, and 1g 
Centuries; alnidged and rendered i 
sige _ oe style; by the 

- Ldwa tkyn i Pas 
“= Svo. 10s. éd. ~— est as 

he Duty ofimitating De ; 
a sermon occasioned * by ‘ae ee 
death of the late Rev. Robert Balfour 
et age in Albion-street chapel, 

sgow, October : : 
Wardlaw. 1s. 6d, ve ee by Ralph 

Questions and Answers on 
chism of the Church of Eneland, sic 
to the Capacities of Children; with short 
exhortations, prayers, and Scripture 
proofs; by the Rev. William Marsh, 
Old Church-of-England Principles Op- 
posed to “ the New Light ;” by the Rey, 
Richard Warner. 3 vols. 2mo, 1), 

The Importance of Peace aad Union in 
the Churches of Christ, and the best 
Means of Promoting them: a sermon, 
preached before the Assoeiated Inde. 
pendent Churches of Hampshire; by 
Samuel Sleigh. 8vo. 1s, 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Graphic and Historical Description 
of the City of Edinburgh; comprising a 
series of views of its most interesting 
remains of antiquity, public buildings, and 
picturesque scenery. The drawings are 
made by J. and H. S. Storer, who will 
likewise engrave the plates. No. I, con- 
tains four highly finished plates. 2s. 6d. 

A Classical Tour through Italy and 
Sicily, tending to illustrate some districts 
which have not been described by Mr. 
Eustace, in his classical tour ; by Sir Rich- 
ard Colt Hoare, bart. 4to. 2I. 2s. 

Hakewill’s Views in Italy, illustra 
tive of Addison, Eustace, Forsyth, &e. 
No. III. 

TRAVELS. 

Travels from Vienna, through Lower 
Hungary, with some account of Vienua 
during the congress; by Richard Bright, 
M.D. 4to. with numerous engravings, 41.4. 

i 
Foreign and Classical Books imported by 
Treuttel and Wiirtz, Soho-square. 

Siége de Dantzinck en 1807; précéde 
dune introduction sur les evénemens qu 
ont amené les Francais devant cette ville, 
&c, orné dune carte, 8v0. 75. i 

Schell, Archives Historiques et “ Ie 
tiques, ou Recueil des pieces —_ 
mémoires, et morceaux historiques in¢ 
ou peu connues, relatifs a l'histoire a 
XVIII, et XIX. siécles, ‘Tom. I. a “ 

Regnault de Warin, Esprit de Mat non 
De Staél-Holstein ; analyse philosophiq 
du génie, du caractére, de la peer 
de linfluence de ses ouvrages, - 

Beauchamp eer de) omar? 
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eat dig sur ses papiers, &c. 
’ 


G. de Rochecotte, en 1795, 


’ 2 es justificatives, 8V0. 8s. 6d. 
eres Etudes de la Langue Fran- 
ice sar Racine, ou Commentaire général 
t comparatif sur la diction et le style de 
j id classique; pour servir comme 
de cours pratique de langue Frangaise, &c. 


ol. 8vo. 178. ; 
‘Hamel (Joseph) vEnseignement Mu- 
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propagation de cette methode par les 
soins du Dr. Bell, de J. Lancaster, ‘et 
d’autres; description détaillée de son 
application dans les écoles élémentaires 
d’Angleterre et de France, ainsi que dans 
quelques autres institutions, avec douze 
planches, 8vo. 10s. ; 
Aug. Lafontaine, Edouard de Winter, 
ou Miroir du coeur humain, 4 vols. 18s. 
Aug. Lafontaine, Agnes et Bertha, ou 
les femmes d’autre-fois, 2 yols. 12mo. 7s. 





tael, ou Histoire de introduction et de la 


pumpin A TS 


BRITISH LEGISLATION. 


——e 
ucts PASSED in the 58th YEAR of the REIGN of GEORGE THE THIRD, or tn the 


SIXTH SESSION of the FIFTH PARLIAMENT of the UNITED KINGDOM, 
i 


AP.XCHI. To afford Relief to the 
bontefide Holder's of negotiable Secu- 
rities, without Notice that they were given 
for a usurious Consideration.—June 10. 
No bill of exchange or promissory note, 
that shall be drawn or made after the 
passing of this Act, though it may have 
been given for a usurious consideration, 
or upon a usurious contract, shall be void 
in the hands of an indorsee for valuable 
consideration, unless such indorsee had, at 
the time of discounting or paying such 
consideration for the same, actual notice 
that such bill of exchange or promissory 
notehad been originally given for ausurious 
consideration, or upon a usurious contract. 
Cap. XCIV. To continue, until the 
Wh Day of September 1819, and to 
amend an Act passed in Ireland, in the 


36th Year of his present Majesty, for the J 


Improvement and Extension of the Fish- 
eries on the Coasts of Ireland.—June 10. 

Cap, XCV. Toregulate the Election 
of Coroners for Counties.—June 10. 

Sheriff to hold his county court for the 
election of coroner at the usual place of 
election; and if election not determined 
on view, then to proceed to take a poll. 


Freeholder, if required, to be sworn 
before he polls. ’ 


Expences of sheriff and poll c 
be paid by the candidates. ee 
— XCVI. Lo continue, for the 
erm of Two Years, and until the End 
Hl the Session of Parliament in which 
7 Term shall expire, if Parliament 
slall be then sitting, an Act of the fifty- 
a Year of his present Majesty, for 
‘slablishing Reeulations respecting Aliens 
arrving in or Resident in this Kingdom, 
m — Cases.—June 10. 
ain XCVH. To prevent Aliens, 
: he Wth Day of March 1819, from 
eis, naturalized, or being made or 
coming Denizens, except in certain 
¢s.—June 10, 
by rw not to become naturalized but 


Y Act of Parlia ‘ 
leuters of denization, * a ali se 


Provided always, that nothing herein 
contained shall extend or be constrned to 
extend to affect in any manner such right 
to naturalization or to denization as any 
person, in case this Act had not been 
passed, might acquire or would have ac- 
quired by virtue of any Act or Acts of 
Parliament made for encouraging seamen 
to enter into his Majesty’s service, or for 
naturalizing such foreign Protestants as 
shall settle in any of his Majesty’s colo- 
nies in America, or for naturalizing such 
foreign Protestants as shall have served or 
shall serve in his Majesty’s forces, or for 
the encouragement of the fisheries. 

Cap. XCVIII. To explain and 
amend an Act passed in the Fifty-first 
Year of his Majesty's Reign, for render- 
ing more effectual an Act made in the 
orty-seventhYear of his Majesty’s Reign, 
for the Abolition of the Slave Trade.— 
June 10. 

Offences declared by 51 G. 3. ¢. 23. to 
be felonies or misdemeanors committed on 
the seas, &c. may be tried under any com- 
mission issued according to the directions 
of 46 G. 5. c. 54. 

Cap. XCIX. For altering and 
amending an Act made in the Fifty-fifth 
Year of his present Majesty, to amend an 
Act made in the Forty-eghth Year of 
his present Majesty, to improve the Land 
Revenue of the Crown, so far as relates to 
the Great Forest of Brecknock in the 
County of Brecknock ; and for vesting in 
his Majesty certain Parts of the sad 
Forest, and for inelosing the said 
Forest.—Junel0. 

Cap. C. For vesting in his Majesty 
certain Parts of the Hayes of Birkland 
and Bilhagh, and of certain Commouable 
Lands and Open Uninclosed Grounds in 
the Township of Edwinstowe, within the 
Forest of Sherwood, in the County of Not- 
tingham.—June. 10, 

ap. CI. For applying certain Mo- 
nies therein mentioned for the Service of 
the Year 1818.—June 10. 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATION; 


a 


Remarks on the Present State of Musical 
Instruction, with the Prospectus of an 
improved Plan for demonstrating the Ne- 
cessity of a New Order of Musical Desiz- 

' nation ; by J. Rolfe. 


FTER the many learned and well- 
laboured works, systematical and 
practical, with which m almest every 
country of Europe the seience of music 
has been promoted, it is no slight honour 
to the knowledge and abilities ofa profes- 
sor to be found competent to the task of 


throwing new light upon the theory, or 


of giving a new impetus and facility to 
its execution. If Germany claims the 
pre-eminence in didactic productions, 
England, perhaps, is entitled to the se- 
eoud place ; and it is no small credit to 
Mr. Rolfe, that he has entitled himself 
to a station among the best musical spe- 
culatists of his country. 

‘The professed or principal object. ot 
this work is to guide and accelerate the 
progress of the amateur ; but we by no 
means flatter the author when we say, 
that cvery musical student and most 


professors may derive considerable be- - 


nefit from its studious perusal. We 
agree entirely with the opinion of the 
jugenious author, that of all assistants; 
in the study of any science whatever, 
none are so effective as diagrams. It 
was under the impression of this truth, 
that a twelvemonth since we com- 
anended Mr. R.’s “ Principles of Har- 
mony ;” aud the same persuasion induces 
ur approbation of the work before us. 
Khe harmonics and their roots are defi- 
nitely and clearly represented; and the 
signatures of derivatives, with their col- 
Jateral branches, the degrees of elevation 
and depression, aud the chromatic grada- 


tion, arc, as we conccive, made too ma- 


nifest to be mistaken by the slenderest 
capacity. With this master’s objections 
to the abstract and unpractical study 
of thorough-bass, we certainly coincide. 
Not only will the practical application 
of its rules quicken the march of the 
learner; it is absolutely necessary to 
his ultimate suecess. Rameau, Rous- 
seau, Pepusch, Holder, Posquali, and 
all the best theoretical writers, enter- 
tained this sentiment, and the last more 
especially. Since, then, musical science 
is dead: matter without active applica- 
tion, and, as it were, lives -but in its 
practical results, he will best illustrate 
its principles who exhibits them in vi- 
sible sigus. To do this, has not only 


been the professed, but, as it 


us, the actual aim of the cre > 


considering ; and we fee] no di 
Stating it as our Opinion, ‘ane . 
once pregnant with useful hy 
telligible example, and Calculated both 
to inform the ignorant and add te at. 
quired knowledge ; to urge the advance 


of the pupil, and assist the | 
the tutor. _— 


Moss's Airs, ( Numbers 5 and 6), 

with Variations, and « Characteristic 

Prelude for the Piano-forte ; by Mr. Ross 

organist, of Aberdeen. 1s, Gd. : 

‘The present numbers of this amusive 
and interesting work contain “The 
Rose of Carmarthen,” a Welsh air; and 
“Tbe Pretty Green Banks of Cavay,” 
an Lrish air; both of which haye always 
beea deserving favorites, and ave wortly 
of the happy Jabour bestowed upon 
them by the ingenious organist of 
Aberdeen. 

The variations to each (four in nun- 
ber,) are appropriate and tasteful, Mr. 
Ross has embellished without ovr- 
charging the models he bad to extend 
and adorn; and, without distorting them, 
has converted two sweetly simple me- 
lodies into pleasing piano-forte exercises, 
The digressione with which he has va- 
riegated his adscititions effusions ae 
judiciously introduced, and afford a 
felicitous relief. 


“‘ He Woo'd, he Won her Simple Heal.’ 
Sung by Master Barnet in the Heir ¢ 
Veruni, at the Theatre Royal Corel 
Garden. Composed by Henry Bishop, 
esy. 18. 6d. 
Mr. Bishop has displayed iucb of 

his acknowledged taste i this 500g. 

‘The air is marked by a tolerable degree 

of novelty, and the expression is correc! 

and forcible. In the piano-forte accom 
paniment, the bass, and the style of “ 
introductory and concluding sy™P 
nies, we trace the science, skill, ; 
design of a master. The words (writ 
ten by Mr. Pocock) extend to os 
verses, to the second of which the mus 
is also printed. se 

Introduction and Air, (called) Lave ia 
the Piano forte; by T. H. Buller » &. . 
The “ Introduction” to this oS 

three crotechets in a bar) is remars® ad 

simple in its style, and by no sey al 
pleasing. ‘The melody to which! 

is happy in its subject, and be 

practitioner will find it pleasant live 

car and improving to the finger ©, 
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have any objection to make, it is to the 
rather more than quantum sufficit of 
nipeggin bass. The coda, appropriate 
and lively, winds up the movement in 
animating and engaging style. 
The Duchess of Cambridge’s Waltz for the 
Piano-forte; by M. Corri. 2s 6d. 
This little production (an allegretto in 
three crotchets in a bar) is written in 
the most familiar style. ‘The motion of 
ihe right bamt seldom exceeds that of 
the triplet time; and, when it proceeds 
in quavers, the passages are the easiest 
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' possible. We mention these particu 
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lars, because we consider them great re~ 
commendations with learners, and are 
persuaded from experience that the ju- 
venile pupil whose finger is indulged 


with easy exccution, while the ear is 


flattered and interested with the smooth 
and graceful flow of the passages, prac- 
tises not only with more delight, but 
more profit, than when the power of the 
hand is strained, and the imagination 
unamused., 











VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL, 


Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestie and Foreign. 
—<—Fae 


HE Newspaper-press has become, 
in these realms, a more powerful 
engine by which to promulgate opinions 
and govern intellect than ever before 
existed; than could have been antici- 
pated by any former age; or than can 
he conceived by foreigners who do not 
understand, or by natives who have not 
studied its economy. It is an engine 
which, however, is capable of performing 
much benefit, or of inflicting great evils 
onthe world, It may be corrupted by 
@ malignant administration, who, by 
poisoning the sources of knowledge, 
may rivet the chains of priesteraft, law- 
craft, and state-craft ; or it may, in the 
hands of independent conductors, scatter 
the light of reason and philosophy, and 
lead rapidly to a golden age of the world. 
Itis important, therefore, to look around 
us and consider its actual condition, 
here are at this time printed in 
Londow eicur daily morning papers, 
Which are read, generally, through the 
metropolis, and afterwards through the 
country, of which four are devotedly in 
the interest or pay of ministers; three 
Which, in taking no decided part, do not 
evince correct perceptions of the moral 
difference between truth and falsehood ; 
and but one always independent—THE 
MOKNING CHRONICLE. 
. There are six published every even- 
mg at the post-hour, and of course 
chielly circulated through the country: 
»doeapend pi are devoted to ministers; 
‘ open to either side; and but 
ohe may be described as inflexibly in- 
dependent, we mean THE STATESMAN, 
There are seven published every other 
evening, five out of which are under- 
stood to be in the bands of ministers or 
placemen, and the others are indifferent 
or neutral, 
Montuty Mac, No. 330. 


There are seven published on pafticu- 
lar days of the week, but they are servi'e 
or indiscriminating ; at least, we never 
heard of their energies of independence. 

Over and above all the preceding 
candidates for public attention, there 
are no less than TWENTY published 
every Sunday, and some of them have 
an edition on Monday, for post-oflice 
circulation. Of these, full half are in 
ihe interest or under the influence of 
ministers, or their agents; three or 
four take the side of trath or falschood 
indifereatly: while the Champion, now 
conducted with great ability by Mr. 
Thelwall; the Constitution, by Mr. 
Lovell; the Independent Whig, by Mr. 
White; the Examiner, by Messrs. 

Hunt; the British Gazette, by Mr. 
Wooler; the News, by Mr. Phipps; and 
tie Observer, by Mr. Clement; advo- 
cate the cause of truth and liberty with 
skill, perseverance, and energy. 

lu this enumeration of the London 
Newspapers, we do not include the 
weekly political essayists, Messrs. 
Cobbet, Wooler, Sherwin, and the 
author of the Gorgon, who form a 
body of light troops in the popular 
interest, sufficient to counteract the 
regularly trained but heavy phalanx of 
the ministry, in their majority of morn- 
ing, evening, and thrice-a-week papers, 
Bat, vast aud complex as is this machi- 
very of metropolitan intelligence, there 
are also uo less than 119 weckly News- 
papers published in the CouNTies of 
ENGLAND aud WALES; besides thrice 
which appear twice a-week, 

There are in SCOTLAND five published 
ibree times a-week ; five twice a- week ; 
and seventeen published once a-week, 

There are in IRELAND six published 
daily ; eleven published thrice a-wecek ; 
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eighteen twice a-week; and nine once 
a-week, ° 

And sever published once a-week in 
Jersey, Guernsey, and the Isle of 
Man. 

The series making a total of 423 
separate publications of news, opinions, 
and various intelligence, within every 
weck; and consisting of at least half-a- 
thillion of separate Newspapers. 

Among the conductors of the Pro- 
vincial, the Scottish, and Irish papers, 
there is to be found every variety of 
integrity and wisdom; and, though we 
anathematize all corrupt abuses of the 
press, yet we blame none for yielding to 
the insinuating claims of friendship, or 
the venial prejudices of education. ‘The 
whole may, however, be classed gene- 
rally into partizans of the present mi- 
nistry, and of all their crimes and errors, 
consisting of about two-sevenths ; of 
moderate supporters of any persons 
excercising the powers of government, 
equal to other three-sevenths; and of 
steady friends of liberty, many of whom 
compromise their personal interests at 
her shrine, making the two other sevenths. 
It may be gratifying to know, that, du- 
ring the Pitt administration, the then 
proportions were six-sevenths for the 
first two classes, and not more than 
a seventh for the last; and hence the 
mischievous delusions of that period. 

The first of these classes, and many of 
the second, enjoy favours or promises 
from government, and the zealous pa- 
tronage of its agents m all the various 
departments and ramifications of admi- 
nistration, Some in London are bribed 
by a monopoly of official intelligence, 
others by an official circulation, and a 
few by direct retainers from public 
offices and particular public interests. 
In the country the inducements are 
magisterial, legal, clerical, and offieial 
advertisements, amounting to more than 
half that appear ; besides a considerable 
influence, personal and official, ealcu- 
tated to exalt the interests of the pro- 
prictor’s family. 

The latter class, the virtuous, and 
often the suffering minority, men who 
glory in carrying the cross of martyrdom 
in the cause of endangered truth, enjoy, 
neveriheless, the suflrages of the people 
in their several neighbourhoods. They 
have in consequence, in general, a larger 
eirculation than their pliant rivals, who 
are more favoured by the profitable 
advertisements which flow from power 
and property. As honour is their chief 
reward, as far as regards the cause they 
support, though many of their papers 
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are exceedingly profitable, we shalt 


conclude this article b i 
of thein in alphabetical ordee va 
riting, by their steady and undis sa 
services, the gratitude of the ee 
Logon People of 
he Bury Post--.... 
a Bristol Gazette. _ _ ‘ — 
ie Bristol Mercury o+ees, 
The Brighton Herald wens Mate Aa . 
The Birmingham Argusssccseseses Ran 
The Carlisie Journal-......ceccecs J = 
The Chester Guardian .......00. Gort : 
The Coventry Herald ........Merrid ma 
The Exeter Alfred. CCP Core eeeees Cullun 
The Hull Rockingham.......... Perkins 
The Kentish Chronicle «» Cowtan and Cy 
The Leeds Mercury ++++sse+e+e+ Baines 
The Leicester Chronicle...... Thompson 
The Litchfield Mercury---+»..+Amplilett 
The Liverpool Mercury-+.+-+...+ Smith 
The Manchester Gazette «+...» Cowdroy 
The Manchester Observer «+«+e+ Wardle 
The Neweastle Chronicle «+++++ Hodgson 
The Newcastle Tyne Mercury -+ Mitchell 
The Norfolk Chronicle. -Stevenson and Co. 
The Nottingham Review --++++++ Sutton 
The Oxford Herald+o+e.++e++++ Munday 
The Salopian Journal--.+.+..++Eddowes 
The Sheffield Iris-++++++++ Montgomery 
The Stamford News «+++e+ee++ Drakard 
The Taunton Courier ++++«+++++ Marriott 
The Worcester Herald ++++++++++++ Holl 
The York Herald.. »-++ Hargrove and Co. 
Besides these, which are eminently 
distinguished for their aetivity in sup- 
porting the free principles of the con- 
stitution, there are many which never 
sacrifice to power, and have great merit 
as independent journals; among which 
we may name the Bath Herald, the 
Gloucester Journal, the Shrewsbury 
Chroniele, the Exeter Gazetie, the 
Derby Mercury, the Windsor Express, 
the Colchester Gazette, the Shrewsbury 
Chronicle, the Hampshire Telegraph, 
the Hull Advertizer, the Manchester 
Chronicle, the Chester Chronicle, the 
Sussex Advertizer, and the Cambrian. 
And among the Scottish papers, that 
called the Scotsmian, the Montrose Re- 
view, the Glasgow Western Star, the 
Edinburgh Chronicle, the Edinburgh 
Reflector, and the Aberdeen Journal, 
merit special praise for their liberal spirit. 
The Irish papers axe more generally 
conducted in a spirit of independence 
than those of Great Britain, The mr 
nisters have their devoted joarualists 
but their servile doetrines are ably 
counteracted by the Dublin ges 
Journal, by the Dublin Evening P re 
the Belfast Register, and the Cork Ad- 
vertizer. ders 
We have thus presented our rea 


with a summary of the state of the News 
papet 
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r-press. It isa subject prolific in 
details, and susceptible of many reflec- 
tions; but the article has already ex- 
ceeded the limits proposed. We are 
sensible too of the delicate nature of 
the task we have imposed on ourselves 
in venturing to draw a clear Jine of 
demarcation where a nicer discrimi- 
nation may be, perhaps, necessary to dis- 
tinguish the various shades of merit arc 
principle. We have, however, long 
felt the importance of analysing the 
subject; and, if we have done it imper- 
fectly, we have at least laid the foun- 
dation for some mere elaborated per- 
formance, and have afforded an oppor- 
tunity to the intelligent parties con- 
cerned, to correct any errors into which 
we have inadvertently fallen. 


The English universities and the 
King’s printer having lately deter 
mined to assert their patent-right in the 
printing of Bibles and Common Prayer- 
Books, actions at law have been com- 
menced against all discovered venders 
of Scottish printed Bibles, and against 
all English editions, with merely co- 
lourable notes. ‘The number of these 
actions, and their cost by bills in Chan- 
cery, for discovering of past profits, has 
created a considerable sensation in the 
bookselling trade. 

The Port-Folio of Philadelphia has 
arrived in London to October inclusive, 
and may be had of all booksellers, for 
the last two years, at three shillings 
per number, 

_An Account is preparing of the Mis- 
sion from Cape Coast Castle to the 
Kingdom of Ashantee, in Africa; com- 
prising its history, laws, superstitions, 
customs, architecture, trade, &c.: to 
Which is added, a translation from the 
Arabic of an account of Mr. Park’s 
death, &e.; by T. E. Bowpicn, esq. 
conductor and chief of the embassy. 
It will be accompanied by a map, and 
several plates of architecture, costumes, 
processions, &e. 

The African Association are preparing 
4 Volume of ‘Travels in Nubia and in the 
Interior of North-eastern Africa, per- 
formed in the months of February and 
Maven, 1813, by J. L. BuRCKHARDT. 
tefixed will appear a life of the au- 
thor, and a portrait. 

Mr. Montcomery is preparing a 
new volume for the press, under the 
litle of Greenland and other Poems. 
Mr. Haztirr’s Lectures on the Comic 
Genius and Writers of Great Britain, 
how delivering at the Surrey Lnstitu- 
uon, will be published in a few days. 


ks 
: > 
wie 
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The third volume of ARCHDEACON 
Coxe’s Memoirs of John duke of Marl- 
borough will appear in January. : 

Besides the several periodical spe- 
culations of the new year, which were 
named in our last, we have since heard 
of the undermentioned :— 

1. The Casket, by Mr. H. White, sen. 

2. The Fireside Magazine, and Monthly 


Epitome. 
3. The English Musical Gazette, or 


Monthly Intelligencer. 


An account is nearly ready of a Jour- 
ney from Moscow to Constantinople, 
in the years 1817-18, by Wm. Macmi- 
CHAEL, M.D. F.R.S. one of Dr. Rad- 
cliffe’s travelling fellows, from the uni- 
versity of Oxford. 

A work of Biblical Criticism on the 
Books of the Old Testament, and traus- 
lations of sacred songs, with notes cri- 
tical and explanatory, by SAMueEL 
Horsey, LL.D. F.R.S. F.A.S. late 
Bishop of St. Asaph, is in the press. 

The Annals of Coinage of the United 
Kingdom, from the earliest record to 
the present time, by the Rev. RoGer 
RupinG, has been delayed, in conse- 
quence of the accession of much addi- 
tional and valuable information: it will 
however be published in the month of 
February, aud be comprised in five 
octavo volumes, and a quarto of plates, 
bringing the engraved series down to 
the recent issue of sovereigns and crown 
pieces. 

The Poetical Remains, accompanied 
by Memoirs, of the late Joun LeyDEN, 
M.D. author of “ Historical Account of 
Discoveries in Africa,” will appear this 
month. 

Mr. J. MacpualL, twenty years gar- 
dener and steward-to the late Earl of 
Liverpool, has put to press, the Gar- 
dener’s Remembrancer ; exhibiting the 
nature of vegetable life, and of vegeta- 
tion, together with the practical method 
of gardening in all its branches. This 
work contains directions for the culture 
of the cucumber, and the plan of a 
durable frame for cultivating the pine- 
apple, the grape vine, and the peach ; 
and for forcing all sorts of choice jruits, 
flowers, and esculent vegetables, without 
the influence of fire-heat. 

A new edition, corrected and en- 
larged, is ready for publication, of the 
Historical Account of Discoveries and 
Travels in Afvica, by HucH Murray, 
F.R.S.E. including the substance of 
the late Dr. Leyden’s work. 

The continuation of Sir Ricuarp 
loane’s History of Ancient Wiltshire 
, 3Z 2 will 
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will be published in the spring: the 
plates will be very numerous, and their 
execution surpasses those already given. 

‘Two quartos and an octavo are an- 
nounced on the subject of the late 
abortive voyages to the Arctic Regions. 
All decorum continues to be violated by 
the puffs upon pulls which are circu- 
lated through the journals and news- 
papers on this subject. ‘Thus, a wretch- 
ed tribe of Esquimaux, of whom a 
hundred such tribes exist on those coasts, 
are magnified into a newly-discovered 
race of men; and some snow, tinged by 
accidental circumstances, is held forth 
as a new atmospherical phenomenon of 
vast curiosity. The puffs about the 
government lotteries themselves are net 
more nauseous and offensive than those 
which are daily fabricated in regard to 
these new Menchausens. 

The first number of a General History 
of the County of York, by ‘THomas 
DurHamM Wuirttaker, LL.D. F.S.A. 
illustrated by engravings, from drawings 
by J. M. W. Turner, esq. R.A., and 
M. Buckler, will appear in a few days. 

The fourth volume is nearly ready for 
publication of the Personal Narratives 
of M. D. Humsotprt’s Travels to the 
Equinoctial Regions of the New Con- 
tinent, during the years 1799 and 1804: 
translated by Miss Williams, at Paris. 

A new novel, by the author, of the 
Physiognomist and the Bachelor and 
Married Man, will appear shortly, en- 
titled, “‘ Hesitation, or to marry or not 
to marry.” 

A novel will appear in a few days, 
entitled, Mondouro; by a lady of high 
rank. 

The Authoress, a tale, by the author 
of “Rachel,” will be published this 
month. 

A novel will appear in a few days, 
entitled, Oakwood Hall, by Miss Hur- 
ron, of Birmingham, authoress of * the 
Miser Married,” &c, 

A new novel is preparing for the 
press by the author of * Correction.” 

Another novel is announced, called, 
the Intriguing Beauty, and the Beauty 
without Intrigue. 

Miss Spence, authoress of “ Letters 
from the Highlands,” &c. is printing a 
novel, entitled, a Traveller’s ‘Tale of the 
Jast Century. ; 

An interesting work is,preparing for 
the press, and in great forwardness, 
entitled, a Biographical Dictionary of 
the Worthies of Lreland; to comprise 
succinct and impartial sketches of the 
hives and characters of eminent natives 
of Ireland, of every rank and station, 


‘ 
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at any time celebrated. ; . ‘ 
other countries, for their ah se s 

. : ° ’ talents 
or public virtues, in the various dena’ 
ments of arms, politics “to nag 
om and arts. Pi nae 

n January will appe 

the Life of John Wesley, Peewee 
English methodists, by R. Souruny, 
esq. author of “ Wat Tyler,” in in 
volumes, octavo, illustrated by portrait 
of Wesley and Whitfield, ; 

The concluding volume of the same 
author’s History of Brazil is at pres 
and will be speedily published, ‘ 

Mr. Ma RTIN, Of Liverpooi, hag in the 
press, a Discourse, read in the Literary 
and Philosophical Socicty of that town, 
entitled, ZHTHMATA AIANOHTIKA, 
ora View of the Intellectual Powers of 
Man, with observations on their cul- 
tivation. 7 

Mr. WILKINSON, of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, is about to publish a work 
on the Locked Jaw and Tetanus in 
Florses, aud likewise on the epidemical 
discase or catarrhal affection that some- 
times prevails amongst those animals, 

Mr. THomAsS ALCocK is_ preparing 
for publication, some Observations on 
Inflammation of the Mucous Membrane 
of the Respirative Organs, illustrative of 
the pathology and treatment of bronchial 
inflammation, croup, hooping-cough, 
measles, catarrh, and those affections 
resembling pulmonary consumption; e%- 
emplified by cases, dissections, and co 
louredengravings of morbid appearances. 

Mr. 'Teissier has in the press, a 
Narrative of the Operations of the 
Royalist Armies in the Interior of 
France, in 1815; translated from the 
“ Panache d’Henri LV. ou les Phalanges 
Royales,” a work probibited by the 
Trench police. ; 

A ‘Treatise concerning Credit and 
Political Expediency, will shortly be 
published, in one volume octavo; 
tending to shew that no national debt 
exists at all; or, if any, how much ; and 
how that may be abolished: to demon- 
strate the folly and_ illegality of the 
funding system, to point out the purpose 
and tendency of savings-banks, ang 
hills, &e. by H. A. MiTcHeLt, ° 
Newcastle. a 

A new and enlarged edition Is aon 
ing in London of Dr. SweDIAvk 
Treatise on the Nature, Sympioms 
Eficcts, and Treatment of Syphili 
Diseases. We understand it a 
in luminous and ingenious views of = 
subject, calculated to create const 
able interest among the faculty. ing 

Dr. Epwarp Pexcival Is prep a 















1819 } 
for publication a series of Practical 
Ubservations on the Path»logy, r reat- 
ment, and Preventi- n of Typhous Fever, 

Dr. Bacon, of Gicucester, formerly 

resident of the Royal Medical Socicty 
of Edinburgh, bas in the press, an 
Enquiry respecting some of the Diseases 
of the Serous Membranes of the Abdo- 
men and Thorax, together with obser- 
vations illustrative of the mucms sur- 
face of the alimentary canal; with five 
engravings. 

Shortly will be published, Cases, with 
observations on wry-neck, on the re- 
duction of luxation of the slwabler- 
joint, on the operation fur bare lip, on 
cartilagineus substances of the knee- 
joint, on aneurism, and on the use of the 
extract of strammenicum ; by JOHN 
hinsy, A.B. 

The Rev. P. Briss will complete the 
old work of the Athene Oxonienses, by 
the publication of a fourth volume, 
which is very nearly ready : he will then 
proceed upon the continuation, 

The Annual Biography and Obituary 
for 1819, being the third volume, is in 
the press. It will cuntain, among other 
interesting articles, memoirs of the pri- 
vate lite of her late Majesty, with an 
histurical dissertation on the family of 
Mecklenburgh Strelitz; an elogé of Sir 
Samuel Romilly, illustrated by authentic 
hotes concerning his family ; a memoir 
of the late Mr. Dempster, with some 
original letters te a member of his 
Majesty’s privy conncil; a life and ana- 
lysis of the impeachment of Mr. Hast- 
inzs ; biographical notices of Dr. Burney, 
Sir Thomas Bernard, Sir R. Croft, Mr. 
Rose, Dr. Cogan, founder of the Royal 
Humane Society, Dr. Adams, Rev. \W. 
Beloe; with an analytical account of 
their works, &e. 

The first volume of the Literary 
Journal, containing forty weekly -pam- 
bers, will be published on the Ist of 
January. ‘This useful work, iu addition 
to its record of the novelties in literature 
and science during the last ten months, 
contains the most compiete information 
on the invention, theory, and construc- 
lion of the Kaleidoscope; and nearly 
two hundred articles of original poetry. 

The Rev, Joun Evans, AM, an- 
hounces (to be published by subserip- 
lion, and embellished with a portrait, ) 
Memoirs of the Rev. William Rich- 
ards, LL.D. including a sketch of bis 
character and writings; with an ap- 
pendix, containing some account of the 
Rey, Roger Williams, founders of the 
slate of Rhode Islaud, 
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The sixteenth volume of the Encyelo- 
pedia Londinensis, which is nearly ready 
for delivery, will contain a véry ample 
treatise on music, with a frontispiece and 
twenty-ore other engravings, including 
all the curious instruments ancient and 
modern, the metronome, &c. 

The Transactions of the Literary So- 
ciety of Bombay are nearly ready for 
publication, in onc velume, quarto, with 
numerous engravings, 

Mr. Hogg, the Scuttish poet, known 
by the name of the Ettric Shepherd, has 
fur seme time been employed in collect- 
ing and arranging for the press, the 
Jacobite Poetical Relics of Scotland, 
during the struggles in 1715 and 1745. 
They consist chiefly of songs, many of 
which are admirable specimens of sar- 
castic wit; but they partake neither of 
the ancient beroic tallad, nor of the 
pastoral style of modern tines. 

A new edition of Mortjmer’s Com- 
mercial Dictionary is preparing for 
publication, edited by several gentlemen 
in different departments, 

The second yolume of the Transac- 
tions of the Asseciation of Fellows and 
Licentiates of the King’s and Queen’s 
College of Physicians in Dublin is 
nearly ready. 

Speedily will be published, the En- 
tomologist’s Pocket Compendium : con- 
taining, an introduction to the Know- 
ledge of British imsects; the apparatos 
use, and the best means of obtaining 
and preserving them; the gencra of 
Linné; together with the modern me- 
thod of arranging the classes Crustacea, 
Myriapoda, Spirlers, Mites, and Insects, 
according to their affinities and strac- 
ture, alter the system of Dr. Leach. 
Also, an explanation of the terms used 
in Entomology: a kalendar of the time, 
and situations where usually found of 
nearly three thousand species; and in- 
structions for collecting and fitting up 
objects for the microscope.  Tlustrated 
with twelve plates; by G. SAMOUELLE, 
associate of the Linnaan Society of 
London. 

A second volume of the Dablin Hoss 
pital Reports will appear shortly, 

Volume IX. part 2, of the Trans- 
actions of the Medical and Chirurgical 
Society of London, will be published 
early in the ensuing year. 

In May will be published, No. I. (to 
he comprised in thirty-six numbers,) 
of Excursions through the Counties of 
Surry, Kent, and Sussex; on the sane 
plan as the [Excursions through: Essex, 
Suffolk, and Norfolk; being a conti- 
it huation 
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nnation of the Excursions through 
England, comprising descriptions of the 
Residences of the Nobility and Gentry, 
remains of Antiquity, and every othcr 
most interesting Object of Curiosity in 
the three Counties ; and illustrated with 
three hundred engravings. 

At the same time will commence the 
publication of Excursions through Ire- 
land, on the same plan as the Excursions 
through England, intended as a com- 
panion to that work; to be comprised 
in eight volumes, and it will contain four 
hundred engravings. 

The Rey, Harvey MARkioTtT, rector 
of Claverton, has in the press, a second 
volume of a course of Family Sermons. 

A volume of Letters on the Im- 
portance, Duty, and Advantages of 
Early Rising, is printing. 

Mr. Taunton will commence his next 
course of Lectures on Anatomy, Phy- 
siology, Pathology, and Surgery, on 
Saturday, January 23d. 

Shortly will be published, some pro- 
fessional Remarks on the Forcknowledge 
of God; suggested by passages in Dr. 
Adam Clarke’s Commentary on the 
New Testament; by Mr. GiLt Timms. 

The author of Lessons for Young 
Persons in Humble Life is preparing 
for publication a little work, entitled 
“ Arithmetic for Children.” 

A prospectus is in circulation of a new 
weckly paper, to be entitled, the Cale- 
donian or Scottish Historical and Politi- 
cal Investigator, which will appear early 
in January, and merit patronage from 
its patriotic character. 

The author of “ Affection’s Gift” has 
in the press, 'l'reasures of ‘Thought, from 
De Stael Holstein; to which is pre- 
fixed, a Monody on her Death; also, 
Letters on History, sacred and profane, 
addressed toa beloved God-child. 

No. 7. of Neale’s Illustrated History 
of Westminster Abbey, will be pub- 
lished in the beginning of February. 

‘arly in February will be published, 
a Defence of the Poor Laws, with a plan 
for the suppression of mendicity, and the 
establishment of universal parochial 
benefit societies; by Mr. S. Roberts. 

Mr. W. C, OULTON is preparing for 

ublication, Authentic and Impartial 

lemoirs of her late Majesty, inter- 
spersed with anecdotes of the royal 
family. . 

Mr. Horatio Harpy has in the 
press, a continuation of the Register of 
Last India Ships, from the years 1813 
to 181s, 
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The second edit f - : 
‘cond edition of the Memo; 
Mrs. Eliz, Hamilton, with a rg 
from her correspondence, &e, b Mie 
BenGER, is ready for publication, g 


_ FRANCE, 

At the sittings of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Paris, on the 16th of 
November, a report was read on “ the 
Lissay on the Dry Rot, by Robert 
M‘ William, architect ;” and, on the 23d 
the secretary, Mons. Cuvier, transmitted 
to the author an account of the proceed- 
ings that had, in Consequence, taken 
place ; and intimating to him, that it 
was on account of the importance of the 
objects of which he had treated, and of 
his scientific researches, thatthe academy 
had been led to have the analysis (compte 
verbal) made out; it was contrary to 
their usage to deliver to authors 4 copy 
of their reports on printed works, 

A manuscript, in the hand-writing of 
Tasso, has been purchased at Paris for 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany. It con- 
sists of about fifty pages, containing 
pieces of poetry addressed to the great 
lords of his time, eminent writers, car- 
dinals, ladies, and friends of the illustri- 
ous poet. T’rom the number of erasures, 
it appears that this great poet was very 
familiar with the “ art of blotting.” 

INDIA, 

M. LANGLEs, in his very able and cu- 
rious work on Indian Literature and 
English Missions, states,— 

‘That there are more than twenty esta- 
blishments of English missionaries in the 
East Indies, extending from Sirdhava, 
north of Delhi, to Amboyna, in the Indian 
ocean, a distance of more than four thou- 
sand miles ! 

The establishment at Serampore and 
Calcutta was founded in 1799, and com- 
posed of Dr. W. Carey, who superintenes 
the college; Mr. Marshman, the press, 
and Messrs. Ward, Lawson, Enstace, 
Carey, Yates, and seven other brethren. 

The establishment at Dinagepore was 
founded in 1800, and teaches forty-three 
children on the Lancasterian plan, by Ig- 
nace Fernandes. ae 

At Cotonah, in Burdwan, the mission 
was formed in 1804, by M. Chamber- 
layne bh was 
At Rangoon, in 1807. A church wa 
built at that station in 1801, by some 
the poor converts. : ‘a 

At Gomalty, near the ruins of Gour,! 
1808. , 

At Digah, near Patna, the establishment 
was founded by Mr. Moore 1309. 


A respectable Armenian, M. Peter, 


“at Bala- 


founded the Evangelical mission a 
sore in 1810, At 











19196] 
At Agrah in 1611, and at Nagpore the 


r. From 1812 to 1815 the mis- 
sane J Bombay, Patna, Chittagong, and 
Colombo, were founded. 

AtSirdhana, Pandoun, and Java, esta- 
blishments were formed in 1813. 
At Agra, Amboyna, and Allahabad, in 


14, . 
The number of persons employed in 
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these missions at the end of the ycar 181% 
was forty-four, twelve of whom were Eu- 
ropeans and thirty-two natives. But, ac- 
cording to a statement published in the 
Asiatic Journal for May 1817, there were 
at that period ninety-eight European and 
twenty-three native Protestant mission- 
aries in India, of different denominations. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF PUBLIC SOCIETIES, 


—— 


ssstracT of the THIRD REPORT of the 

SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to IN- 

QuIRE into the EDUCATION of the 

LOWER ORDERS; HENRY BROUGHAM, 

ESQ. ehaurman. 

TOUR committee rejoice in being 
y able to state, that since their first 
appointment in 1816, when they exa- 
mined the state of the metropolis, there 
is every reason te believe, that the ex- 
ertions of charitable individuals and 
public bodies have increased, notwith- 
standing the severe pressure of the times ; 
and that a great auginentation has taken 
place in the means provided for the 
instruction of the poor in that quarter ; 
and, since the inquiries of your com- 
inittee have been extended to the whole 
hland, they have had reason to con- 
clude, that the means of educating the 
poor are steadily increasing in all con- 
siderable towns as well as in the me- 
tropolis, 

lt appears clearly from the returns, 
as Well as from other sources, that a 
Very great deficiency exists in the means 
oi educating the poor, wherever the 
population is thin and scattered over 
conntry districts. ‘The efforts of indi- 
viduals combined in societies are almust 
wholly confined to populous places. 

Another point to which it is material 
0 direct the attention of parliament, 
rezards the two opposite principles, of 
Nvanding schools for children of all sorts, 
id for those only who belong to the 
‘tablished church. Where the means 
me ohare tye schouls, one upon 
V the mee sr as eee a me i 
one of them, because the « sage 
tieeeheas’ ecause the other may 
: a rend the children of sectaries. 
aaa ate only one school can be 
I ‘a, itis manifest that any regu- 


en of that body of all means of 

cation, 

leat committee, however, have the 

a Satisfaction in observing, that 
NY schools where the national 

“M ts adopted, an increasing degree 


rea 
itt 


$ sf 


lions whic . i i 
ous Which exclude dissenters, deprive © 


of liberality prevails, and that the church 
catechism is only taught, and'attendance 
at the established place of public wor- 
ship only required, of those whose 
parents belong to the establishment; 
due assurance being obtained that the 
children of sectaries shall learn the 
principles and attend the ordinances of 
religion, according to the doctrines and 
forms to which their familics are attached, 

It is with cqual pleasure that your 
committee have found reason to con- 
clude, that the Roman Catholic poor 
are anxious to avail themselves of those 
protestant schools established in their 
neighbourhood, in which no catechism 
is taught; and they indulge a hope, that 
the clergy of that persuasion may offer 
no discouragement to their attendance, 
more especially as they appear, in one 
instance, to have contributed to the 
support of schools, provided that no 
catechism was taught, and no religious 
observances exacted, It is contrary to 
the doctrine as well as discipline of the 
Romish church, to allow any protestant 
to interfere with those matters, and 
consequently it is impossible for Ro- 
manists to send their children to any 
school where they form part of the plan. 

Your committee are happy in being 
able to state, that in all the returns, and 
in all the other information laid before 


-them, there is the most unquestionable 


evidence that the anxiety of the poor for 
education continues not only unabated, 
but daily increasing ; that it extends to 
every part of the country, and is to be 
found equally prevalent in those smaller 
towns and country districts, where no 
means of gratifying it are provided by 
the charitable efforts of the richer classes, 
In the numerous distriets where no aid 
from private exertions can be expected, 
and where the poor are manifestly with- 
ont adequate means of instruction, your 
Committee are persuaded, that nothing 
can supply the deficiency but the adop- 
tion, under certain material modifications 
of the parish-school system, so usefully 
established in the northern part of the 
island, 
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island, ever since the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, and upon which 
many important details will be found in 
the appeutix. 

Your committce forbear te inquire 
minutely in what manner this system 
ought to be connected with the church 
establishment. ‘That such a conection 
ought to be farmed appears manifest ; it 
is dictated by a regard to the prosperity 
and stability of both systems, and in 
Scotland the two are matually connected 
together. Bat a difficulty arises in 
England, which is not to be found there. 
The great body of the dissenters from 
the Scottish church differ little, if at all, 
in doctrine from the establishment; they 
are separated only by certain opinions 
of a political rather than a religious 
nature, respecting the right of patronage, 
and by some shades of distinction as to 
church discipline ; so that they may con- 
scientiously send their children to parish 
schools connected with the establish- 
ment, and teaching its catechism. In 
England the case is widely different; 
and it appears to your Committee essen- 
tially necessary that this circumstance 
be carefully considered in the devising 
arrangements of the system. ‘To place 
the choice of the school-master in the 
parish vestry, subject to the approbation 
of the parson, and the visitation of the 
diocesan; but to provide that the chil- 
dren of sectarians shall not be compelled 
to learn any catechism or attend any 
church, other than those of their parents, 
seems to your Committee the safest 
path by which the legislature can hope 
to obtain the desirable objects of se- 
curity to the establishment on the one 
hand, and justice to the dissenters on the 
other. 

The more extended ingtiries of your 
Committee this session have amply con- 
firmed the opinion which a more limited 
investigation had led them to form two 
years ago, upon the neglect and abuse 
of charitable funds connected with edu- 
cation. And, although in many cases 
those large funds appear to have been 
misapplied through ignorance, or mis- 
managed through carelessness, yet that 


New Patents—Cowper’s Printing Machine, 





[Jan, 1, 
some 
tg a _ 

s a nature, as y 
have led them to recommend at 
earlier period of the session the instine 
tion of proceedings for more tic 
checking misappropriations, both ak 
particular cases, and by the force of 

a 
salutary example. 

Considerable unauthorized Acviations 
have heen made, in both Eton and Win- 
chester, from the orizinal plans of the 
founders ; those deviations haye been 
dictated more by a regard to the ibe 
terests of the fellows than of the scho- 
lars, who were the main object of the 
foundations and of the founder’s bounty? 
and, although in some respects they 
have proved beneficial upon the whole 
to the institutions, yet they. have 
been, by gradual encroachments in 
former times, carried too far. While 
therefore, your Committee readily acquit 
the present fellows of all blame in this 
respect, they entertain a confident ex- 
pectation that they will seize the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the inquiry, of doing 
themselves honour by correcting the 
abuses that have crept in, as far as the 
real interests of the establishment may 
appear to require it. 

Your Committee are fally persuaded, 
that many great neglects and ‘abuses 
exist in charities which have special 
visitors ; indeed, it so happens that the 
worst instance which they have met 
with belongs to this class; and that no 
visitorial power was exercised, until a 
few months ago, although the malversa- 
tions had existed for many years. 

In the course-of their inquiries, your 
Committee have incidentally observed, 
that charitable fands, connected with 
education, are not alone liable to great 
abuses. Equal negligence and malver- 
sation appears to have prevailed i all 
other charities; and, although yourCon- 
mittee have no authority, by then We 
struction, to investigate the matter, aud 
to report upon it, yet they should deem 
themselves wanting in their duty wer 
they not to give this notice of so 
portant a subject, accidentally force 
upon their attention. 
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To Mr. E. Cowper, of Nelson-square, 
for sundry Improvements in Letter- 
Press Printing, (with a copper-pfate. ) 

HE principal features in the va- 

rious patents which have been 
latcly obtained for improvements in 





printing, are the substitution of t¥? 


cylinders, or of a cylinder and a re 
for producing the pressure, non 
the two plane surfaces of the or ow 
press; and the use of rollers for app” 


. ‘ sur 
the ink or colouring matter 1 wa 









with 


reat 
vers 
» all 
‘on 
b- 
and 
ecm 
were 
im- 
reed 





face of the form of types, = _ the 
old process, Was laid on by the workman 

; balls or dabbers. 
with large bat . 

For these important ideas, both the 
ublic and the patentees of printing 
machines seem to be indebted to Mr, 
Wm, Nicholson, the editor of Nichol- 
en's Journal, who obtained a patent 
jor them in the year 1790. — Upon refer. 
ring to this patent, descriptions of which 
have been given in the Repertory of 
Arts, the Pantologia, aud other scientific 
works, it appears, that Mr. Nichol- 
son has completely taken the lead 
upon this subject ; and, it is probabie, 
that, had he joined the actual practice 
of the art of printing by machinery to 
his knowledge of the theory, little would 
have been left for subsequent mechani- 
cians to perform, and still less to be 
claimed as their original inventions. 

The means, however, which Nicholson 
specified fur distributing the ink were 
esseutiaily defective ; and the other parts 
of his invention were but very imper- 
fectly carried into eflect. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe, 
that the great object in the employment 
of machinery is to lessen the expence of 
printing; and that the comparative 
merits of the various printing machines 
must be determined by this common and 
final standard, 

In order to obtain this most important 
result, itis obvious that, in the construc 
tionof a machine, simplicity, durability, 
and a constant aptitude or readiness for 
Working, are the first and most essential 
requisites, without which the most in- 
genious combination of mechanical 
knowledge, however highly to be es- 
teemed as a piece of work, will produce 
little or no advantage to the proprietor 
or the public. 

_Tn the attainment of the above-men- 
tioned requisites, one of the principal 
(ificulties to-be overcome—is the equal 
Spreading, or, as it is technically called, 
(istribution of the viscid and adhesive 
Ink upon the face of the types, for which 
Purpose very elaborate and costly ap- 
mae has been made use of in other 
f, “wge and subsequently removed 

‘tie mode of inking used by Mr. 
hone and which forms one part of 

§ patent claim, } 
Py improved mode, the distribu- 
disined = ink appears to be perfectly 
solute ge y Jery simple means, and ab- 
lied oe is afforded to the produc- 
the ; given quantity of work, while 
deen or shade of ink is preserved 

regularity which cannot be ef- 
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fected by the hand of the most ingenious 

workman. 

The rollers which distribute and apply 
the ink to the type, and which are repre= 
sented beneath, require no adjustment, 
as they lie horizontally upon a plane 
smooth surface, called a distributing 
table in open notched bearings, acting 
by their own weight and revolving by 
the friction of their surfaces against the 
surface of the table, without wheels or 
any other contrivance whatever ; so that, 
on the ground of simplicity and readi- 
ness for working, they are superior to the 
balls themselves. 

The copper-plate engraving repre- 
sents the elevation of a machine worked 
by steam or other competent power for 
printing both sides of a sheet of paper, 
in which the sheet is conveyed from one 
printing cylinder to the other, by means 
of endless strings combined with a se- 
ries of conveying-cylinders or drums, 
which combination is another part of 
Mr. Cowper’s patent right. 

Description of the Engraving. 

A, a cast iron cylinder, turned perfectly 
true, which gives the first or white-paper 
impression. 

B, a similar cylinder, which gives the second 
impression, or iteration. 

CCCC, cylinders, or drums, over which the 
sheet of paper passes in firm contact, being 
held by the pressure of the endless strings 
€. s.; the sheet of paper enters at D, and 
comes out of the machine printed on both 
sides at E. The course of the strings 
and drums is indicated by the arrows. 

The inking appaatus consists of an ink 
trough, a plane surface, and rollers ; the 
type passes under the rollers GGG ; the 
rollers HH assist in distributing the ink 
upon the surface of the distributing table 
1, which is fed with ink from a trough on 
the spindle of the wheel K, by means of a 
vibrating roller, which cannot be seen in 
the drawing. 2 2 

The rotary motion of the printing cylinders 
and drums is produced by a train of wheels 
ut the back of the machine, and the distri- 
buting tables upon which the forms are 
placed move backwards and forwards un- 
der the cylinders A and B, and the rollers 
GGG, by means of a double rack R, be- 
neath the tuble. 
his machine usually perfects, or 

prints on both sides, about eight hun- 

dred sheets per hour, with the attend- 
ance of two boys and one man, 

A machine similar to the above is, we 
are informed, constructing, which will 
print either two sheets of the ordinai y 
sized printing paper, or one sheet o 
double dimensions, with the same speed. 
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made of various forms and speed, accord- 
ing to the nature of the service required; 
they appear well calculated for newspa- 
pers, as, from the simplicity of: the ink- 
ing apparatus, they are not likely to be 
out of order, and may be worked with- 
out the assistance of a steam-engine. 
Mr. Cowper has also successfully 
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adopted the inki ll one “ 
inKing roller istri 
buting table to the ordinary pratt 
press, whereby the labour of the werk 
man is diminished, and the qnalit ‘a 
the work greatly improved, Of th 

inking tables, we are informed, maior 


of one hundred are already in daily 
in London, mies a. - 















































A, the distributing table. 

B, the ink-trough, composed of a metal roller, 
and a straight edge or bar of iron ground to 
fit the roller; when the roller is moved 
round by meuns of the handle, it becomes 
covered with a fine layer of ink, which passes 
between the roller and the straight edge ; 
the hand-roller, is then applied by the 
workman to the metal-roller, from which it 
receives a line of ink ; it is then rolled back- 
wards and forwards upon the table till the 
line of ink is thoroughly spread, or distri- 
buted, both upon the voller and the table: the 
workman then rolls the hand-roller, once or 
oftener, upon and over the form of type, to 





























equal consistency and colour throughout, 


These rollers constitute a great im- 
provement in the cleanliness and com- 
fort of a printing-oflice, over and above 
the superiority which they confer on 
the press-work performed by them, 















which it imparts a delicate film of ink of an - 














Forster’s composition-balls and rollers 
removed the noisome smell and the 
constant anxiety which attended pelt 
balls; but Mr. Cowper’s combined tol. 
lers, the one for spreading the ink, and 


~ the other for taking it up, and carry" 


it to the types, unite every — 
of execution, cleanliness, and elegance. 


—___— ; 

To Mr. Freverick Dizi, of Crabtree, 
Fulham ; for Improvements on nga 
These improvements consist 10 a . 

ducing from the same string three eo 

tones, by means of a machinery 

acts inside of two or more ger? . 

tween which the strings pass, a 

an index to denote the key of og “a 

When the instrument is properly s + ~ 

and tuned, without the peda hs i 

acted upon, all the strings are 

the flats; the naturals are oo" 
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nhen the first pressure 1s aay" oa 

lals, and the sharps when the pedals 
ra essed completely down ; the pedals 
7 two ranges of — — 
rings, stops, dividers, or other well- 
known contrivances, through the me- 
dium of seven particular pieces, which 
are called levers, placed between the 
jates near the pillar of the harp. These 
levers are SO contrived, that at the first 
Jepression of the pedal the lever affects 
wily the upper range of studs, forks, 
rings, stops, dividers, or other contri- 
vaice; aud at the second depressing 
operates Upon the lower range without 
moving the upper. For the conveni- 
eace of the arrangement, the levers and 
other parts of the mechanism are placed 
on two or more plates, through which 
the arbors of the cranks pass, and on 
which arbors are fixed the forks, rings, 
studs, or other contrivance, for the pur- 
pose of producing flats, naturals, or 
sharps, at pleasure ; these studs, forks, or 
other contrivance, are arranged in the 
usual manner in two rows, one above 
the other, so that all the naturals are in 
the upper range, and all the sharps in 
the lower range. 

— 

To Mr. RvEBEN PHILLIPs, of the City 
of Exeter; for a new and improved 
Method of purifying Gas for the Pur- 
poses of Illumination. 

Mr. P, takes any quantity of well- 
burnt lime, and pours water on it till it 
falls to powder; he then mixes it witha 
further quantity of water, in order to 
bring itinto such a state that the par- 
ticles of lime may adhere slighty to cach 
other, but not to such a degrge as to 
prevent the free passage of air between 
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them. This mixture must be placed 
six inches deep more or less, on move- 
able perforated shelves in a vessel, the 
top of which is guarded bya water-joint, 
and underneath is a pipe to allow the 
passage of the gas that way, so that the 
Sas may pass from the bottom of the 
vessel to the top through the perforated 
shelves and lime mixture, or from the 
top to the bottom as may be found most 
convenient, the purification being ef- 
fected by the gas being caused to pass 
through the layers of lime mixture ; but 
where the quantity of gas to be purified 
is very large, he arranges a set of these 
vessels consisting of five or nine, or 
more according to the size of the gas- 
work, each vessel containing one or 
more shelves, ‘These vesscls are placed 
in any way which convenience may 
require, and, being without bottoms, 
stand in a cistern of water or other fluid 
about six inches deep, so that the gas 
cannot pass that way. 
i 

LIST OF NEW PATENTS ; and we earnestly 

solicit the Patentees to favour us with 

copies or extracts of their Specifications. 

W. CrawsHay, the younger, of Cy- 
farthfa iron-works, Glamorganshire, esq. 
and D. Musuet, of Coleford, Glouces- 
tershire, iron-master; for their improve- 
ment for the making of bar or other iron 
from certain refuse, slags or cinders, in 
the smelting of copper ores, in the mas 
unfacturing of copper.—April 18. 

E. L. Brincman, of Goswell-street 
Road, St. Luke's, tallow-chandler ; for 
improvements in making coffins, and in 
machines for conveying coffins for inter- 
ment, and appendages to the same, in the 
church and burial-grounds,—April 23. 








MEDICAL REPORT. | | 

Rerort of Diseases and Casuatties occurring in the public and private Practice 

of the Physician who has the care of the Western District of the City DISPENSARY, 

—the limits of which, commencing af the Fleet-street end of Chancery-lane, pass 

through Gray's Inn-lane, Portpoal-lane, Hatton Wall, Great Saffron- hill, West- 

street, Smithfield-bars, Charterhouse-lane and square ; along Goswell-sireet to Old 

street; down Old-strect, as far as Bunhill-row ; thence crossing the Old Jewry 

and extending along Queen-street, terminate at the water-side. 
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THAN the production of those parasi- 
lr animals which are denominated 
ion. nothing among all the 
me leatios of pathology is of more difficult 
m4 <s i. Spontaneous evolution of 
siaems ee seem, In some measure, incon- 
ay ips 1 the general analogies of nature, 
“" 8 revolting to our feelings; but 
pea reumstances connected with the ap- 
‘ce of worms in the first passages, 
ne ee in the other viscera, 
fce upon us the conviction, that 


the ab ovo law of animal generation does 
not apply in the present instance. When 
we observe that it is only in the intestinal 
canal that some of these worms are ca- 
pable of sustaining life for many seconds : 


‘when we learn that the alvine excretions of 


children, who have never received a pare 
ticle of matter into their stomachs, except 
the healthy milk of a healthy nurse, are 
often loaded with ascarides, we cannot well 
do otherwise — a that life, in press 
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secreted matter from the coats of the sto- 
mach and bowels. 

With respect to the symptoms, that the 
presence of these animals in the body oc- 
casionally produce ; when the question is 
put to a medical man, what are they? it 
may be replied, What signs do worms not 
at times display? Spasms, convulsions, 
hysteric, and even epileptic fits; violent 


cough, so as to give cause for the suspicion” 


of organic mischief in the lungs; pains in 
every part of the budy, and even tempo- 
rary alienation of mind, from the low grade 
of mere mental depression up to the high 
pitch of positive insanity ; are, on many oc- 
casions, so fdr comnected in the way of 
Consequence with the lodgment of worms 
in the bowels, as often immediately to 
yield to their natural or forcible expulsion, 
And itis for a practitioner to be always on 
his guard lest he mistake the semblance of 
specific disease which worms give rise to, 
for the actual presence and agency of such 
disease. The Reporter recollects the 
simultaneous occurrence of three remauk- 
able instances of ‘this kind within the 
sphere of his own observation. The one 
Was in the case of a fine young girl, who 
complained of lancinating pains about her 
chest, which were supposed to be spas- 
modic, inflammatory, pulmonic, consump- 
tive, and every thing but what they were: 
till, after the unsuccessful trial of several 
medicines, according to the views of 
different prescribers, a little scammony 
and calomel was taken, some thread- 
worms were discharged from the bowels, 
and every pain almost immediately yielded. 
A clergyman’s son, within a few doors of 
the residence of this young lady, was 
suddenly seized with a loss of power; a 
complete paralysis, in fact, of both his 
legs. The cause of this attack was inex- 
plicable, until, a brisk cathartic being ad 
ministered, a considerable number of 
ascarides were expelled, and the limbs 
directly resumed their wonted power. A 
delicate lady, in the same neighbouihood, 
had been a long time a prey to tle most 
dreadful degree of vaporous depression : 
the source of which, beyond a feeble state 
of nerves, was not even suspected, till a 
quantity of thread-worms made their ap- 
pearance ; and then the most fearful dis- 
quietude of mind was succeeded by calm- 
ness and composure of spirits. ‘These 
instances are adduced, not as anomalous, 
or even extraordinary, occurrences ; but 
merely as striking coincidences in point 
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neon [Jan, 1, 
0 individual ind 
tises medicine, can possibly be mee 


of time. 


out witnessing numerous . 
same, in kind, if not actually sean’ = 
that the writer woe seen time sine 
: Was summoned in haste to 
an hysterical girl; he found her in Violent 
convulsions, ‘The attack was as sudde 
the disorder was frightful ; no canse¢ vr 
be adduced > a vermifuge powder oe 
with difficnity administered ; it was active 
and soon produced an effect : a few thread. 
worms came away with the faces, the 
convulsions gave way, and every thing has 
since been regular and healthy, 
The general division of intestinal worns 
is Into three kinds,viz. the ascaris or thread. 
worm,-—the principal residence of which is 
the rectum; the ¢@nia or tape-worm, in- 
habiting, at times, the whole length of the 
alimentary and intestinal canal; and the 
éeres, or round worm, which is principally 
found in that portion of the bowels which 
is nearest the stomach. As a remedy for 
the first kind, the Reporter has been most 
satisfied with the effects of scammony 
combined with calomel; for the tznia, 
large doses of the oil of turpentine are 
almost a specific, and the Indian pink will 
often succeed in dislodging the teretes 
from their hold when other vermifnges 
have failed in effect. In a very recent 
instance, however, of a dispensary patient, 
the writer used the oil of turpentine under 
the suspicion of worms; and the result was, 
the discharge, in the course of not many 
days, of sixteen of the teres; one of which, 
according to the statement of the youth's 
mother, was eighteen inches in length. 
It was intended that the present Re 
port should have related the particulars 
of a recent case of small-pox after vaccita- 
tion, which seemed, both in its origin and 
course, -to have been considerably influ 
enced by the imagination of the patient, 
The recital of this case must, however, be 
reserved fer the next opportunity, when, 
unless any intervening matter prevell, 
one or two further remarks will be itro- 
duced on the power of the mind in _ 
fying the action both of maladies au 
medicines. D. Uwins, M.D. 
Thavies Inn ; Dec. 20, 1818. —. 
—* The above division of worms ee 
course merely medical: to the — r 
the different kinds of these aniinals : 
in nataral history, it would, of course : 
inconsistent with the limits of this paps 
even to advert. 
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WN R. Adam Anderson, rector of the 

Academy of Perth, has lately ascer- 
tained, that the density of the atmospheric 
vapour diminishes as we ascend, in a much 
faster ratio than that of air itself ; and that 


the disproportionate effects thus a 
by the elasticity of the ye ane 
upper and lower stations, eas ote 
tion from the law by which the en” 


j jtherto 
the air, at different clevations, has bi ~~ 
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1819.] 
been supposed to be regulated. The devi- 
ation of the density of the pe 
trata from the condition produced y 

fect elasticity, is, however, frequently 
counteracted by the dilatation of the whole 
column of air, by means of the vapour 
which it holds in solution; and sometimes 
these disturbing causes are so nicely 
balanced, that the density of the air, as we 
ascend, differs but little from what it 
would be, if the air were perfectly elastic, 
At other times, the difference is con- 
siderable, and leads to very great errors, 
in the ordinary formula for calculating 
heights, by the barometer, particularly 
when the airis very damp. 

An opinion has partly obtained, of the 
increase of ice generally, and the descent 
of the limit of congelation. In the Tyrol, 
an extraordinary inerease of the glaciers 
js remarked in several places. A mass of 
ice, which advanced from the Simdner 
valley, has increased, from the 6th of May 
to the 30th of July, seventy six fathoms. 
In wany parts of Switzerland the same 
remark ismade. Where, only one genera- 
tion back, the most fertile alpine pastures 
were seen, there is now eteinal ice , and 
the line of snow seems, in the course of 
time, to descend lower and lower from the 
summit of the mountains towards the 
plaius and valleys. 

Dr. Thomson has discovered a new com- 
pound inflammable gas, and has called it, 
from the nature of its constitution, hydro- 
guretted curbonic oxide. Its specific gravity 
is915, that of common air being 1. It is 
not absorbed nor altered by water. It 
burns with a deep blue flame, and deto- 
nates when mixed with oxygen and fired. 
It is a compound of oxygen, hydrogen, 
and carbon; and Dr. Thomson considers 
it as being three volumes of carbonic 
oxide, and one volume of hydrogen, con- 
densed by combination into three volumes. 
_ The following particulars respecting a 
live lizard found imbedded in a seam of 
coal at Mr, Fenton's colliery, about two 
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miles from Wakefield, are interesting. 
This animal, preserved in spirits, is now i 
the possession of Mr. James Scholes, en- 
gineer to that colliery. It is abont five 
inches long; its back of a dark brown 
colour, and appears rough and scaly ; its 
sides of a lighter colour, and spotted with 
yellow; the belly yellow, streaked with 
bands of the same colour as the back. 
They were sinking a new pit or shaft, and 
alter passing through measures of stone, 
gvey bind, blue stone, and some thin beds 
of coal, to the depth of 150 yards, they 
came upon that intended to be worked, 
which is about fonr feet thick. When 
they had excavated about three inches of 
it, one of the miners (as he supposed) 
struck his pick or mattock into a crevice, 
and shattered the cual around into small 
pieces ; he then discovered the animal ia 
question, In sinking these pits they find, 
in particular strata, impressions of what 
Mr. S. calls feens and other vegetables ; 
and, atupwards of one hundred yards trom 
the surface, they mect with a black shale, 
one foot thick, full of muscle-shells, com- 
pressed and flattened by the superincum- 
bent pressure. About four inches above 
the coal in which the animal was found, 
numbers of muscle shells, in a fossil state, 
lie scattered in a loose grey earth. At 
another time, in sinking a pit to the depth 
of eighty-six yards, they came to a bed 
of coal two feet six inches thick, beneath 
which, in their further progress, they 
found what they supposed to be a petrified 
tree, or rather plant, having no branches, 
standing upright, but rather inclining to 
the east. It was six inches diameter at 
the top; but, as they sunk down, it in- 
creased to twelve inches, and at the depth 
of forty-two feet seemed to branch out 
roots to another bed of coal six feet thick. 
The body was a grey sandstone, coated 
round with a black carbonized matter 
one-tenth of an inch, supposed to be its 
bark. 
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PRICES or MERCHANDIZE. Nov. £0. 





Dee. 25. 


Cocoa, W.I.common £4 5 0 to 415 0 £4 5 O to 415 Opercwt, 
Coffee, Jamaica, ordinary 5 0 0 — 6 8 O 5 5 Om 615 O ditto, 
anhpes fine . 7 09 O — 718 O 75 0— 718 O ditto, 
———, Mocha ‘ 714 0— 8 0 0 s 0 O— 8 5 0 ditto. 
Cotton, W. L.common . 0 1 6 — 0 1 8 0 14— 0 1 6 perlb, 
=~ Demerara. . 0 18— 0 3.0 0 17— 0111 ditto. 
re «6 « . « 140— 5 8 0 5109 O— 512 9 per cwt, 
Pigs, Turkey : 300— 310 0 y 3 @— 8 O O ditto. 
lax,Riga . | go 0 OO — 83 0 O 80 0 0 — 83 O Oper ton, 
Hemp, Riga Rhine 499 0 0— 00 0 47 0 6 —48 0 O ditto, 
‘Ops, ew, Pockets y ot oa: 8 2.9 7 00— 9 O Operewt, 
Iron. Rat, Days 512 0— 7 7 O 512 0 — 7 O 0 ditto, 
fou, British, Bars . 1210 0 —13 0 0 1210: 0 — Wo U Oper ton, 
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Iron, British, Pigs . 8 0 O— 900 8 00— 9 g Lan, 
Oil, Lucca. . . . 16 0 0—1610 0. 17 0 0 19 9 grein 
—, Gahpoli © « 96 0 0 —98 0 0 103 0 0 —105 06 Pata 
ae. + « «3S Om 8 5-6 $3 @— £4 
Raisins, bloom orjar,new 5 0 0 — 0 0 O 415 0~— 09 9 mt 
Rice, Carolina,new . 2 6 Om 2 7 O 200~— 266 - 
—,EastIndia =. 017 O— 180 017 0— 78 9 Gt 
Sik, China,raw . 2 8 O— 111 9 2 ¢ @ = $39-eue 
——, Bengal,skem . 107-129 107— 42 ae 
Spices, Cinnamon - 019 '1— O19 4 012 4— 012 6 eee 

, Cloves ..03 9— 0 310 03 9— 0 340 din 
——, Nutmegs - 0 6 O— 0 6 3 0 60— 0 6 3 ~, 
———, Pepper, black 0 0 84— 0 0 O Oo 0 72— 0 0 8 ditte 

’ ,white 0 0114~—- 0 1 of 0 0 1ih— 0 1 Of ditto, 
Spirits, Brandy, Coguiac 0 6 6 — O 7 O 05 O— O 6 4per al, 
-——-~—, Geneva Hollands 0 3 6— 0 3 8 03 6— 0 3'8 dite 

,» Rum, Jamaica 0 3S 3=—- 04 5 03 $— @4 3 per gal 
Sugar, brown. . « 314 0 — $316 0O 315 0— $16 0 perewt, 
——, Jamuica, fine 2. 4 5 0 — 410 O 4 5 0 — 410 0 ditto, 
——, East India, brown 116 0 — ¢ 2 O 114 0 — 2 2 O ditto, 
——, lump, fine ° 5 70— 515 0 5 7 0 — 515 O ditto, 
Tallow, town-melted 417 0— 00 90 410 0 — 0 0 O ditto, 

, Russia, yellow *4 7 O— 0 0 0 42 0— 4 8 © ditto, 
Tea, Bohea $ - 9 T— O B B 0 2 7— 0 Y& BE per lb, 
—-, Hyson, best . 05 8— 0 6 O 05S 5— 0 4 O ditto, 
Wine, Madeira,old . 90 0 0 —120 © O 90 0 O —120 0 Operpipe, 
——, Port, old « 120 0 O —125 0 O 120 0 0—125 O O ditto, 
—_, Sherry ° 110 0 0 —120 0 O 110 O0 0 —120. O Oper butt, 


Premiums of Insurance.—Guernsey or Jersey, 25s.—Cork or Dublin, 95s.—Bel- 
fast, 25s. a 30s. —Hambro’, 50s.— Madeira, 20s, a 25s.—Jamaica, 3g.—Greenlaud, out 


and home, —. 


Course of Exchange, Dec. 25.—Amsterdam, 11 7 C. F.—Hamburgh, 54 2! U.- 
Paris, 21 15 2.—Leghorn, 514.—Lisbon, 58.—Dublin, 93 per cent. 

At Messrs. Wolfe and Edmonds’ Canal Office, Change Alley, Cornhill—Grand Junction 
CANAL shares sell for 250), per 100]. share.—Birmingham, 10001.—Coventry, 9701.— 
Leeds and Liverpool, 5251.—Trent and Mersey, 16001.—East India Dock, 1801. per 
share.—West India, 1961.—The Strand Brine, 101.—West Middlesex Water. 
Works, 451.—Gas Light Company, 871. and on the advance in London aud 


elsewhere. 


Gold in bars 41. 1s. 6d. per oz.—New doubloons -41.—Silver in bars 5s, 6d. 
The 3 per cent. Reduced, on the 24th, were 774; S$ per cent, 86}; and 4 per 


cent. Consols, 942. 


ee 
ALPHABETICAL List of Bankruptcies aud Divinenps, announced between the 
20th of Nov. and the 20th of Dec. 1818 ; extracted from the London Gazettes. 





BANKRUPTCIES, [This Month 101.] 


The Solicitors’. Names are between Parentheses. 


At LEN G, Greenwich, fationer. ({tane and co. L, 

Allen J. and |. Ware, Rotherhithe wall, vilmen, 
(Towers, loncon 

Allard W. Birmingham, haberdasher. 
Hales Owen 

Anthony J. Cley next the fea, Norfolk, grocer. (Bridger,L, 

Arvey G- Bury freet, St. Mary Axe, warehoufe keeper, 
(Toms 

Rrucre ). Craven ftreet, Strand, wine merchant. ({Fyn- 
more, Jondun 

Bond W. Dover, brewer. (Lodington and co, L. 

Bafiano J. Upper Thames ftreet, tugar refiner, (Shere 
wood and son é 

Burrows 5 Miles’ lane, Cannon ftreet, wine merchant. 
(Pritchard and ca, 

Blinks |. Southampton freet, Bloomsbury, ftraw hat 
manufacturer. (Pitches and co 

Pull J. >ydney @reet. Somers town, coal merchant 

Badderley J. Nottingham, grocer. (Feamhead 

Bantock W. J. London wail. auctioneer. (Coote 

Bateman J. and W Culbard, St. ohn’s @reet, Smithfield, 
brats founders. (Harman 

Chamberiayne W. Leicefter, hofier. (Beckett, L. 

Chamberiayne W. and G, Rawlinfon, Leicefter, hofiers, 
( Jeyes, london 

Combes G. Chichefter, maltfer, [Souton, L. 

Shambers R, Maiket Kafeu, carrier, (Eyres be 


(Carruthers, 


‘ 


Crowne T. Purham park farm, South Mims, and J. Bar- 

ford, Milford wharf, Strand, cual merchant. (Jones 
‘ and CUe Le 7 

Dickins W. jun. Crown ftreet, Finsbury {quare, baker. 
(Shearman and co. (Wie 

Dawes T. Yoxall, Staffordthire, tape manufacturer. 
lis and co. |. eane 

Dicken T. Litchfield, cotton fpinner. [Hurd Seharehoe 

Day J, King treet, Holborn, jeweller. | Richar 

. and co. , ae 

algairns C. Liverpool, merchant. gfe 
Dennett H. Wilfon ftreet, Gray’s inn lane, cow keepers 
Chapman and COs. 

Diney 6. Oxford &reet, optician, ‘Abraham : 

Deane W. bBruad ftreet. Rancid, brewers (Clark, Le 

Pawfon J. Leeds, clothier. ( Bloom 

Enock b. birmingham, brufhmaker. Alexander, L- 

Emerfon A. Tooley ftreet, provifion merchant. | 

Froftt ” a li draper [Hurd and co. Ly 

ro « Her inen draper, i = 

Favill) W. Cromwell, Nottinghamfhire, millet. {Loss 
and ¢o. lon¢on ‘ 

Gibbs J. Buxitead, Syffex, dealer io hops. (uaa 

Gracves P. Macclesfcid, ironmonger. ay pte ai 

Some W. and J, Dukes, Seth, grocery. ight ghmore 

Godfrey B. Southwark, merchant. 

George, «G, and C. B sone ftreet, Strand, tin plate 
workers {Card and fon 

Goodiake J. H. Upper Thames Greet, wine merchant 
(Glynes and co. ive, dealets 

Guardner J. Mapleborough green, Warwickih ire, 


( Jenings and coe Le Howard 
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govsrd Je Middleton fireet, Clerkonwell, builder, 


CaXlt  cerpool, Urageitt. (Blackftock and co. L. 


<q W. Kewley. Manchefter, appraifer, (Low 


.ironmonger. __ [ Alexander, Le 
yolman W. Tones, t warvichthire, victualler. (Fal- 


m 
t Yarmouth, innkeeper (Taylor, L. 
Hervey Ts pte —eadee treet, chercoal merchant. (Rofe 
Hora De Cattle court, Birchin lame, merchant, (Farren 
fers H, Totcenham court road, cabinet maker. (Mar- 


tindale 


james J. Newgate ftreet, lace and worfted manufaCurer. 
yooee and Jo Leominter, linen drapers. [Meddowe 
croft 


, tendon 
xeon W. Newcaftle under Lyme, maltiter. (Harvey 
d co. Jundon 

xirtmas J. City road, brewer. (Rowland and co. 

axe J. Lwerpool, toap boiler. (Lowe and co. L. 

Lees L. Newton Muor, Chefhire, cotton fpinner. [Med- 

ft, london 
es ‘J. Cateaton ftreet, merchant. (Swaia 
co. . ; 

Lax a T. and W. Moore, Liverpool, foap boilers. 
(Lowe and co. Le 

Mitchell J. Stockport, miller. [Makinfon 

Muloch T. and 4. Blood, Liverpool, merchants. ( Avifun 
and co. london fd 

Mofes J. Lime ftreet, merchant. [ Rivington 

Marhall J. Northall, Yorkfhire, clothier. (Coates, L. 

Moore J. Manchefer, flour dealer. (Adlington and co. L. 

M‘Kay R. Kuutstord, linen draper, [ Adlington and co. Le 

Mill C. Lower Eat Smithfield, provifion dealer. (Wet 

Mackay J. Warwick ftreet, Golden fquare. {Dawfon 

M‘Dunnell M, and J. and J. Buihe.l, Broad ttreet, mer 
chants. (Dennertts and co. _ 

North G. Sheffield, butcher. (Tilfon and cu. L. 

Norton R. Charlotte ttrect, Rathbone place, paper hanger. 
(Hutchinfon and co. é 

Qhren M. and M. C. Broad fireet, Radcliffe. (Collins 
and co. londoa 


Profler W. Hereford, Grocer. (Dax and co. L. 

rae eS ee ee ie 
Sr Mr ML 
mitts, us 
Robotham r, Derby, egg, TI ye tL. 


Sherlock ft, . ’ 
a io Liverpool, merchant. (Avifon 


Sterman W. York & 
(Richardfon, 4. reety Southwark, Gen maker. 


Savage J. Handsworth 
re "iMawiey " Orth, Warwickhhire, rope maker, 
ackleton § Leeds, fhopkeeper. (Lake, £ 
Sculthorpe H, Not:ingham, linen draper, | tone and co, L. 
Stead T. Blackfriars ruad. woollen Graper. (Ffarren 
Surr J Aldersgate treet. furgeon. (Grifflth 
Mee ne eee Friars, hipowner. (sBiunt and co, 
ites We G. Great James freet, B 
Tienes J » Bedford ruw, dealer. 
Ownend R. jun. Aldermanbury, merchant, H 
Ebene - m ing, — miilers ( Barber, [e one 
ayior T. Bingley bridge, Lancafhire, but . i 
- “_ london : : mane ane 
ozer R, Plymouth dock, ftone merchant. Bromiey. 
Thomas J. fabernacie waik, flate ne oe ly 
‘Taylur T. Oxford, grocer. (Pownall, t, 
baeag Kat omithfield, tubacconig, (Deanetts 
CO. 
Timothy W. Leigh, Worceferthire, farmer. (Ret, L 
Villiers C, F. Ledbur Heieforathire Grugei@. om 
_ fon, london " engine CEnemp- 
White J. Portland ftreet, merchant. (Brutt.n 
Wabey J. Welwyn, Herts. mealinan. (Archer. L. 
bo yyy Linculnihires (Roberts, L. 
hitiord J. Black Horte yard, High Holburoa. c i 
_ (Abrahams iets oe ee 
wees 5 Liverpool, chiuaman, (Ward, Burdem 
pright W. and J. Aldermaubury, merchants. ahoa 
- —s co. 4. - “ide ”- 
ation W. and W. Elgie, Love lane, Eafchea 
porter merchani. . {Harriton ; Rate one 


DIVIDENDS. 


Algham W, Borough hill mill, Effex George J, North Aucicy treet 


Price W. Minories 


Aeg Ty Water lane, Fleet ftreet Gasgili J, and J, Minories rarker W, Whitechapef 
Adams T, Pretton Bagot, Ware GoreS, V, Bifhopigate Palmer A, Worthing 
wickfhire Grieves W, Hulborn bridge Penfold E. J, Springety and w,G, 


Avtin J, Long4on upon Tern, Sh. 
Aaron A, Plymouth dock 

Bourne W, Bridgnorth 

Ben'ley and Beck, Cornhill 

Binyon and Inglis, Manchefer 
Baker C, T, Marlborough 


Holt W. Marsden, Lancashire 
Holmes T, Kerfham, Surrey 
Holdsworth W. and J, Bradford, and Parfley J, P, Great Yarmouth 
Morley, Yorkthire 
Hooper and Bedford, Bartholomew Rains J,$, Wapping Walt 
place, Bartholomew clote 
Bourne H, St. James ftreet, We. Holland S. Liverpuol 


__ Penfold, Maidftone 
Parith W, Whitehaven 


Fea: fon P, Liverpool 


Ruth R, Field Dalling, Norfotte 
Rowilatt J, Charterhoufe fyuare 


minfter Heady A, Gower itreet Randall W, Leeds 


Bithop C, High Greet, Southwark Hudfon J, High Wycombe 
Harrifon J, Manchsfer 
Hopkins J, Worcetter 
Henry A, finsbury fquare + Chapel 


Becher and Barker, Broad ftrect 

Bewley J. Kingfland road 

Barlow J, ana J, Gregory, Sheffield 

Bithop W, and J, J, Yealand Conyers, Humble 5, Leeds 
Lancahhire Haw W, Brifol 

Bifhop C. High ftreet, Southwark Harris W. and 

Bickford J, Landuipn, Cornwall 


Robinfon J, ana J, Steiney Lawrence 
Pountney hill 


Reynolas J. and J, Kendall, Whites 


Robert's J, Wood freet, Spitalfields 
Riches }, and H,Foreman, High greet, 


» Dickenfon, Mary Holburn 
ort, Cumberland 


Stringer J, Hy Canterbury 


Brown B, High treet, Portimouth ey J, Ratclitfe highway Stanley N. Wood ftreet, Cheapfide 


Boughton E, Omberfley, Worceferfh. 
Bailey J, Reading 
barnett L, C, Nottingham 


Bendy E, Charles fjuare. Hoxton 
Brage J, Great Queen {treet fields 
Browning W, St. Mary Axe 

Bayly J, Plymouth 

Banks VD, Stonehoufe, Devonshire 
Buck C, Southwark 

Cox ('y M, Edgware road 

Cole R, King’s road, Holborn 
Currey J, Wells 

Cook Wy Earith, Huntingdonthire 


eat E, and F, Mark lane 
Kendrick F, and G, Tyndale, Aldgate Smith W, Oxford Greet 
Keil J, Broughton, Lincolafiire 
Belger M fen. and M,jun. Piccadil'y Kemp &, Bury St. Edmunds 


Keary W, Ipfwich J 
Lloyd W, jun. Finden, Suffex smithfield 
Love C, Oid Bond treet 

Law T, Lancafter 

Lowe W, Macclesfield 
Lingford T. Cranbourn Axeet 
Lloyd W, Jun. Thames ftreet 
Laing G, George yard, Lombard ftreet Supie J, 8, Bridgewater 


Slater J,Market ttreet, Millbank 


Stanley H, and T, Wefton, Lower 
Thames ftreet 


King R, Duke ftreet, Lincolu’s inns Spence W, aud T, Jones, jun. Bithupe 


_ wearmouth 
Swainfon J, Manor row, Eat 


Shaw H, Ulverfton 

Sandwell R, B, Deal 

Sandbach J. Woolwich 

Schmating F. W, Fenchurch @rect 
Srephenfon R, South Shields 


Clark T, avd Cc, Gray,--Keswick,  Lynneli S$, and W, and E, Perkins, Ticherne E, Whitehall, Carmare 


Cumberlang Chatham 


Chabaud H, Piumtree @reet, Bloomse Lancafter J, Brompton 


thenfhire 
Turner J, Bury mill, Herts 


bury Leach H, and J, Ambrofe, Brifol Tyrrell J, Maiditone — 
Couke G, and Jy Kilner, Nicholas Meacock R, Liverpool Toid J. and J, Wright, Tichborac 
lane Maitby R, Mortimer freer 


Dancey N, Briftol 


M Avoy E, King's ftreet, Greenwich Timmins J. Birmingham 


Dalrymple Hy Charlotte fireet, Fitz) M Michael Jj. T, Gitton, and Wy, Walker D. Holborn 


roy fquare M' Michael, Bridgnorth 
Devereux and ftambert, Brabant Moffatt R, Manchetter 
Maratn J, Alfrviton, sufiex 
M* Michael W, Sriftol 
Marfhail J, Sapamneenam, Yorkfhire 
Martin T, Chichefter i , 
M-Matter J, Rea Lion ftreet, Clere © White S$, Liverpool 


_. Court, Philpor dane 

Dickinfon J, Dewsbury, Yorkshire 
Dowas S, My Reading 

Dorn A, Vauxhall 

Duckworth E. Manchefter 


Dawfon G, and 2 
verpool Js Walmfley, Li kenwell 


Ethel! T, Birmingha 

Emer §. Brewooe te 

_ ‘ yy highway 
man J, Sirmingha 

Fletcher B. Deptford o" 

ither Jy Throgmorton ftreet 


th W, Bal! grove, Lancafhire 


Paul J, Chefter 
Ds T; Weltor, Durham : 


Nicholfon T, Portsmouth 
Oliver J. A, Blackheath 
Oldroyd W, Blackman ftreets Borough 
Oldrenfhaw W, Leamington Ps iors 
OUlephant J, Cockfpur ftreet | 
Price $, Eardificy, Herefordhire 
rae y wenn ‘ 

aul J. Padd ngton ftree art ; 
Plow Ai, R, Riches court, Lime ftreet Williams J, M. Dougate hil 


Pitcher J, Baok road, Middiefex 


Wood N, Cnichetter 

Wilkinfon and Cook, Walbroek 
Walker K, L, Eat Smithfieid 
Wilfun J, and J, Shrewsbury 
Watfon J, Tuthmain, Weitmoreland 
Wright R, Rofgill hall 


Wilks J. Bath 

Woolfey W. Great Mary le bane treet 

Whitehead J- Ms Howard, and Je 
Haddock, Cateaton Rreet 

Willatts T. Great Queen firect 

Witting J. C:omer, Norfolx 

Walker ©, W, Brighton 

Watts W. Lower Maidon 

Warrington A, Shrewsbury ~ 


Young and Glennie, Budge row, 
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Be wi Sige (Jan, 1, 
an ts See METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
Af i} ' | ; ae 
} | rit Bleteorolugical Results, from Observations made in London, for the month of Nov, 1915. 
1 y ‘ Maxi- | rp $ Wine Mini- a . | Varia. Days 
17 8S) mam. | 0 € hd. | mum. | of t find, ' 
| a f Month, Mouth. aw 24 hows Mth” Range, | Mean 
oi - Rataie tS SO 
Tih Barometer ++ | 50.22} 27 | W. [29.16] 5 | E. | 0.49 | 17] 14:06 29,66 
7 ‘ 4) ; O° Pe 5S.W.& . 10 G 
4} Thermometer | 59° |? and3)""¢ Soq | 21 | N.E. | 181°) 23 | ostel sor 
ait: Thermomet. 2 0 , S.W. 


Prevailing wind,—S.W. 


~ Number of days on which rain has fallen, 12. 
Clouds. 
Cirrus. Cirro-stratus. Cirro-cumulus. Cumulus- Cumulostratus, Nimbus 
8 19 12 15 3 eg 


Throughout the chief part of this month been remarkably mild this year, as the 
the weather has been cloudy, damp, and following table will shew; though it is to 
very mild, with a few foggy mornings and be observed, that the thermometer atiaip 
evenings : seyeral bright days have, how- ed the unusual height of 632°, on the 7th 
ever, occurred at intervals in the course of November, 1817 :— : 


-  * Sr iat ae 
_ . + + tong Pw - the 7 
é ae <a a 
Sew ERE Cees ee Re em 
-_= 




















of the period. On the 12th and 13th . October Mean jNovember Mean 
about 11 P.M. a corona of a bright Years. ‘Temperature. | ‘Temperature. 
orange colour appeared round the moon; ~—_ mes x 

and on the evening of the 25th, an execed- bee 52.78 41.61 
ing large colourless halo, which continued 1816 51.88 39.95 
visible for three or four hours. These 1817 45.82 49.94 
phenomena were succeeded by an increase 1818 5455 | #70 
of temperature and decrease of pressure, A f : = 
accompanied by gusts of wind and much th ea ved 51.30 45,99 
Fain. years 


This and the preceding month have St. John’s-square, Dec. 22. A.E, 
—-——e 
Metcorol:zical Results of the Atmospherical Pressure and Temperature, Evaporation, 
Rain, Wind, and Clouds, deduced from Diurnal Observations, made at Manchester; by 
Tuomas Hanson, Surgeon. ) | 
Latitude 53° 25’ North—Longitude 2° 10’ West—of London. 
Results for November 1818, 

Mean monthly pressure,29.66—maximum, 30. 16—minimum,29.20—range, .96 ofan inch, 
Mean monthly temperature, 50°.8—maximum, 64.°5—minimum, 56°—range, 28°.9. 
Greatest variation of pressure in 24 hours, .44 of an inch, which was on the 17th. 

Greatest variation of temperature in 24 hours, 17°, which was on the 25th. 
Spaces described by the curve formed from the mean daily pressure, 5°05 inches, 

number of changes, 8. 
Quantity of water evaporated, 670 of an inch. 

Monthly fall of rain, 4.866 inches—rainy days, 15—foggy, 2—snowy, 0—haily,?. 





Wind. 
N. N.E. FE. S.E. S. S.W. W. N.W. Variable. Calm. 
ee see Se aa ie 0 1 0 0 
Brisk winds, O—boisterous ones, 0. 
' Clouds. os mbnss 
Cirras, Cumulus. Stratus. Cirro-Cumulus. Cirro-Stratus. Camulo-Stratus. Nimon 
0 21 2 y 9 z 0 


The past month has been mild and were noticed in the neighbourhood, 
humid, the thermometer has not once in-field and garden daisies, wall flowers, 
dicated freezing, ‘There have beenafew  tenweek stocks, were in flowels nee 
foggy mornings, attended with slight hear bearing fruit; gooseberry bushes 10 ‘he 
frost. ‘The maximum of 64° oceurred on mushrooms gathered ; a thrush’s nest ¥ 


the #8th. At the close of the month, the three eggs in; and a wrens nest, B 
following indications of a mila winter ready for incubation. 
MONTHLY 
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MONTHLY AGRICOLTURAL REPORT. 


—_ 


SHE frost, thongh late, has come most 
1 opportunely to check the excessive 
-rowth of the early sown wheats, which, 
in the best lands, are in a state of forward- 
yess to excite apprehensions. Weeds 
of all kinds have been equally lnxuriant, 
even in the drilled wheats; the narrow 
rows being already closed, with no pos- 
‘bility of admitting the hoe. Rye and 
tares, for spring food, were never, within 
memory, so large, or more promising, 
The autumnal fallows, upon well tilled 
farms, are in the best possible state. The. 
wireeworm has been very active; and, in 
the west, complaint has been made that 
the larks, before the wheat was so forward, 
did considerable damage to the roots. 
Accounts general of the great breadth of 
wheat sown. The stubbles full of pasture ; 
the barley and oats, in many parts, having 
produced a fresh green crop, and the 
grass so good, that both sheep and cattle 
exbibit a proof seldom witnessed at this 
season of the year No stock had heen 
taken up, to the commencement of the 
frost; and the fodder has been most fortu- 
nately economised, and the price of hay 
kept down, In some districts, turnips 
have run away to leaves, aflording roots 
more like a radish than turnip ; in others, 
the common turnip has acquired such a 
size as to decay within, and reuder imme- 
diate consumption necessary. In_ the 
north, great quantities of turnips have 
been wisely stored. Scouring has been 
considerably prevalent among the lambs 
aud lamb-hogs, a disease to be expected 
on such a change of seasons as took place, 


and the best remedy for which is salt, and 
good management. Irish cattle have ar- 
rived in considerable numbers. Milch 
cows dear and in request. Ordinary horses 
still lower, from the late great sales of 
troop-horses, The proposed absurd pe- 
tition to Parliament, for a new Corn-Bill 
greatly discountenanced; the geal of its 
promoters would be far more patriotically 
and wore sensibly employed ona petition 
for a commutation of the salt duties, 
Although the state of the country has 
greatly improved in all parts, the farmers 
are yet suffering, too many of them, a 
nearly insupportable burden of taxation ; 
and the case of the labourers is still more 
unfortunate and critical. Great numbers 
of these have missed their hire at the dif- 
ferent statutes ; and those which succeeded, 
have not obtained wages adequate to their 
support without parish assistance. The 
original cause of the suin of the labouring 
class, may be fairly traced to legislative 
interference with the wages of labour. 

Smithfield: Beef 4s. 4d. to 6s. 6d.—Mut- 
ton 5s. to 6s. 8d.—Lamb 5s, 4d. to 7s. 8d. 
—Veal 4s. 8d. to 7s.— Pork 4s. 8d. to 73, 
Bacon —— Fat 5s. 5$d. per stone, of 8lb. 

Corn Exchange: Wheat 54s. to 8is.— 
Barley 40s, to 72s-—Oats 28s, to 4vs.— 
The Quartern-loat in London, 41h. 5402. 
1s. to 10d.—Hay 51. 15s. to 8l. 10s. per 
load.—Clover do. 71. 7s. to 101.—Straw 
21. 10s, to 31. 3s. 

Coals, in the pool, 37s. 6d. to 48s. per 
chaldron of 36 bushels. 

Middlesex ; Dec. 22. 











POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN DECEMBER; 


Containing official Papers and Authentic Documents. 
— a 


FRANCE, 
HE king on the 10th opened the 
session of the Chambers in the 
hall of the Chamber of Deputies, with 
the following Speech :— 

“Gentlemen,—At the commencement 
of the last Session, at the same time that I 
deplored the evils which afflicted our 
Country, I had the satisfaction to give 
feason to consider the termination of them 
near at hand. A generous effort, and 
of which, I have the noble pride to say, no 
other nation has afforded a fairer example, 
i —— me to realize these hopes ; and 
> heen “ My troops alone occupy all 
ne hiey. places; one of my sons, who 
ne 8 Jom in the first transports of 
ao astern provinces, has, with his own 

‘; aud amidst the acclamations of my 


People, hoisted the French standard on the 
YNTHLY Mag, No, 520, 


ramparts of Thionville ; this standard now 
floats on all the territory of France. 

‘The day on which those of my childrew 
who have borne withso much courage the 
burden ofan occupation of more than three 
years, have been delivered trom it, will be 
one of the finest days of my life; and my 
French heart has enjoyed no less the end 
of their distresses than the liberation of 
the country. The provinces which have so 
painfully occupied my thoughts till this 
day, deserve to fix those of the nation, 
which has admired, as I have done, their 
heroic resignation. 

‘be noble unanimity of heart and of 
sentiments, which you manifested, when I 
called upon you for the means to fulfil our 
engagements, was a brilliant proot of the 
attacliment of the French to their country, 
of the cunfidence of the nation in its king ; 
and Europe has eagerly received France, 

4B replaced 
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replaced in the rank which belongs to 
her. 

The declaration which announces to the 
world, the principles on which the union 
of the five powers is founded, sufficiently 
shews the friendship which prevails among 
the sovereigns, ‘This salutary union, dic- 
tated by justice, and consolidated by mo- 
rality and religion, has for its object to 
prevent the scourge of war, by the main- 
tenance of treaties, by the guarantee of 
existing rights, and permits us to fix our 
eyes on the long days of peace, which such 
an alliance promises to Europe. 

I have awaited in silence this happy 
epoch, to turn my thoughts to the national 
solemnity, in which religion consecrates 
the intimate union of the people with their 
king. When receiving the royal unctions 
in the midst of you, I shall take to witness 
the God by whom kings reign—the God 
of Clovis, of Charlemagne, of St. Lonis ; I 
shall renew at the altar, the oath, to con- 
firm the institutions founded on that 
charter, which I cherish more, since the 
French, by a unanimous sentiment, have 
frankly rallied ronnd it. 

In the laws which will be proposed to 
you, [shall take care that its spirit shall 
be always consulted, in order to secure 
more and more the public rights of the 
French, and to preserve to the monarchy 
the force which it must have to preserve 
all the liberties which are dear to my 
people. 

In seconding my wishes and my efforts, 
you will not forget, gentlemen, that this 
charter, delivering France from despotism, 
has put an end to revolutions. I depend 
on your concurrence to repel those per- 
nicious principles, which, under the mask 
of liberty, attack social order; conduct, by 
anarchy, to absolute power, and whose 
fatal success has cost the world so much 
blood and so many tears, 

My ministers wil) lay before you the 
budget of the expenses which the public 
service requires, The protracted effects 
of events, the consequences ef which we 
have found to bear or to accept, have not 
yet allowed me to propose to you a dimi- 
nution of the burdens imposed upon my 
people ; but I have the consolation to per- 
ceive, at no great distance, the moment 
when I shall be able to satisfy the desire 
of my heart. From this moment a limit 
is fixed to the increase of our debt; we 
have the certainty that it will diminish in 
arapid progression, ‘This certainty, and 
the loyalty of France, in the fulfilment of 
her engagements, will establish, on an 
immovable foundation, the public credit, 
which some transitory circumstances, 
common to other states, had seemed to 
affect for a moment. 

The French youth have just given a 
noble proof of their love to their country 
aud their king. The recruiting law has 
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While the young soldiers etter sid joy, 


been executed with submissi 
the rani, 


» WhO are te. 
OMS of their 
nS, who have 
return to their 
DS examples of 
lable, in exe. 


of the army, their brothers 
leased, remain in the bos 
families; and the -vetera 
fulfilled their engagements, 
homes : they are both livi 
fidelity, henceforth invio 
cuting the laws, 

After the calamities of a scarcity the 
remembrance of which still affects m 
soul, Providence, this year, lavish of - 
benefits, has covered the fields with ilies. 
dant harvests, They will serve to revive 
commerce, whose vessels visit eVery sea 
and shew the French flag to the most 
remote nations, Industry and the ars 
also extending their empire, will add, 
the sweets of general peace. To the in. 
dependence of the country, to public 
liberty is added private liberty, which 
France has never so entirely enjoyed, 
Let us, therefore, unite our Sentiments, 
and our expressions of gratitude, to the 
Author of so many blessings, and let us 
know how to render them durable. They 
will be so, if, banishing every sad remem. 
brance, and stifling every resentment, 
the French thoroughly persuade then. 
selves, that their liberties are inseparable 
from order, which itself rests upon the 
throne, their sole palladinm. My duty is 
to defend them against their common 
enemies ; I shall fuifil it; and I shall find 
in you, gentlemen, that support which! 
have never yet invoked in vain. 

The French funds have sunk within 
a month from 72 to 62, and on one 
day they fell so low as 60,—a proof of 
ihe opinion entertained by the Freuch 
of the good faith in the preceding piv- 
fessions. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

On the 2d of December the queens 
body was conveyed from Kew to Wind. 
sor, and interred in the royal mauso- 
leum. The shops being shut by order 
of the Jord mayor, the idle population 
went en masse to see the procession pass 
through Brentford. The Regent joined 
at Frogmore as chief mourner. 

The new Parliament meet on the 
14th of January, and the world looks 
anxiously to the exertions of the od 
bers of the unmanageable minority Ww! 
have been returned to it by the virtue 
of the people. The accumulated °F 
pressions of the system, going, t. 
even to the Excise Laws, ay” 
be assailed with united energy, an¢™ 
formed in root and branch. felt, that 

It ought to be known and = 
there is no hope of reformation ¢ ms 
from the independance of the peop 


¢ in 
and their representatives. Power, to 


whatever hands, will continue Tol 
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itself. Those hopes, which many per- 

; entertained, of an amelioration of 
ste on the death of the queen, will, 
we fear, be utterly disappointed. The 
state policy of her son was understood 
to be at variance with her’s till the time 
when he became Regent ; after which 
she spared no pains to identify their 
views; and her success was such, that 
we have reason to believe no change of 
system will take place in the adminis- 
tration of the government during his 
time, unless wrought by commanding 
numbers in Parliament. 


SPAIN. 

The following iniquitous Decree has 
been issued under the authority of the 
grand Inquisitor, who is private confes- 
sor to Ferdinand VII.— 

In the name of the Holy Trinity, &c. 

Whereas, it has been made known to 
us, that various publications ofa heretical, 
irveligious, and seditious tendency, are in 
circulation among the subjects of this king- 
don; and whereas, it is of the last impor- 
tance that their progress should be ar- 
rested, and the authors, publishers, and 
circulators, duly punished, it has been de- 
termined that such measures shall be 
taken instantly as will most effectually 
accomplish this purpose. 

All persons having in their possession 
works beating the following titles, shall 
be brougit before the holy office, and 
such punishment inflicted as the case shall 
seen to require, provided it be not less 
than solitary imprisonment under the au- 
thority of the holy office for three months, 
aud the payment of a fine of not less than 
twenty-five doubloons. The works pro- 
hibited are—=* The History of the Luquisi- 
tion ;” “ Reasons why the Inquisition 
should be abolished ;” “A few Remarks 
upon the Re-establishment of the Brother- 
hood of the Order of Jesus;” “ The The- 
ory of the Cortes;” “ The Necessity of 
National Representation ;” “Observations 
on the Conduct of several of the Courts 
ot Europe;” “ Patriotic Songs;” “ The 
Difficulties at present to be Encountered.” 

The greater number of these heretical 
and seditious productions have been 
pnuted in foreign countries, in the Spanish 
language, and secretly introduced into 
this kingdom, 
aioe Portionate punishment will be 
, ed upon such individuals as have in 

er custody any foreign journals, news- 
papers, &c. containing matter against the 
—— and iustitutions of Spain. 

. ven from Madrid, this 19th day of 
‘ovember, A.D, 1818, 
Madrid, Nov. 23. 
Pteucl dismay prevails at court; not 
ip est concert exists among the men 
power. The _ change of ministers 
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has made things worse, and another change 
is already on the tapis, and, it is believed, 
decided upon. The dread and terror ex- 
cited in the minds of the king and his 
counsellors by the publication and letter 
addressed to Ferdinand by Flores ['strada, 
is evident. ‘That paper tells bitter truths 
they can neither swallow nor digest ; 
truths rendered infinitely more galling by 
the melancholy prospect every where exs 
hibited around them, It is said, that the 
king swore, if he conld only catch the bold 
and contumacious pamphletecr, he would 
have him hung in Oviedo, his native place, 
The ministers of the inquisition, the en- 
rates and friars, are running about in all 
directions hunting out those who possess 
the hated scroll, and edicts have been 
placed on the church-doors, offering “a 
plenary indulgence and remission of sins 
to any or all who may inform of or accuse 
any person in whose possession the said 
letter, printed or manuscript, may be 
found, or who may have seen, read, or 
heard it read.” The Inquisitor-general 
has also come forth with fresh anathemas 
of thunder. 

Notwithstanding, however, such great 
personal risk, and in spite of all these ex- 
communications and measures of severity, 
the greatest anxiety prevails to possess 
and read Estrada’s pamphlet, as well as 
the otiter writings published in countries 
where people dare to tell the truth re- 
specting our domestic affairs. An ounce 
of gold has been paid for a copy of the 
aforesaid pampliet. These facts have 
rendered the courtiers both furious and 
uneasy. 

By virtue of a decree, the torture has 
been inflicted on the celebrated Calvo de 
Rosas, and this deserving patriot has ex- 
perienced all the torments of the rack. 
His limbs have been dislocated by heavy 
weights of iron being hung from his feet 
and wrists, and he was left in a state of 
insensibility for a considerable time. We 
are assured that he underwent tie torture 
during five hours and twefty-six minutes, 
without declaring any thing his hardened 
judges sought to wrest from him, or im- 
plicating any individual, It is said, that 
among other answers, he made the follow- 
ing: ‘Calvo de Rosas will die with the 
same resolution wiih which he has de- 
fended the rights of Ferdinand’s throne 
up to the time of the decree ot the 4th 
of May, when the king violated the sanc- 
tuary of the laws, and declared himself an 
enemy of the nation. The defenders of 
Zaiayoza possess dignity and character to 
withstand tyranny and despise tyrants. 

The judges named by the king, tor the 
purpose, were confounded, and their msi- 
dious interrogations destroyed by the ener- 
getic and judicious answers of this illus- 
trious but unfortunate Spaniard; the vic- 
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‘destroy him. It is said, the queen felt the 
deepest grief at this inhuman case, un- 
known even in the present age, even in 
the most barbarouscountries. Itis added, 
that, in consequence of an interview she 
had with the wife of Calvo, she spoke to 
the king, but he was inexorable. 

The king goes out very little, and it is 
evident he has great cares on his mind. 
He is always accompanied by the Duke 
de Alagon, and a certain number of select 
guards. He seldom receives any body, 
except the inquisitor-general, the generals 
of the army, the heads of the religious 
orders, and a certain number of bishops. 
Father Cirilo and his confessor Bencomo, 
are his chief confidants. The war minis- 
ter, Egula, seems to be the only one of the 
cabinet who feels himself at home. It is 
supposed Casa Irujo will not long hold his 
place, though he is a great favourite of 
the queen, to whom he was particularly 
known, when acting as Spanish minister at 
her father’s court. 

We hear that very warm disputes have 
taken place between General O’Donnell 
and the governor of Cadiz, of such im- 
portance that, we understand, the war 
minister has had to make an official report 
to the king. The haughty and domineer- 
ing character of O’Donuell, it is believed, 
has given the greatest umbrage to the go- 
vernor, who is considered as a very mo- 
cerate and conciliating man. ‘The latter, 
we understand, has declared that he can- 
not continue in command, unless O’Don- 
nell restricts himself to the objects of the 
commission confided to him by the king. 

The troops destined for the famous expe- 
dition against South America, amount to 
3000 men stationed in Cadiz, and 2000 iu 
Port St. Mary’s, Lalsla de Xerez. The offi- 
cers only receive one-third of their pay, and 
the soldiers very miserable rations. They 
appear in the streets as so many skeletons, 
in old uniforms, and heartily tired of the 
fatigue to which they are exposed, being 
drilled morning and evening. ‘They see 
no end to their labours, for they suppose 
themselves as near the time of their em- 
barkment as they were two years ago. 
They hear of neither money nor ships, 
The affair of the transport Trinidad, which 
went into Buenos Ayres and joined the 
patriots, is well known to the soldiers, 


NORTH AMERICA, 

On the 16th of November, Mr. Mon- 
RoE, the President of the United States, 
transmitted to buth houses of Congress, 
by his secretary, Mr. J. J. Monroe, the 
following well-written, philosophical, 
aud public-spirited, Message. 

Fellow Citizens of the Senate, and of the 
House of Representatives, 

The auspicious circumstances under 
which you will commence the duties of the 
present session, will lighten the burden 
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to you. The fruits of the earth he mated 


inseparable from the high trust 
unusually abundant; com 

merce hy 

rished; the revenue has oma 
most favorable anticipation ; and " 
and amity are preserved with fee 
tions, on conditions just and honort).” 


Onora 
our country. For these inestimable f° 


sings, we cannot but be e 
Providence which wantin otha r 
tinies of nations. R dee 
As the term limited for the operatic 
of the commercial convention with Great 
Britain will expire early in the month of 
July next, and it was deemed import 
that there should be no interval dain 
which that portion of our commerce whick 
was provided for by that convention 
should not be regulated, either by arrange. 
ment between the two governments, oy 
by the authority of Congress, the minister 
of the United States at London was in 
structed, early in the last summer, to 
invite the attention of the British gover. 
ment to the subject, with a view to tha 
object. He was instructed to propose, 
also, that the negotiation which it was 
proposed to open, might extend to the 
general commeree of the two countries, 
and to every other interest and unsettled 
difference between them; particularly 
those relating to impressment, the fisheries, 
and boundaries, in the hope that an ar. 
rangement might be made, on principles 
of reciprocal advantage, which might com 
prehend and provide in a satisfactory 
manner for all these high concerns, | 
have the satisfaction to state, that the 
proposal was received by the British go- 
vernment in the spirit which prompted it; 
and that a negotiation has been opened at 
London, embracing all these objects. On 
full consideration of the great extent and 
magnitude of the trust, it was thought 
proper to commit it to not less than two 
of our distinguished citizens ; and, in coD- 
sequence, the. envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of the United 
States at Paris has been associated with 
our envoy extraordinary and minster 
plenipotentiary at London; to both a 
whom corresponding instructions have 
been given, and they are now engaced im 
the discharge of its duties. It is proper 
to add, that to prevent any inconvenience 
resulting from the delay incident to ant 
votiation on sO many important oem 
it was agreed, before entering on it, 0 
the existing convention should be cou 
nued for aterm not less than eight year : 
Our relations with Spain remain * 
in the state in which they were at ag 
of the last session, The convention ‘ 
1802, providing for the adjustment ad ie 
certain portion of the claims of our i 
for injuries sustained by = gare ee tO 
so long suspended by the Spanist 


; y its 
ment, has at length been rat by ce 
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hut no arrangement has yet been made for 
the payment of another portion of like 
claims, not less extensive or well founded, 
or for other classes of claims, or for the 


cettlement of boundaries. These subjects 
have again been brought under consider- 
ation in both countries, but no agreement 
has been entered into respecting them. 
In the mean time, events have occurred 
which clearly prove the ill effect of the 
sliev which that government has so long 
puried on the friendly relations of the 
two countries, which, it is presumed, it is 
at least of as much importance to Spain as 
to the United States to maintain. A state 
of things has existed in the Floridas, the 
tendency of which has been obvious to all 
who have paid the slightest attention to 
the progress of affairs in that quarter. 
Throughout the whole of those provinces 
to which the Spanish title extends, the 
government of Spain has scarcely been 
felt, Its authority has been confined, 
almost exclusively, to the walls of Pensa- 
eolaand St, Augustine, within which only 
small garrisons have been maintained. 
Adventurers from every country, fugitives 
from justice, and absconding slaves, have 
found an asylum there. Several tribes of 
Indians, strong in the number of their 
warriors, remarkable for their ferocity, 
and whose settlements extend to onr limits, 
inhabit those provinces, These different 
hordes of people, connected together, 
disregarding, on the one side, the authority 
of Spain, and protected, on the other, by 
animaginary line which separates Florida 
from the United States, have violated our 
laws prohibiting the introduction of 
slaves, have practised various frands on 
our revenue, and committed every kind 
of outrage on our peaceable citizens, which 
their proximity to us enabled them to per- 
petrate. The invasion of Amelia Island 
last year, by a small band of adventurers, 
not exceeding 1350 in number, who wrested 
it from the inconsiderable Spanish force 
stationed there, aud held it several months, 
during which a single feeble effort only 
Was made to recover it,—which failed, 
clearly proves how completely extinct the 
Spanish authority had become; as the 
conduct of those adventurers, while in 
gee of the island, as distinetly shows 
wn niclous purposes for which their 
‘ination had been formed, 

aan comntey had, in fact, become the 
mt A aan species of lawless adven- 
os be : ittle population of its own, 
ne pete authority almost extinct, and 
sweeten 3 sovernments in a state of 
sufficienti laving no pretension to it, and 
ently employed in their own con- 
“ers, it was in a great measure derelict 
and an object of ¢ idi " rong 
as upidity to every adven- 
rapid system of bucaneering was 
.-biily Organizing over it, which menaced 
0 Its Consequences aes . 
qences, the lawful commerce 
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of every nation, and particrlarly of the 
United States; while it presented a temp- 
tation to every people, on whose seduction 
Its success principally depended. In 
regard to the United States, the pernicious 
effects of this unlawful combination was 
not confined to the ocean: the Indian 
tribes have constituted the effective force 
in Florida. With these tribes these ad- 
venturers had formed, at an early period, 
a connexion, with a view to avail them- 
selves of that force to promote their own 
projects of accumnlation and aggrandise- 
ment. It is to the interference of some 
of those adventurers, in misrepresenting 
the claims and titles of the Indians to land, 
and in practising on their savage propensi- 
ties, that the Seminole war is principally 
to be traced. Men who thus connect 
themselves with savage communities, and 
Stimulate them to war, which is always 
attended on their part with acts of bar- 
barity the most shocking, deserve to be 
viewed in a worse light than the savages. 
They would certainly have no claim to an 
immunity from the punishment which, ac- 
cording to the rules of warfare practised 
by the savages, might justly be inflicted on 
the savages themselves, 

If the embarrassments of Spain pre- 
vented her from making an indemnity to 
our citizens, for so long a time, from her 
treasury, for their losses by spoliation, 
and otherwise, it was always in her power 
to have provided it, by the cession of this 
territory. Of this, her government had 
been repeatedly apprized ; and the cession 
was the more to be anticipated, as Spain 
must have known that, in ceding it, she 
would in effect cede what had become of 
little value to her, and would likewise 
relieve herself from the important obtiga- 
tion secured by the treaty of 1795, and all 
other compromitments respecting it. If 
the United States, from consideration of 
these embarrassments, declined pressing 
their claims in a spirit of hostility, the 
motive ought at least to have been duly 
appreciated by the government of Spain, 
It is well known to ker government that 
other powers have made to the United 
States an indemnity for like losses, sus- 
tained by their citizens at the same 
epoch, re 

There is, nevertheless, a limit, beyond 
which this spirit of amity and for bearance 
can in no instance be justified, [fit was 
proper to rely on amicable negotiation tor 
au indemnity for losses, it would not have 
been so to have permitted the inability of 
Spain to fulfil her engagements, aud to 
sustain her authority im the Floridas, to 
be perverted by foreign adventurers and 
savages, to purposes so destructive to the 
lives of our fellow-citizens, and the high- 
est interests of the United States. The 
right of self-defence never ceases. nis 
among the most sacred, and alike re 












































































sary to nations aud to individuals, And, 
whether the attack be made by Spain her- 
self, or by those who abuse her power, its 
obligation is not the less strong, The in- 
vaders of Amelia Island had assumed a 
popular and respected title, under which 
they might approach and wound us. As 
their object was distinctly seen, and the 
duty imposed on the executive, by an 
existing law, was profoundly felt, that 
mask was not permitted to protect them, 
It was thought incumbent on the United 
States to suppress the establishment, and 
it was accordingly done. The combina- 
tion in Florida, for the unjawful purposes 
stated, the acts perpetrated by that com- 
bination, and, above all, the incitement of 
the Indians to massacre our fellow-citizens 
of every age and of both sexes, merited a 
like treatment, aud received it. In pur- 
suing these savaves to an imaginary line in 
the woods, it would have been the height 
of folly to have suffered that line to protect 
them. Had that been done, the war could 
never cease, Even if the territory had 
been exclusively that of Spain, and her 
power complete over it, we had a right, 
by the law ot nations, to follow the enemy 
on it, and to subdue him there. But the 
territory belonged, in a certain sense at 
least, to the savage enemy who inhabited 
it, the power of Spain had ceased to exist 
over it, and protection was sought, under 
her title, by those who had committed on 
our citizens hostilities, which she was 
bound by treaty to have prevented, but 
had not the power to prevent. To have 
stopped at that line, would have given 
new encouragement to these savages, and 
new vigour to the whole combination ex- 
isting there, in the prosecution of all its 
pernicious purposes, 

In suppressing the establishment at 
Amelia Island, no unfriendliness was mani- 
fested towards Spain, because the post was 
taken from a force which had wrested it 
from her. The measure, it was true, was 
not adopted in concert with the Spanish 
government, or those in authority uuder 
it; because, in transactions connected 
with the war in which Spain and her colo- 
nies are engaged, it was thought proper, in 
doing justice to the United States, to 
maintain a strict impartiality towards both 
the belligerent parties, without consulting 
or acting in conceit with either. It gives 
me pleasure to state, that the governments 
of Buenos Ayres and Venezuela, whose 
names were assumed, have explicitly dis- 
claimed all participation in those measures, 
and even the knowledge of them, until 
communicated by this government; and 
have also expressed their satisfaction, that 
a course of proceeding had been sup- 
pressed, which, if justly imputable to 
them, would dishonour their cause. 

In authorizing Major-General Jackson 
to enter Florida in pursuit of the Semi- 
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Noles, care was taken not to enc 


the rights of Spain, I rp mn 
add, that, executing this cae f pi 
disclosed respecting the cond pt og 
fi werd CONGHCL Of the 
1) cers of Spain in authority there. ; 
couraging the war, furnishing mu ~ 
of war, and other supplies to “$y 
. Carry it 
and in other acts not less marked n a 
evinced their participation in the hostile 
purposes of that combination, and jnstiieg 
the confidence with which it inspired the 
Savages, that by those officers they wonld 
be protected. A conduct so incompatible 
with the friendly relations existing be. 
tween the two countries, particularly with 
the positive obligation of the fifth article 
of the treaty of 1795, by which Spain was 
bound to restrain, even by force, thos 
Savages from acts of hostility against the 
United States, could not fail to excite 
surprise, The commanding general vas 
convinced, that he should fail in his object 
that he should, in effect, accomplish no. 
thing, if he did not deprive those savages 
of the resource on which they had calcu. 
lated, and of the protection on which they 
had relied, in making the war, As all the 
documents relating to this oecurrence will 
be laid before Congress, it is not necessary 
to enter into further detail respecting it, 
Althongh the reasons which induced 
Major-General Jackson to take these 
posts were duly appreciated, there was, 
nevertheless, no hesitation in deciding vn 
the course which it became tle govern 
ment to pursue. As there was reason to 
believe that the commanders of these posts 
had violated their instructions, there was 
no disposition to impute to their govern 
ment a conduct so unprovoked and 
hostile. An order was in Consequence 


issued to the general in command there, to | 


deliver the posts— Pensacola, unconditon- 
ally, to any person authorised to receive; 
and St. Mark’s, which isin the heart of the 
Indian country, on the arrival of a coll 
petent force to defend it against those 
savages and their associates. ; 
In entering Fiorida to snppress this 
combination, no idea was entertainn’ © 
hostility to Spain, and however justafiad 
the commanding general was, —_ 
quence of the miscondnet of the Spauis 
officers, in entering St. Mark’s and apt 
cola to terminate it, by proving Ze 
savages and their associates, that te 
should not be protected even there ; J . 
the amicable relations existing nays 
the United States and Spain could nti 
altered by that act alone. _ By oo 
the restitution of the posts, pane = 
were preserved. To a change 
the power of the exeeutive 8 om oe 
competent. It is vested in rg 
By this measure, so promptly t wy 
respect was shown to the govert oflicev* 
Spain. The misconduct of her 
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has not been imputed to her. Oa 


enabled 
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enabled to review with candour her rela- 
tions with the United States, and her own 
jtnation, particularly in respect to the 
territory in question, with the dangets in- 
separable from it 5 and, regarding the 
losses we have sustained, for which in- 
demnity has been so long withheld, and 
ite injuries we have sufiered through that 
territory, and her meats of redress, she 
was likewise enabled to take, with honour, 
the course best calculated to do justice te 
the United States, and to promote her 
own welfare, ; 

Copies of the instructions to the com- 
manding general; of his correspondence 
with the secretary of war, explaining his 
wotives, and justifying his conduct, witha 
copy of the proceedings of the courts 
martial, in the trial of Arbuthnot and 
Ambristie ; and of the correspondence be- 
tween the seeretary of state and the minister 
plenipotentiary of Spain near this govern- 
ment; and of the minister plenipotentiary 
of the United States at Madrid, with the 
government of Spain, will be laid before 
Congress. 

‘the civil war, which has so long pre- 
vaiied between Spain and the provinces in 
South America, still continues without 
anv prospect of its speedy termination. 
The information respecting the condition 
of those countries, which has been col- 
lected hy the commissioners recently re- 
turned from thence, will be laid before 
Congress, in copies of their reports, with 
sich other mmformation as has been re- 
cewed trom other agents of the United 
States, 

lt appears from these communications, 
that the government of Buenos Ayres 
declared itself independent in July 1816, 
having previously exercised the power of 
an independent government, though in 
le name of the King of Spain, from the 
€ar1310; that the Banda Oriental, Entre 
Reosand Paraguay, with the city of Santa 
Pe, all of which are also independent, are 
miconnected with the present government 
ot Buenos Ayres: that Chili has declared 
self independent, and is closely con- 
nected with Buenos Ayres: that Vene- 
tuela has also declared itself independent, 
How miaintains the confi:ict with va- 
er success; and that the remaining 
Parts of South America, except Monte 
jo aud such other portions of the east- 
ste of the La Plata as are leid by 
hale ot are suil in tue possession of 

» OF lb a certain degree under her 
lutiuence, ¥ 

By @ circular note addressed by the 
ministers of Spain to the allied powers 
aa whom they are respectively accre- 
Pome appears, that the allies have un- 
taken to mediate between Spam and 

€ South American provinces, and that 

manner and extent of their interpusi- 
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tion would be settled by a Congress, 
which was to have met at Aix-la-Chapelle 
in September last. From = the yeneval 
policy and course of proceeding observed 
by the allred powers in regard to this con. 
test, it‘is inferred that they will confine 
their interposition to the expression of 
their sentiments; abstaming trom the ap- 
plication of force, I state this impres- 
sion, that force will not be applied, with 
the greater satisfaction, because it is a 
course more Consistent with justice, and 
likewise authorizes a hope that the cala- 
mnities of war will be coutined to the par- 
ties only, and will be of shorter duration, 

From the view taken of this subject, 
founded on ali the information that we 
have been able to obtain, there is good 
cause to be satisfied with the course heres 
tofore pursued by the United States in 
regard to this contest, and to conclude 
that it is proper to adhere to it, especially 
in the present state of affairs. 

I have great satisfaction in stating, that 
our relations with Frauce, Russia, and 
other powers, continue ou the most frieudly 
basis. 

The strict execution of the revenue 
laws, resulting principally from the salutary 
provisions of the act of the zOth of April 
last, amending the several collection laws, 
has, it is presumed, secured to domestic 
manutactories all the relief that can be 
derived from the duties which have been 
imposed upon foreign merchandise for 
their protection. Under the iiluence of 
this relief, several branches of this import. 
ant national interest lave assumed great 
activity; and, although it is hoped that 
others will gradually revive and ultimately 
triumph over every obstagle, yet the ex- 
pediency of granting further protection is 
submitted to your consideration, 

The weasures of defence authorized by 
existing laws have been pursued with the 
zeal and activity due tu s0 Important an 
object, and with all the dispateh practica- 
bie in so extensive and great an undertak- 
ing. ‘The survey of our maritime and m- 
laud frontiers has been continued! and, at 
the points where it was decided to erect 
fortifications, the work has been commen 
ced, and in some instances cousiderable 
progress has been made. In compliance 
with resolutions of the last session, the 
board of commissioners were directed to 
examine, in a particular manner, the parts 
of the coast therem designated, and to 
report their opinion of the most suitable 
sites for two naval depots, ‘This work 
in a train of execution, The opin on of 
the board on this subject, with a plan of 
all the works necessary lo a general system 
of defence, so tar as it has been formed, 
will be laid before Congress, in @ report 
from the proper depattincit, & 600% as it 


cau be prepared. In 
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of the last session, treaties have been 
formed with the Qiapaw tribe of Indians, 
inhabiting the country on the Arkansaw, 
and with the Great and Little Osages, 
north of the White River; with the tribes 
in the state of Indiana; with the several 
tribes within the state of Ohio, and the 
Michigan territory ; and with the Chicka- 
saws; by which very extensive cessions of 
territory have been made to the United 
States. Negociations are now depending 
with the tribes in the Llinois territory. and 
with the Choctaws, by which it is expect- 
ed that other extensive cessions will be 
made, I take great interest in stating that 
the cessions already made, which are con- 
sidered so important to the United States, 
have been obtained on conditions very sa- 
tisfactory to the Indians. 

With a view to the security of our inland 
frontiers, it has been thought expedient to 
establish strong posts at the mouth of the 
Yellow Stone-river, and at the Mandan 
village, on the Missouri ; and at the mouth 
of St. Peter’s on the Mississippi, at no great 
distance from our northern boundaries. It 
can hardly be presumed, while such posts 
are maintained in the rear of the Indian 
tribes, that they will venture to attack our 
peaceable inhabitants. A strong hope is 
entertained that this measure will likewise 
be productive of much good to the tribes 
themselves, especially in promoting the 
great object of their civilization. Expe- 
rience has clearly demonstrated that inde- 
pendent savage communities cannot long 
exist within the limits of a civilized popu- 
lation. ‘The progress of the latter has, al- 
most invariably, terminated in the extine- 
tion of the former, especially of the tribes 
belonging to our portion of this hemis- 
phere, among whom, loftiness of sentiment 
and gallantry in action, have been conspi- 
cuous. ‘To civilize them, and even to pre- 
vent their extinction, it seems to be iudis- 
pensable that their independence, as com- 
munities, should cease, and that the con- 
troul of the United States over them should 
be complete and undisputed. The hunter 
state will then be more easily abandoned, 
and recourse will be had to the acquisition 
and cultue of land, and to other pursuits, 
tending to dissolve the ties which connect 
them together as a savage community, and 
to give a new character to every individual. 
I present this subject to the consideration 
of Congress, on the presumption that it 
may be found expedient and practicable 
to adopt some benevolent provisions, hav- 
ing these objects in view, relative to the 
tribes within our settlements, 

It has been necessary, during the present 
year, to maintain a strong naval force in 
the Mediterranean, and in the Gulf of 
Mexico, and to send some public ships 
along the southern coast, and to the Pacitic 
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Political Affairs in December. 


In conformity with the appropriations: 





By these m » ? 
Cans, amj 
tions with the Barbary poweryian } 


Ocean. 


preserved, our commerce 
tected, and our rights respected, ‘fj 
augmentation of our navy is advancins 
with a steady progress towards the |i ug 
contemplated by law. = 
I communicate, with great Satisfaction 
the accession of another State, Illinois, tg 
our Union; because | perceive, from the 
proof afforded by the additions already 
made, the regular progress and sure cop. 
summation of a policy, of which bistory 
atfords no example, and at which the good 
efiect cannot be too highly estimated, By 
extending our government, on the princi. 
ples of our Constitution, over the vast ter. 
ritory within our limits, on the Lakes and 
the Mississippi, and its numerous Streams, 
new life and vigour are infused into every 
part of our system. By increasing the 
number of the states, the confidence of 
the state governments in their own sec. 
rity is increased, and their jealousy of the 
national government proportionably dimi. 
nished, The impracticability of one con 
solidated government for this great and 
growing nation will be more apparent, and 
will be universaily admitted. Incapable 
of exercising local authority, except fur 
general purposes, the general goverument 
will no longer be dreaded. In those cases 
of a loca! nature, and for all the great pur- 
poses for which it was instituted, its autho- 
rity will be cherished. Each government 
will acquire new force, and a greater free- 
dom of action, within its proper sphere. 
Other inestimable advantages will follow: 
our produce will be augmented to an incal- 
culable amount, in articles of the greatest 
value, for domestic use and foreign com 
merce. Our navigation will, in like degree, 
be increased ; and, as the shipping of the 
Atlantic States will be employed in tle 
transportation of the vast produce of the 
western country, even those parts of the 
United States which are the most remote 
from each other, will be further bound to 
gether by the strongest ties which mutual 
interest can create. er Pe 
The situation of this district, it 8 
thought, requires the attention of —. 
By the constitution, the power OF legis" 
tion is exclusively vested in the pear gt 
of the United States. In the exercise : 
this power, in which the people bar’ & 
participation, Congress ponconsectir 
cases directly on the local concer” 
district. As this is a departure, ee ies 
cial purpose, from the general spss on 
; -* mg considerall 
of our system, it may merit ¢0 ‘apted 10 
whether an arrangemenf, better . P nd 10 
the principles of our arpa le, may 
the particular interests of the . "hint 
not be devised, which will nett . objec 
the constitution, nor a ect ve was it 
which the provision in quest? tended 
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tended to secures The growing popula- 
tion, already considerable, and the increas- 


jag business of the district, which, it is 
heliewed, already interferes with the de- 
jivera lous of Congress on great national 
concerns, furnish additional motives for 
recommending this subject to your consi- 
ration, 

— we view the great blessings with 
which our country has been favoured, 
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those which we now enjoy, and the means 
which we possess of handing them down, 
unimpaired, to our latest posterity, our at- 
tention is irresistibly drawn to the source 
from whence they flow. Let ns then unite 
in offering our most grateful acknowiedg- 
ments for these blessings to the Divine 
Author of all good. 


Nov. 17, 1818, JAMES Monroe. 
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4 T a Common Council, holden in the 
JA chamber of the Guildhail of the 
city of London, on Charsday, the 10th of 
December, 1818, it was resolved unaui- 
wous!y,— ' 

1, That the corporation of London, be- 
nz greatly interested in the police for 
this city, and for the county of Middlesex, 
where his Majesty’s commission is yearly 
isued fur the trial of offenders, and ta 
consequence of which eight sessions are 
held within he vear, are deeply impressed 
with the conviction of the imerease of 
crime, the irregularities of the criminal 
law.and tts effect upou prbdiic morals, 

2. That upwards of 200 crimes, very 
different in their degrees of cnormity, are 
equally subject to the punishment of 
death; which is enacted not only for the 
most atrocious offences,—for burglary, 
lor rape, for murder, aud for treason,-— 
bit for many offences unattended with 
any cruelty or violence, for various minor 
cimes, and even for stealing privately to 
the amount of five shillings in a shop. 

3. That, from returns to the House of 
Commons, it appears, that crimes have 
been for some years rapidly increasing, 
both in number and malignity, to the in- 
jury of the rising generation, and the 
devasement of the national character.— 
That there were committed for trial in 
the year— 

INN leeeeesee 1.665 | 1815+ eeeeeee 2005 
ISlieeeeeees 1,707 | Ub1Geseesees 2,9°6 
uit COB ccece 1.6 16 t 1617 +26 ae ee ¥ 686 

Vie capital convictions for Middiesex 
Were,in the year— 
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“re were confined in| Newgate, only 
sS Of seventeen years and under, in 


year— 
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different gaols in England and Wales, in 
the year— 

1803+ everees 4,605 | 1815+eeeeees 7.818 
1806+¢+8ee%% 6,576 | 1BtGreeeeees D091 
1IBiS<ccecece 7,164 1817 eeccee 15,952 
1814+ + scenes 6,390 

4..‘That without the adaption of the 
criminal laws to the moral and religions 
sentiments of the nation, the increase of 
crime must be progressive ; because, strong 
as the obligations upon all good subjects to 
assist the administration of justice, they 
are overpowered by tenderness for lile, 
which origmates in the mild precepts of 
our religion, 

5. That many injured persons refuse to 
prosecute, because they cannot perform a 
duty which is repugnant to their natures, 
by being instrumental in the infliction of 
severity, contrary to their ideas of ade- 
quate retribution; aud by such impunity 
young offenders, instead of being checked 
in their first departure from virtue, are suf- 
fered to advance from small offences to 
crimes of great atrocity. 

6. That some jurymen submit to fines 
rather than act as arbiters of life and 
death, in cases where they think the 
prnishment of death ought not to be in- 
flicted, 

7. That some jurymenare deterred from 
a strict discharge of their duty, and acquit 
guilt, or mitigate the ofignce, so as not to 
subject the offender to the punishment of 
death; and thas assume a discretiou 
never intended to be vested in juries, and 
relax the sanctity of a judicial oath, upon 
which the trial by jary much depends. 

8. That this de ermination by juries to 
oppose the severe enactnents of our laws 
is of daily occurrence, 

9, That, amongst other instances, ajury, 
rather than be instrumental im inilicting 
the punishm-nt of death for larceny to the 
amount of 40s. from a dwetimg, found a 
101. note to be worth only Sys, 

10. ‘Lhat another jury, influenced by 
the same motives, found two bills of €X- 
change, value LOL ea h, and eight bank- 
notes, value 10), each, worth the same sum 

39S. , 
" . That we have no feeling but grati- 
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tude and respect at the administration of 
the law by the learned judges, or in the 
exercise of the royal prerogative of mercy ; 
but they are influenced by considering the 
state of the law itself, as affording the 
meaus of evasions dangerous to the com- 
munity, and opposite to the mild precepts 
of the Gospel, which teacheth us to love as 
brethren, and desire not the death of a 
sinucr; but rather that he should turn 
from his wickedness and live. 

2. That petitions be presented to both 
Houses of Parliament, praying for a revisal 
of the Criminal Code, and to take such 
measures as their wisdom may deem 
meet, 

The fate of three men, Driscoll, Wil- 
liams, and Cashman, executed on Tuesday 
the 15th, for uttering forged notes, ex- 
cited unusual interest, owing to the recent 
acquittal of some others, under exactly 
similar charges. Some ivhabitants of 
Bread-street met, and petitioned the 
Regent in their behalf, but without 
effect; and other meetings would have 
been held, but no one, not ef the Seere- 
tary of State’s office, believed it probable 
they would be put to death. Sidmouth 
the secretary took, it seems, the responsi- 
bility on himself, the Regent having left 
it to his discretion, and having gone to 
Brighton. 

At the recent Smithfield-Club Cattle 
Shew, the stock, although not numerous, 
was not inferior to any former meeting. 

A murder was lately committed near 
Stoke Newington, on Mr. John ‘Thomas 
"Taylor, aged 20, the son of a surgeon in 
Goswell-street. He had been to visit some 
friends at Southgate, and on his retum 
home is supposed to have been robbed, 
strangled, and thrown into the New River, 
near the iron bridge, where the body was 
found. 

MARRIED. 

Major Reid, of the Engineers, to Miss 
Sarah Bolland, of Clapham. 

Mr, Widenham, of East-street, Queen- 
square, to Miss L. Finer, of Holborn. 

G. J. Jackson, esq. of Camberwell, to 
Miss M. Maudsley, of Lambeth. 

Henry Read, esq. of Soutli-street, Fins- 
bury-square, to Miss Eliz. Banbury, of 
Warlies, Essex. 

Mr. Harvey, of Bucklersbury, to Miss 
S. E. Barber, of Pall Mall. 

Mr. Robert Hoddle, jun. of Walworth, 
to Miss Slaton, of Bletchingley, Surrey. 

Capt. F. S. White, of the India service, 
to Johanna, grand-daughter of the Rev. 
Dr. Rees. 

Mr. W. H. Simpson, to Miss 8. Goodall, 
both of St. Martin’s-lane. 

At Lambeth, E, Buliock, esq. of the 
Treasury, to Miss Letitia Pearce. 

H. Whicher, esq. of Harting, Sussex, 
to Miss Eutichnap, 








(Jan, 1, 


Prosper Ameline, Comt 
— . @ de Cadey; 
to Miss E. F. Kiernan, of South rates, 
me oo co of ice 
iss frances Baker ‘ 
borouch-street, oe Mar 
Nir. Thomas M‘Rae, of Col 
to Miss Catharine We dat 
Staffordshire, 


Mr, Alexander Gom ertz, 6 
street, to Miss Cater, of ng utbart 
Westminster, a, 

S. H. F. Gwynne, esq. of Glanbrane. 
park, Landovery, Carmarthenshire 
Miss Simes, of Kensington Gravel Pitts 

Mr. William Holland, of Covent Ga). 
den, to Miss Mary Young, of East Actoy 

W. A. Wilkinson, esq. of Peckham, to 
Miss E. Ricardo, of Hackney. 

Mr. H. C. Christian, to Miss Wattle. 
woith, of Great Russell-street, Blooms. 
bury-square, 

C. 'T. Edwards, esq. of Aldgate, to Miss 
Key, of Cheshunt. 

Samuel Wright, esq. of South Lambeth, 
to Miss Betsy Rowlatt, of Caarter-hoase 
square, 

Isaac Gompertz, esq. of Cleveland-roy, 
to Miss F. Wattier, of Abbeville. 

Mr. Edw, Cowper, of Nelson-squaie, to 
Miss Ann Applegath. 

The Rev. Johnson Grant, M.A. of Ken. 
tish Town, to Miss Margaret Sheriff, late 
of Calcutta, 

D. C. Webb, esq. of Denham, Bueks, 
to Miss Smith, of Brentford 

T. A. Maynard, esq. of Coldstream 
Guards, to Miss Rhoda Brickdale. 

John Olding, esq. of Gray’s-un, to 
Miss Pawley, of Futham. 

A. Phillips, esq. of Woburn-place, to 
Miss R. Samuel, of Bath. 

J. E. Picard, esq. of the Horse Guards, 
to Miss Homfray, of Coworth-house, 
Berks. 

T. Chandless, esq. of York-place, Port. 
man-square, to Miss C. Long, of Kemp 
ston-house, Bedfordshire. 

James Nutting, of Goswell-street, ( 
Rebecca Drewett, of Moore-farm, Felsted; 
Essex, both of the Society of Friends. 

A. Warren, jun. esq. of Chiarlotte-stret 

Sedford-square, to Miss H. Bray, ° 
Shere, Surrey. 


an-street 
dgwood, of Basfoy ’ 


to 


DIED. | seed 
At Camberwell, 75, Elizubeth, W! <a 
the late James Neale, esq. of 5t *4 
Chureh-yard. 7 
At Kensington, T. Windle, esq. of Wick 
hill, Herts. 03 
At Wattington, near Carshalton, ‘™ 
Mr. Wm, Kilburn. 
At Brixton place, Surrey, 67; Mr. John 
Gillespie. aia 
In York- place, Kentish-town, Elizabsth, 
wife of Richard Edgar, esq. - 
On Ealing Common, 64, Mr, Thom 


Hyatt, In 








119-} 
In Bedford-squar=, John Lumsden, esq. 
a director of the East India Company. 

At Windsor, 64, Edward Deshrowe, Sq. 
\.P. for that borough, and vice-chamber- 
in tothe late queen. ' 

o* preteen Mary, widow of 

" ; Seddons, esq. 
at Clapham, 38, ‘Samuel Southall, one 
of the Society of I riends, deservedly 
esteemed for his general benevolence, and 
a valued correspondent of this miscellany. 

In Queen-square, W estminster, In a fit 
of apoplexy, the Rev. Dr. Grindlay, vector 
of Horne, Surrey, and the active and 
amiable secretary of the Philanthropic 
Society. : 

In Highbury-place, Islington, 51, James 
lurtley, esq. 

7. At ie 2. 42, Mr. Wm, Beck, of Fish- 
street hill. 

In Soho-square, Miss S. Trotter. 

In Skinner-street, Muttheu Walker, esq. 
of the New Steine, Brighton. 

At Moulsey, Surrey, the Hon. and Rev. 
Augustus Barry, brother to the Earl of 
Barrvmore. 

At Maida-hill, Paddington, Georgiana, 
danehter of the late Richard Brathwaite, 
esq. admiral of the White. 

In St. James’s-square, 68, Edward Lord 
Ellenborough, late Lord Chief Justice of 
England, an oftice which he held for the 
last sixteen years, and resigned, on‘account 
of ill healih, in October last. (See page 564. 

At Brooklyn, of a typhous tever, Mr, 
John Wiiliams, long known in the literary 
world by the appellation of Anthony Pas- 
quins he posses-ed a strong vein of satiric 
poetry, and was long the terror of actors 
and actresses, and of all persons with whom 
he became connected. 

In Warwick-square, Warwick-lane, A. 
Thompson, €sq. 

At Southwood-house, near Ramsgate, 
Churlette Dowager Countess of Dunmore. 
Her ladyship was a danghter of Alex- 
ander, seventh Earl of Galloway, and was 
married the 2ist of February, 1759, to 
John, fifth Earl of Dunmore, who died in 
Match 1809, and by whom she had five 
sons and four danghters, including George, 
the present Earl of Dunmore, and Augusta, 
now Lady Augusta d’Ameland, married at 
Rome April 4, 1793, to the Duke of 
Sussex, and secondly, Dec. 5, 1793, at St. 
George's, Hanover-sqnare, London, which 
<n was declared null and void by 

rerogative Court in 1794. 
fe, ap a, 71, George Sande- 


In Bury-street, St. J ames’s, Edward 
elsey, eS. 
At Brighton, 28, Mrs. Wm. Bovill, of 
Pper Tooting, 

s Queen-street, Mrs. Joseph Sills, 

n Euston-sqnare, Mrs. Elica Abraham. 


n St. M; } 
. St. Martin s-street, Leicester-square, 
van Courtoy, Sq 
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In the Strand, John Morti 
of Barnstaple. » ohn Morlimer, esq. RN. 


In Great Mary-le-bonne-street, 56, Mr. 
A. Rogers, 


In Mount-street, Lambeth, 56, Miss 
Mary Forster, 

_ In Welbeck-street, Miss I. Chesshyre, 
sister to the late Countess of Fauconberg. 
fn the Victualling-yard, Deptford, 50, 
Frederick Dickenson, esq. 

In Caroline-street, Bedford-square, Mar- 
garet, wite of A. W. Devis, es 

At Hampstead, 75, Mrs. Braver, 

In Salisbury-square, 56, Mr. Daniel 
Lovell, many years proprietor of the 
Statesman, a paper which he conducted 
with political consistency, if not with 
ability and attractive originality. ‘To this 
consistency he was a martyr in several 
prosecutions, and in a long imprisonment, 
which aggravated the diseases that led to 
his death. 

At Stoke Newington, 47, Mr. Jumes 
Thomas, an eminent baize and fiannel 
merchant of Mumford-court, where he 
carried on the business with great inte- 
grity for twenty years. He was a native 
of Lancashire, and a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends. 

In St. James’s-square, 79, Sir Philip 
Franci:, K.B. a very active and distins 
guished character of the times through 
which he has lived, and a man of very 
rare talents and integrity. (Sce page 564. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS, 

Rev. C. N. Mitcuett, M.A. to the 
vicarage of Lanrothal, diocese of Hereford. 

Rev. SamueL Curtewis Lorp, B.A. 
to the vicarage of West Barsham, Norfolk. 

Rev. Joun Francis, to the united pa- 
rishes of St. Mildred and All Saints, 
Canterbury. 

Rev. G. Hornpy, to the rectory of 
Bury, Lancashire. 

Rev. Cuartes Davy, M.A. to the 
rectories of Combs and Barking, with 
Darmsder annexed. 

Rev. Wa. Moore Harrison, to the 
rectory of Cleyhanger, Devon. 

Rev. Epwarp Paske, M.A. to thie 
rectory of Creeting St. Peter, alius West 
Creeting, Suffolk. 

Rev. G. C. Renovarp, B.D. to the 
rectory of Swanscombe, Kent. 

Rev. W. Roserts, fellow of Eton Col- 
lege, vice-prevost of that Society. 

Rev. Mr. BeTueLt, a fellow of Eton 
College. 

Rev. T. Westcoms, to the rectory of 
St. Peter Choeshill, near Winchester, 

The Rev. J. ACASTER, domestic chaps 
lain to the Earlof Mexborough. — 

The Rey. T. Tuomas, to the vicarage 
of Ewvas Harold, and to the perpetual 
curacy of Dulas, both in the diocese of St. 
David’s. Rev. 
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Rev. J. B. Sumner, to the living of 
Mapledurham, 

Rev. W. Powe tt, B.D. to the vicarage 
of Ragland and Landenny. 
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tor of Nether Compton, with 
ton annexed, to hold 
Lidlinch. | 
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LORD ELLENBOROUGH, 
late Lord Chief Justice of England. 
i Fy ELLENBOROUGH was one of the 

sons of the late amiable Dr. Law, 
the liberal bishop of Carlisle, and rose in’ 
life on the credit of his father’s character. 
His earliest, and perhaps his most distin- 
guished employment at the bar, was as 
advocate of Mr. Hastings in the state trial 
which was continued during so many years. 
Here he first displayed that bitter sarcasm 
and ill-natured eloquence towards Messrs, 
Fox, Burke, Sheridan, and the other ma- 
nagers ; which have subsequently charac- 
terized his juridical and parliamentary 
orations, His powerful mind was clouded 
by the acerbity of his natural temper, and 
his splendid and copious diction by an 
impassioned manner which at once daz- 
zied and grieved his auditors. In early 
life he was connected with the Whigs, and 
his friendship with this party occasioned 
his being a member of the cabinet during 
the short administration in which the po- 
litical character of the Whigs was de- 
stroyed by their connection with him and 
Lord Grenville. Never,. pe:haps, did 
there exist a greater discordance of 
character than i Lords Etilenborough, 
Grenville, and Grey, one part of that ad- 
ministration: and in Mr. Fox, Lord 
Erskine, and Lord Moira, who formed 
another part. As an administration, 
therefore, they neither addressed them. 
selves to the feelings of the people, the 
king, or the prince, and they were there- 
fore ejected, to the satisfaction of all 
parties. Since that period, the subject 
of this notice has been occupied almost 
entirely in discharging his functions as 
lord chief justice, though he is believed 
to have heen frequently consulted on po- 
litical affairs by the personage now at their 
head, and in consequence has been con- 
sidered as mixing too much the political 
with the juridical character. His charges 
in libel causes, and in questions involving 
the views of government, will certainly be 
never quoted as models of impartiality, 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY: 
Or, Records of very eminent and remarkable Persons recently Deceased, 
—a_ 
*.* In this Article it ts proposed to record Biographical Facts, 
Eulogics, resulting from the partialities of relatives and friends. 
to be enabled, by persons possessing a competent knowledge of the parties, 
this feature of our Miscellany from the commen-place Newspaper Reports, 
taste or discrimination, are admitted into other periodical works, 
fuct, connected with the Life of an Individual, can be selected as worthy of record the 
negation affords evidence that the name cannot be admitted into this Department, and must 
rather be considered as belonging tv our ordinary Register of Mortalit ye ' ‘ 
— 


and not mere terh,| 
In this respect, we hove 
to dislingyis 
which, withot 
When no interestine 


In all his policy he was severe—he Op. 
posed reform iu every shape—he resisted 
all attempts to ameliorate the criminal 
laws—and the crippled measures adopted 
to improve the laws between debtor and 
creditor are to be chiefly ascribed to tye 
dictation of his opinions, The law whe) 
bears his name .is characteristic of his 
principles, and ought not to remain on the 
statute-book, because it destroys the 
distinetion in punishment which ought to 
exist between the completion of a crime 
and its mere contemplation,—the oneproved 
by the fact, and the other a mere assum)- 
tion of law. ‘The trials of Mr. Hone, in 
the last spring, will best pourtray his 
public character to posterity; and we 
quote them, because. it is supposed that 
his ill-success in them aggravated the 
morbid dispositions that led to his death. 
He marricd in 1782 Miss Towry, 
esteemed one of the handsomest, women 
of her time, and by her has left a large 
and interesting family. His remains have 
been interred at the Charter-house, where 
he was educated. 
SIR PHILIP FRANCIS, K.B. 

This distinguished character was born 
in Dublin, on the 22d of October, 174". 
Dr. Francis, the translator of Horace, Was 
his father; his grandfather was Jolia 
Francis, dean of the Cathedral of Lismore, 
in Ireland; and his great grandfather 
John Francis, dean of Leighliv. The 
maiden name of his mother was Roe, 4 
descendant from Sir Thomas Roe. | 

Sir Philip received the first yong 
of his education in Ireland, In 1796 ’ 
came to England, and was in 1790 placec 
at St. Panl’s school. In 1756 Mr. Heuy 
Fox, afterwards Lord Holland, gave 
asmall place in the secretary of ~ 
office. Mr. Pitt, who succeeded va 
Fox, patronised him, through the eed 
mendation of his secretary Robert iad 
By that patronage he was app ae 
secretary to General Bligh, in 17 2 on 
Was preseni at the capture aud dew r 
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of Cherburgh. 


In 1760 he was made 
vocretary (0 the Earl ot Kinnoul, ambas- 
wador to Lisbon, when the Queen of Por- 
ragal 3S married to her uncle. In 1763 
Saale appowted by the late Lord Mendip 
oe consieera bie post in the war-office, 
wich le resigued in the beginuing of 
sry, in consequence of a difference with 
Vcount Barungton. ‘The greatest part 
of the year Afee lie spent in travelling 
trousia Flanders, Germany, the ‘Tyrol, 
France, and italy. in avout half-a-year 
afier tus retwen to Eagiand, Lord Barriag- 
ton did him the justice to Fecommend him 
ty Loid North, by whom iis name was 
jyserted in au act of Parliament past in 
june 1773, to be a member of the council 
appomted for the government of Bengal, 
in conjunction with Warren Hastings and 
tiree others. The records of his long 
contest with Mr. Hastings, the governor- 
general, are preserved m the books of 
couucil, the reports of the eommitiee, and 
in the Journals of the Hioase ef Commons, 
This quarrel had previously occasioned a 
duel in India, when, on the 17th August, 
1730, Mr. Hastings shot Sir Pillip through 
the bly. fhe lett Bengal in December 
i780, passed five mouths af St. Helena, 
andamived im Envland in October 1781. 
Ou the djssolution of Parliament, in 1784, 
ke was elected for Yarmouth, in the Isle 
of Wight. Ou the 27th July following, he 
bappened to make use of an expression in 
the House of Commons, for which the late 
Mr, Pitt never forgave him. After 
speaking of the first Earl of Chatham, with 
all possible honour, he unfortunately 
added, ** bué ae is dead, and has left nothing 
in the world that resembles kim.” Since 
that time his Parliamentary life has been 
before the public. On the 29th October, 
1806, his Majesty, at the recommendation 
of Lord Grenville, was pleased to invest 
him with the Order of the Bath. On the 
22d of December he expired, after hav- 
lig been reduced to a state of extreme 
debility by an excrutiating disease in the 
prostate vlands, with which he had been 
for several years afflicted, and from which 
his ave precluded all chance of recovery. 
He has left a son and two daughters, Mr. 
Philip Francis, Mis, Johnson, and Mrs. 
Cholmondeley, 

The Letters of Junius have been conf- 
tently ascribed to him in several publica- 
lions, aud unquestionably no man living 
at the time was better qualitied by infor- 
nation and ability 10 compose such a work. 

is direct disavowal, however, addressed 
fo us, and his style, are entirely at vari- 
ace with the supposition. 

—T 
MATTHEW GREGORY LEWIS, AUTHOR OF 
_ “THE MONK,” &c. &e. 

_ this €entleman was born in the year 

17735 his tathey being at that time deputy 
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secretary at war, which office he held for 
many years, and finally retired on a pene 
sion. His death happened within these 
few years, having, through some family 
causes, been separated from Mra. L. fora 
considerable period preceding that event. 
M. G. Lewis, his son, received his eduea- 
tion at Westiminster-school ; and, on come 
Ing of age, was elected into parlument for 
the borongh of Hindon. In the years 1793 
and 4 he made a tour of the continent ; 
and, to amuse his leisure hours whist travel- 
ling, he wrote a romance called ‘The Monk, 
which was published in three volumes in 
1795. As a work of imagination and a 
literary production, it displaved great ge- 
nius and talent, and some of the poetry 
was exytisitely touching; thoneh it must 
be confessed that, while its beantics ac- 
quired for it the highest degree oi’ deserved 
popularity, the censures which its licent- 
onsness, immorality, and mockery of rel! 
gion, called down upon it, were also but 
too justly merited, These observations 
apply to the first edition, the a:.thor have 
ing been induced, by the severity of cri- 
ticisin, and probably by a more mature 
sense of propricty, to remove sonte of the 
most offensive passages in the second and 
subsequent editions, The suecess Mr. 
Lewis experienced in his first literary un- 
dertaking encomraged him to apply move 
assiduously to those pursuits; tor we find 
him, from about this time, constantly be- 
fore the public asian author, In Decem- 
ber, 1797, he produced his musical drama 
of the Castle Spectre, at Driny-lane, which 
met with extraordinary suecess. During 
the rehearsals, the second appearance of 
the spectre was objected to by Mr. ‘Sheri- 
dan; but the author insisted that the piece 
should conclude as he had written it, and 
the applause of the audience proved him 
right, whatever impartial criticism may - 
allege against it as a violation of dramatic 
order. ‘The drama, like the novel we have 
already mentioned, abounds in well-con- 
trived, though romantic, incidents ; and the 
language is always elegant and vigorous, 
often sublime aud appalling. It was peb- 
lished in 1798, and has been much read 
and played ever since. : 
In 1801 he published two volumes of 
Poems, under the title of ‘Tales of Ol. 
der!—these merit their title, and aboand 
with sufficient of the marvellous, which 
secmed to be a favourite theme with lim: 
they also possess great beauty. The Bravo 
of Venice was published in 1504; and 
Feudal ‘Tyrants, aromanee im four volunies, 
i 1806. Besides these, he has publisced 


Tales of Terror, three volumes ; Romautic 


‘Tales, four volumes; aud a collection uf 
: 8 

Poems, in one vouunies 

The prominent tone of all these works 

i r : ‘wepripeper shoe . > 

is the horrible—iheir prevailing charac ter 

the supernatural. VW jth a fine and elrony 
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imaginatiim, Mr. Lewis addicted himself 
to tle de: nonology of belles lettres, if we 
may bestow that appellation upon the 
darkest Cierman fictions, and the wildest 
concepticns of romance. But for the re- 
voltin;, e kcess to which he was apt to 
carry his favourite theme, he must have 
been infi sitely popular, since, even in 
spite of this blemish, his animated pic- 
tures, his powerful descriptions, his charms 
of compos dition, and his agitating situations, 
have a wonderful hold upon the mind, 
which cannot resist their effects. Un- 
doubtedl:7 he was more likely to eorrupt 
the stage, than to enrich it with dramas 
within the licence which our freedom in 
that resp: sct admits. But his muse knew 
no bonnds. His tales are excellent of 
their kin: d, admirably written, and gene- 
rally rep ete with pathos. Of the same 
nature are many of his minor poems, 
Alonzo tlic Brave, Mary the Maid of the 
Inn, Boany Jane, &c. are exquisitely 
wroucht:; and it should be noticed that, 
as he wa 3 aware of the ridicule that might 
be attac! red to that class of poems to which 
the first of these belongs, and which he 
may be © aid to have introduced, he at once 
blunted the shafts of ridicule by antici- 
pating :parody, and evinced his own ver- 
satile tient by writing the humorous 
imitatio a—Giles Jollup the Grave. 

On th « death of his father, Mr. Lewis 
succeed ied to a handsome patrimony, part 
of whic’ a consisted in Weet-India property. 
He resided in the Albany when in Lon- 
don, aad lived in a rather retired manner. 
But the latter years of his life were prin- 
cipall 7 passed in travelling. He had vi- 
sited the continent, and twice made the 
voyage to the West-Indies ; in returning 
from whence he died on ship-board about 
four months ago. He always shewed him- 
self a dutiful son to his maternal parent, 
who was indebted to him for much atten- 
tion in her seclusion. In person, Mr. Lewis 
was small and well-formed; his counte- 
nanice was expressive ; his mamners gentle- 
metily; and his conversation agreeable, 
He has left, we are informed, one dangh- 
ter; and unfortunately was ever mar- 
rie. 

ete a0? Sone 
. JOHN HARRIOT, ESQ. 
Lafe resident Mazistrate of the Thames 
Police Office. 

Mr. Harriot was the son of honest 
and industrious parents: his father was 
for many years in the Navy, and after- 
wards served us master cf a merchant 
ship. Atan early age, he placed his son 
as a midshipman in his Majesty’s service. 
His first voyage was to New York, witha 
convoy of merchant vessels ; he afterwards 
sailed for Gibraltar, and, in his conrse, 
fell in with a French frigate,—whieh, 
after a smart action, was captured. Qn 
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this occasion our voune mid 
. <a .° s shi 
ticularly distinguished himself," ™ 


After a cruize of consi 
and many adventures, he 
land, was wrecked in P| 
and reached the shore with: great dif. 
culty. Having joined his friends he was 
by them solicited to settle on shore: h 
preferred, however, a life of activity : 
Sea: once more embarked ; and was present 
at the attack of the Havannah, and tc. 
taking Newfoundland. 

At the conclusion of the American war 
he made several vovages inthe merchants 
service, and at length accepted a military 
appointment for India. On his arsival in 
India, he ingratiated himself, by his good 
conduct, with all his superiors; and, by 
his adventurous disposition and spirit of 
inquiry, obtained a perfect knowledge of 
the more ferocious inhabitants, and natural 
curiosities, of those regions, Having 
declined settling as a lawyer at Madras, 
to which he was solicited, he sailed for 
Sumatra, and from thence back to Eng. 
land. 

He row married his first wife, whom he 
lost within a year from the day of their 
union,—a period during which he enjoyed 
the utmost domestic felicity, After this 
event his views were rather unsettled: le 
commenced underwriter at Lloyd's, but 
soon gave up that pursuit, and found a 
solace for his disappoiptments in the 
bosom of a second wife,—whom he de- 
scribed as a worthy successor of the first, 
His next proceeding was to engage largely 
in farming, and to join with a younger 
brother, very extensively, in the liquor 
trade. Heshortly quitted the latter brauch 
of his labour, however, and confined him- 
self solely to farming, which he extended, 
by purchasing an island that had been 
overfiowed by the sea, This he recover 
ed, by inclosing it with a wall, and finally 
brought it into an excellent state of culti- 
vation, obtaining for his meritorious ae 
tions a gold medal from the Society for te 
Encouragement of Arts. , 

After a period of ten years, his secon 
wife died, leaving him a widower with 
three children. Feeling that “man was 
not born to live alone,” and considering 
the necessity of having some careful ae 
dian to his children, he soon found a thu 
he!pmate ; by whom he had six rrr 
four of whom are still alive. At ™ 
crisis he became a magistrate for the 
county of Essex, in which he lived. " 

In 1790, the whole of his og 
and offices were destroyed by fire. “n 
calamity he had almost repaired, “ 
his island was inundated by the sea te 
thus he was almost completely rmineds 

amelie: is creditors a 
By the generosity of his c! aie 
friends, however, his losses were 1 
nicasure alleviated. ’ Bis 


derable length, 
sailed for Eng, 
yihonth Sound, 
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His prospects at home being blighted, 

determined to go to America; for 
which country he embarked with his fa- 
ily in May 1792. On arriving at Rhode 
jiand, he hired a house for his family, and 
made a tour through the different states, 
iq order to ascertain 1m which it would be 
most eligible for him to settle, After this 
arduous journey, he returned to Rhode 
Island, where he purchased a farm: he 
here became suspected as a spy; and, 
after encountering many disappoimtments, 
quitted the island, and purchased another 
firm at Long Island. The impediments 
which he here found, however, induced 
him to give up his farm, and q«it Aimerica 
altogether. 

Having once more arrived ia London, 
lie obtamed an appointment from the 
dweetors of the East India Company for 
his eldest son, as a cadet on the Bengal 
establishment; and, for his second son, in 


the Eombay Marine. ‘In the Icisnre 
which he now enjoyed, lie offered some 
suggestions to his Majesfty’s ministers on 
the volunteer system, comprehending the 
Sea and River Fencibles ; some of which 
were adopted, 

At length, in 1797, he submitteda plan 
to the Duke of Portlan¢: for the formation 
of the present system of Thames Police 
which, after some exertions, was adopted 
by his grace. Mr. Hrirriot was appointed 
to act as Thames Police Magistrate, and 
the office was opened in 1798. At first 
many serious difficnities were experienced, 
but at length the system was reduced to 
the perfection in which it now exists; 
and the port of London has thereby 
reaped incalculablts advantages. From 
that period, down to the resignation of 
his office, Mr. Hartiot was indefatizable 
in the performance of his official duties. 








PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 


With all the Marriages and Deaths. 


— I 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURMAM. 
WO extraordinary self-murders were 
lately committed by two brothers, 
J. and L. Younghusband, respectable 
farmers, residing at Heckley Grange, near 
Alnwick. They went into the field about 
nine o'clock, where the men were plough- 
lng; one of them tried a plongh, and gave 
cirections to the men; they walked into 
the adjoining field, where they were fonnd 
in the evening with their throats cut, at a 
distance of thirty-three yards from each 
other, and each having a razor lying by 
him, They were upwards of sixty years 
of age, in affluent circumstances, and in- 
separable companions. Verdict-—Felo dé se. 
Ata meeting lately held in Darlington, 
resolutions to apply to Parliament for 
leave to make a rail-way from the colli- 
enes to the southern parts of the county of 

Durham, were passed, 

Married.} Mr. R. Wilson, to Miss M. 
Rickleton : Mr. J. Jackson, to Miss -8S; 
Carr: Mr. J. Douglas, to Miss A. Bolton: 
Mr. ‘T. H. Rutherford, to Miss A. Hen- 
zell: all of Neweastle.—Mr. John Aken- 
head, of Neweastle, to Miss Harrison, of 
Gateshead. — Mr, J. Shotton, of Gates- 
head, to Miss M. Robinson, of Stanning: 
on Lough-hall—Mr. G. Mickle, of New- 
Castle, to Miss J. Cole, of Monkwearmouth. 
ay : ttwington, to Miss A. Graham : 
We — to Miss M. Oyston: all of 
te mg Ir. J. Turner, of South Shields, 
Me _— of Fulwel West-house.— 
,*  arey, of South Shields, to Miss 
“Ae ol Great Yarmouth.—Mr. WwW. 
a to Mrs. Scott: Mr. John 
Ware, to Miss Isabella Laing: all of 
Mouth, G, Taylor, esq. of St, 


Helen’s Auckland, ta Miss Mills, of Wil- 
lington.— Mr. F. Todd, to Miss Kirby, 
both of Chester-le-street.—Mr. R. Gee, to 
Miss Ann Wilson, both of Low Elswick. 
—The Rev. D. Crowthwaite, of Hough- 
ton-le-Spring, to Miss Swinburn, of Char- 
tershaugh.—Mr. W. Cook, of Herrington, 
to Miss M. Walsh, of Benchester.— Mr, 
E. Heron, of Low Weather-hill, to Miss, 
H. Young. 

Died.} At Newcastle, in the High 
Bridge, 44, Mrs, M. Hal!.—At Burdon- 
place, Miss Hodgson, deservedly esteem- 
ed. —In Collingwood-street, 66, Mr. J. 
Arnett, respected.—48, Mrs. J. Robson, 
—In the New-road, 36, Mr. W. Garret, 
much respected.— In the Bigg-market, 
46, Mr. R. Raper.—83, Mrs. J. Young. 

At Gateshead, at an advanced age, Mrs. 
Pittiloh, much respected, 

At Durham, 55, Mrs. M. Gilhespie.— 
46, Mr. R. Elliot. —35, Mrs. M. Gleeson, 
—57, Mrs. Robson.—In Sadler-stieet. 69, 
Mrs. A. Middleton.—21, Mr. R. Scorer.— 
Mrs. H. Appleby. 

At Sunderland, Mr. J. Jobson. —51, 
Mrs. Thompson. 

At North Shields, the Rev. O. Egerton, 
rector of Washington.—76, Mr. Nehemiah 
Blagdon, much respected. — In Walker- 
place, 60, Mr. John Halliwell, regretted, 
In Milburn-place, Mr. John Rutter.—2s, 
Mr. W. Reay,—61, Mrs. M. [rwin.—79, 
Mrs. C. Hume.—32, Mr. J. Wood.—o2, 
Mr. W. Swordy.—70, Mrs. 1). Pringle. 

At South Shields, 72, Mr. R. Mould.— 
77, Mrs. Hill. 

"et Stockton, Mrs, M. Smith, — 

At Tweedmnouth, 67, Mr. White. 


At Tynemouth, 56, Mrs. M, Souter. ins 
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At Bishopwearmouth, 45, George Wil- 
son Meadley, esq. well known as the bio- 
grapher of Dr. Paley, and the author of 
memoirs of Algernon Sidney; and highly 
distinguished for political knowledge, lite- 
rary attainments, and independence of cha- 
racter.—79, Mis. Suggett. 

At Morpeth, 51, Mr. J. Lyons. 

At Alnwick, Mr. R. Robson. 

At Mickley, 62, Mr. W. Lumiey.—At 
Holmside-lane, 67, Mr. J. Tayier.— At 
Helton Ferry, 75, Mr. R. Stothard.— 
At Tanfield, 28, Mr. Joseph Addison, 
much respected.—At Berryhill, 77, Mz. 
James Potts.—At Alston, Mrs. M. Mar- 
tindale.--At Folly-house, Mr. R. Snow- 
don.— At Kirknewton, 40, the Rev. J. 

Zoucher, vicar and reetor of Shaftesbury, 
deservedly lamented.— At Netherton, 73, 
Mrs. C. Aider.—At Elarbottle, 75, Mrs. 
E. Bell, deservedly esteemea. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

A Committee of Ladies has recently 
been formed at Carlisle, to attempt to 
ameliorate the condition of the priseners 
confined in the gaol of that city, by intro- 
ducing plans sinilar to those so success- 
fuily executed in the gaol of Newgate by 
Mrs. Fry. 

A shocking explosion of hydrogen, or 
fire-damp, lately took place at Gilerux 
coal-pit, near Cockermouth.—Four men 
were dreadtully burnt: the flesh was li- 
terally torn off them. ‘The unhappy suf- 
ferers have wives aud large famihes. 

Married.] Mr. J. Ruathertord, to Miss 
G. Faulder: Mr. G, Hetherington, to Miss 
H. Dickinson: dir. J. Phompseona, to Miss 
J. Stalker: Mr. T. Hardcastle, to Mrs. S, 
Maxwell: Mr. BF. Boyd, to Miss Mary 
Hodgson: Mr. W. Addison, to Miss J. 
Shepherd: Mr. W. Dufton, to Mrs. E, 
Noble: Mr. J. Forster, to Miss D. Milli- 
can: Mr, J. ‘lorris, to Miss A. Archer: 
Bir. R. Mendham, tuo Miss J. Parkins: all 
of Carlisle —Mr. J. Joilie, of Carlisle, to 
Mrs. E, Mandell, of ‘Vickell. 

Died.] At Carlisie, in Gotehergate, 68, 
Mrs. M. Surtees. — In Caldewgate, 34, 
Mr. G. Ciarlesworth.—vi, Mrs. N. Con- 
nell—-75, Mrs. M. Scott.—83, Mrs. A, 
Graham. — in Englhish-street, 58, Mrs. 
Thompson. 

At Whitehaven, 68, the Rev. J. John- 
son, M.O.S. 5.3; a native of Lancashire; 
formerly a member ofythe English Bene- 
dicting Convent at Lambspring, in Ger- 
many; and for the last thirty-seven years 
a taithful and assiduous pastor of the Ca- 
tholic congregation in Whitehaven. 

At Pemith, 91, Mr. W. Percival. 

At Kendal, 60, Mrs. M. Harrison, wife 
of R. H. esq. senior alderman. 

At Wigton, Miss E, Knubley, deservedly 
esteemed, 

At WKirbymoorside, 25, Mr. G, Seaton, 
of York. 

At Blackwell, 71, Mas. A. Raiison.—- 








At Rocklitf, 77, Miss J. Agnew.—Atc 

beck, Mr. Joshua Scott, one of the we 

of Friends, much respected,— At G 

dale, 87, Mrs. A, Richardson, | 
_ ,, YORKSMIRE, 

A SHOCKING event lately oceurred at 
Hull, Phe Alice, Stewart, from Piilan 
with grain, coming up the Humber, unde 
charge of a pilot, when Opposite the var. 
rison, ran on-board the brig London, of 
Gainsborough, lying at anchor in the roads, 
Lan London mstantly went down; and gj 
the crew, (five men and two DOYS,) only 
two were saved, | , 

Mr. Heary Cope, grocer, in Leeds, has 
recenily been convicted in the Court of 
Exchequer, of selling imitative tea, coffee 
aud toba:co, and of having extensive 
quantities of the same description, con 
posed of perpicious aud dangerous ingre. 
dicnts, in his possession, or consigned on 
board a vessel at Leeds, to his address 
‘Three separate verdicts were returned tor 
the crown, makivg a total penalty of 
one thousand four landred and tienty pounds, 
A similar convictian took place against 
Messrs. T. and G, Nesson, of Manchester, 
for having initative tea aud coftee in their 
possession, Penalties azainst Mess, 
Nesson, three hundred pounds, But tor 
this atrocious erime, transportation eught 
to follow the penaities. 

A Philosophical aud Literary Society 
was lately established at Leeds, 

A meeting was lately held at Leeds, 
vhen it was re-olved to erect clegant and 
commodions publie baths in that town. 

Muarricd.| Mr. J. Hodgson, to Miss M. 
3ruce: Capt. Brass, to Miss Fox: Mr 
J. Arnett, to Miss Kanderson: Mr. R 
Mitchell, to Miss A. Riley: all of Huil— 
Mr. Howard, of Hull, to Miss Lee, of 
Stainforth.—Mr. ‘T. Appleby, to Miss E. 
Dawkins: Mr. B. Goodall, to Miss 5. 
Clark: Mr. J. Walker, to Miss M, Coates: 
Mr. B. Bramham, to Miss M. Gorley: al 
of Leeds.— Mr. W. Hebden, to Miss Suitl, 
both of Halitax.—Mr, W. Hutton, to Miss 
M. Crowther, both of Bradford.—Nr 
Alison, of Huddersfield, to Miss Loads 
man, of Burghwaltis—Mr. R. Rowland, 
to Miss A. Cornierth, of Whitby.—Mr. J. 
Sayer, of Birstal, to Miss Johnson, of Don- 
casiete—hir. W. Turner, of Great Dit- 
field, to Miss J. Wherrit, of re 
Mr. W. Walbrain, of Bennington, is “a 
L. Atkinson, of Langtott.—Mr. J. 2 
of Naburn, to Miss A. Bias, ol ag 
Mr. W. Ward, of Acom Grange, 10°" 
S. Ward, of Ciifiord.—Slaw nae al 
of Sandlulls, to Miss 4. Holinshead, 
Summer Vale. vali 

Died.] At York, 77, Mts. qth 
widow of G. W, M.D,—74, Josep 
esq. - Mra, 
Xe Hull, 40, Mr. J. Lawer— it 
A. Skinner.—63, Miss Mary po ; 
Mrs. J. Hooper.—52, Mr. Te ae 
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. $] t, 88, Mrs. Shadwell, widow of 
New.stret » Hesli 67, Miss Harri- 
.8. esq. of Heslington.— 07, : 

highly esteemed for her benevolence. 
a Mrs, Bennett.—26, Miss A..Cade. 
1, Mrs. C. Wilson.—25, Mrs. G. Wa- 
ters—79, Mrs. Westwang.—79, Mr, C, 
G. Alberto, snddenly, formerly a respect- 
able merchant in Manchester.—71, Mr. 

rscales. 

7 war Mr. J. Sharples, deservedly 
lamented. —44, Mr. S. Emmitt. In 
Queen’s-square, 63, D. Stansfeld, esq. 
justly and generally lamented.—63, Mrs. 
(. Kenworthy.—46, Mr. ‘IT’. Langthorn.— 
In Land’s-lane, Mr. R. Wilson.—In Brig- 
gate, Mr. J. Harrison. — 68, Mrs. E. 
Goodyear. — Mrs. Prest, — 56, Mrs. A. 
Grayson. 

At Halifax, Mrs. Ludley, regretted. 

At Huddersfield, 32, Mrs. C. Booth, 
deservedly regretted. = 

At Ripon, 38, Mrs. A. Britain, much 
esteemed. 

At Skipton, 65, Mr. J. Strutt.—59, Mrs. 
M. Whittam. 

At Yarm, 84, Mr. J. Windross, 

At Armley, 40, Mrs. J. Oddy. 

At Hallen Edge, Mrs. Archbell, widow 
of T. A. esq. of Healaugh.—At Hightown, 
48, Mrs. H. Rouse.—At Spring Head, 29, 
Mr. J. Ibbetson.—At Sheepridge, Mr. J. 
Keaumont—At Bootham, 79, Mrs. Mary 
Burgh, widow of W. B. L. L. D.—At 
Gleadless, 108, Phebe Godborn. 

At Ganstead, 26, Mrs. G. Carrick.—At 
Sharrow Lodge, 71, J. Cayley, esq.—At 
Halton East, Robert Benson, esq. a ma- 
gistrate for the West Riding.—At Bever- 
ley-park, 80, Mrs. Galland.—At Marrow- 
louse, Mrs. A. Faulds, regretted. 

In the 78th year of his age, regretted 
by a numerous circle of friends, Mr. Har- 
crove, the historian of Knaresbrough, Har- 
rogate, and the surrounding country, 
author of the Yorkshire Gazetteer, Anec- 
dotes of Archery, and other works, com- 
piler of sixteen folio and quarto volumes of 
maduscripts, chiefly relative to the history 
of the county. His knowledge of books 


Was remarkably extensive, and his memory 
retentive, Sie 


son, 


LANCASHIRE. 

The annual meeting of the illnstrions 

ncentnie Society of Liverpool lately 
took place. Sir Francis Burdett, (who 
Was Specially invited,) and Sir Charles 
Voolesley, barts. were present. Great 
Mauimity of sentiment on the necessity 
of Reform prevailed. The speeches of 
Mr, Shepherd, the chairman, of Sir Francis 
urdeti, and Dr. Compton, were masterly 
*pecimens of patriotic eloquence. 
f.. meeung of the merchants and ship- 
"Hers was lately held in the Town-hall, 
< ‘erpool, “to take into cousideration, the 
bediency of erecting a wet dock at 
Olykead, and of au application to the 
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Treasury, or to the respective houses of pare 
liament, toobtain an Act forsuch purpose.” 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. A. Littledaie 
supported the measure as one of great na- 
tional importance. Mr. Irlam then pro- 
posed, and Mr. Tobiu seconded, a string 
of resolutions, which, having been read by 
the town-clerk, and put from the chair, 
were unanimously adopted. 

Married.} Mr. J. Wood, to Miss A. 
Langley: Mr. S. C. Backhouse, to Miss 
M. C, Hazlehurst : Mr. C. Bower, to Mrs. 
J. Airay: Mr. H. Horsefield, to Miss M. 
Dean; Mr. R. T. Mountain, to Miss C, 
Bewdley : all of Manchester.—J. Hulme, 
esq. of Manchester, to Miss Bent, of Ha- 
lifax.—Mr. W. Machonechy, to Miss F. 
Potter, of Manchester.—Mr. Claye, of 
Manchester, to Miss E. Dodge, of Stock- 
port.—Mr, W. H. Lambe, of Manchester, 
to Miss E. B. Milner, of Ardwick.—Mr. 
S. Howorth, to Miss M. Hardy, both of 
Salford.—Mr. J. Shaw, of Salford, to Miss 
A. Turner, of Chorley.—Mr. J. Dewhurst, 
to Miss E. Rathbone: Mr. J. W. Price, 
to Miss S. Bentley: Mr. Machell, to Mrs. 
Appleton: Mr. B. Ellis, to Miss A. Ap- 
pleton: all of Liverpool.—Mr, W, Teas- 
dale, of Liverpool, to Miss Ramsbottom, 
of Rippon.—Mr. T. Miller, of Everton, to 
Miss M. Moulsdale, of Frodsham.—Mr, 
W. A. Lomax, to Miss A. Bentley, both 
of Whitebirk.—Mr. W. Knight, of Bootle, 
to Miss M. Lewthwaite, of Blackbeck. 

Died.} At Lancaster, 61, Mrs. Ann 
Hatton, suddenly. 

At Manchester, 22, Mrs. S. Brownhill. 

At Liverpool, in Great Crosshall-street, 
27, Mr. J. Robinson.—Mr. C. Kirkham. 
—In Hope-street, Mr. P. Hope.—in St. 
Anthony’s-place, 72, Mrs. M. Berry.— 
59, Mr. W. Williams.—35, Mr. F. Dixon, 
of the firm of Nuttall, Fister, and Dixon. 
—On Brownlow-hill, Miss A. Lea.—At an 
advanced age, Mr. Harper.—44, Mr. J. 
Edwards, much respected.—75, Mr. W. 
Huil.—In Naylor-street, 77, Mr.8. Gibson, 
—At Gilead-house, the wife of Dr. 
Solomon. 

At Bury, Mr. P. Ormrod. 

At Ormskirk, 63, Mrs. E. Bonnington. 

At Chorlton, at an advanced age, Ash- 
worth Clegg, esq. deservedly regretted. 
At Broughton, 107, Mrs, Chew.— At 
Breck-house, Poulton in the Fylde, Mar- 
garet, wife of James Hull, esq. 

CHESHIRE. 

Bridge-street, Northgate-street, East- 
yate-street, and part of Foregate-street, 
in the interesting city of Chester, being 
lighted with Gas, make a splendid ap- 

varance. 

-— ied.) Mr. J. Ditehfield, of Knuts- 
ford, to Miss Wrench, of Mere Town.— 
Mr. J. Law, to Miss Nuttall; both of 
Frodsham.—Mr. J. ay ae 
> ils  Glossop-lialbeniMr. Bog 
H, Ellison, of aD P Parker, 
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Parker, of Carden, to Miss C. Carter, of 
Caughall.—Mr. W. Cathrall, of Bunbury, 
to Miss M. Peacock, of Dunham. 

Died.] At Chester, Mr. John Pheenix. 
—In Eastgate-row, Mr. Pate.—In Fore- 
gate-street, Mrs. White, widow of Wm. 
W. esq. of Childer Thornton.—Mr. Street, 
late of Woolstenwood.—Miss Catharine 
Voyce.—--Mrs. Cooke.—Mr. James Snape, 
deservedly regretted. 

At Frodsham, 80, Mr. Farrall. 

At Knutsford, Caroline Elizabeth, wife 
of Charles Cholmondeley, esq. 

At Congleton, Miss Stonehewer. 

At Chorley, 31, Mrs. A. Beesley. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. J. Brockham, to Miss S. 
Burton.—Mr. A. Cooke, to Miss M. A. 
Cooke: all of Derby.—The Rev. T. Hill, 
A.M. vicar of Elmston, to Miss A. 
Bossley, of Chesterfield —Mr. W. Rob- 
inson, of Glossop, to Miss S. Hatfield, of 
Cowbrook.—Mr. S. Glover, of Wirks- 
worth, to Miss Millins, of Matlock.—R. 
Rose, esq. of Burrowash, to Miss A. 
Pearshall, of Foremaik-park.—Mr. R., 
Wood, to Miss M. Moriey; both of Bor- 
rowash.—Mr. K. Adams, of Wartnaby, to 
Miss D. Hinckley, of the Ash. 

Died.| At Derby, 63, Mrs. Ford, 

At Chesterfield, 86, Mrs. Heathcote, 
widow of the Rev. E. H. of East Bridg- 
ford.—Mrs. Tavender. 

At Newhaven-house, 55, Mr. T. Green. 
wood.—At Holly Bush, 69, Mr. 8S. Hump- 
ston.—At Dronfield, 88, Mrs. Shaw, 
widow of Michael S. esq. of Manchester. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 

At the late Nottingham sessions, on 
pronouncing sentence, tle prisoners utter- 
ed expressions threatening vengeance on 
the court, and some of them endeavoured 
to get out of the box to put their threats 
into execution. The constables were 
active,faud order was restored; the pri- 
soners venting their rage in bitter excla- 
mations while they were forcibly carried 
away. 

Married.} Mr. G. Adamson, of East- 
street, to Miss ‘Taylor, of Barker-gate.— 
Mr. S. Kerry, to Miss S, Chamberlain,— 
Mr. J. Barker, to Miss S. Carpenter: all 
of Nottingham.—Mr. P. Bott, of Notting- 
ham, to Miss E, Aked, of Mayfield.—Mr. 
George Sparrow, of Park-row, Notting- 
ham, to Miss A. Leeson, of Hallam.—Mr, 
T. Johnson, of Nottingham, to Miss M, A. 
Pickard, of Barnsley.—Mr. Bruin, to Miss 
M. Bruin; both of biaby.—Mr. 'T. Morris, 
to Miss C. Morris; both of Cotgrave.— 
Mr. G. Brookes, of Holm-house, to Miss 
A. Watson, of Sinithicy. 

Died.| At Nottingham, 29, Mr. John 
Storer.—In Fletcher-gate, 55, Mr. J. 
Harriman much respected. — Mr. ‘'T, 
Stocks.—In Queen-street, Mrs. Peet.— 
At Newark, 28, Mr. ‘T. Newton.—46, 
Bir. J, Sharp.—32, Mrs. E. Sharp.—75, 
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Mr. W. Potts.—4 
Mansfield, tire Re. ee R. Sedwell 4, 
servedly esteemed, 

At East Retford, 50, Mr. 
At Elston, the Rev, Joh 
Sutton, 62, Mr. W. Adins 
—At Ratcliffe, 30, Mr, 
Shelford, 76, Mrs. Timm 
Mr. D. Webster. 

LINCOLNSHIRE, 

Married.} Mr. J. Newt 
borough, to Miss A, Godhead 9 
ney.—Mr. J. Plaskitt, to Miss “sn 
both of Grimsby.—Mr, W, Warbarten 
Grimsby, to Miss Day, of Butterwict " 
Mr. T. Brown, of Scampton, to Miss ERR. 
Lister, of Nottingham.—Mr, Richardson, 
of Crowle, to Miss Scott, of Flixborone, 

Died.] At Lincoln, in the Minster-rani 
86, Mrs. Willis, widow of the Rev, Cj 
W., D.D. prebendary of Lincoln, 

At Gainsborough, Mr. W. Collison, 

At Grantham, the Rev. T. H. Holgate 
deservedly lamented.—Miss A. Moserop, 

_ At Somercoates, Mrs. Buckles: and 

immediately after attending her funer 

Mr. ‘Townsend. 
LEICESTER AND RUTLAND, 

Numerous robberies have lately been 
— in Leicester and its neighbour. 
100d, 

Married.] Mr. James Fisher, to Miss 
Martha Gains; both of Loughborough— 
Mr. Gutteridge, to Miss Dawson ; both of 
Hinckley.—Mr. Boden, of Market Bo: 
worth, to Miss 8. Gibson, of Coventry.— 
Mr. Farmer, to Miss Parker; both o 
Castle Donington.— Mr. Lacey, of Hotoa, 
to Miss Smith, of Hoby.—J. Webster, o! 
Sutton Cheney, to. Miss M. Orme, ot 
Fauld. 

Died.] At Leicester, Mr. R. Scott—In 
South-gate-street, 54, Mrs. Sykes, deser- 
vedly regretted.—95, Mus, M. Bankart 
—30, Mr. E. Smith. 

At Loughborough, 73, Miss A. Clarke 
—Mr. W. Powell. 

At Melton Mowbray, Mr. C. Latham, 
jun. much regretted. —47, Mr. B. Johns. 

At Peatling-hall, Martha, wife ot J. 
Clarke, esq. deservedly regretted. —tt 
Osgathorpe, 62, Mr. W. Miles, muc 
esteemed. \ 

At Stanford, 36, Mr. R. Rowland: ' 
Wartnaby, at an advanced age, the Rev. 
J. Bingley, rector of Epperstone te 
Calverton, and a justice-ot-peace for LA 
cestershire. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. |, 

The magistrates of Staffordshire, © 
their last quarter sessions, taking sit 
consideration the practice of pay!0g P i 
labourers, commonly called eo : 
roundsmen, 7 certain: ee een ee 
wages out of the poor s-ate, ier igi te 
6 That such practice 1s highly ag ere 
the public welfare, as well as UH 
thut it be recommended to the sever © 


J ’ Hartshome 
® Darwin, 4; 
Much respected, 
E. Forster 4, 
—At Teversal), 
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trates of t h 
dually, to 


is county, collectively and indivi- 
discountenance the same as much 
gs possible, by disallowing, in Suture all 
ums so paid in the overseers accounts. 

Married.] Mr. T. Mountford, of Walsall, 
to Miss S. W. Woolfield, of Handsworth. 
_Mr. John Dixon, to Miss M.A. Savage, 
both of Wolverhampton. —Mr. T. Bullock, 
of West Bromwich, to Miss E. Sharratt, of 
Walsall. —George Briscoe, esq. of Wolver- 
hampton, to Miss M. Worthington, of 
Burton-on-Trent.—Mr. J. Harlow, of 
Lane End, to Miss Barnes, of Bolton.— 
The Rev. W. Eddowes, A.B. vicar, to 
Miss Myrah Buxton, both of Caverswall. 

Died.| At Stafford, Mrs. Dickenson, 
widow of Edward D. esq. of Dothill- 
house. 

At Wolverhampton, Mary, wife of the 
Rev. Joseph Reed. 

At Bilston, Mr. Joseph Higgitt.—25, 
Mr, Stephen Stone. 

At Lower Penn, Mrs. Jorden, widow of 
Thomas J. esq. deservedly regretted.—At 
Eltingshall, 97, Mrs. H. Baker. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Several newspapers state, that many 
persons resident near Birmingham have 
wade large fortunes by making skeleton 
bank-notes, which they sell to their select 
and confidential customers, to be com- 
pleted into forged Bank-of-England notes. 

Aéplendid gold cup, voted to Joseph 
Butterworth, esq. late M.P. for Coventry, 
las lately been presented to him by a 
deputation of his partizans from that city. 

Married.] Mr. T. Northwood, to Mrs. 
Greaves, both of Edmund-street.—Mr. J. 
Large, to Miss M. Whitehouse ; all of Bir- 
nngham—Mr. W. Blyth, of Birmingham, 
to Miss S. Wilkins, of Bourton-on-the- 
Water—Mr, Binns, jun. of Snow-hill, 
Birmingham, to Miss Spraggett, of Welles- 
bourn.—Mr. John Haywood, of Birming- 
iam, to Miss H. Ashford, of Ashted.—W. 
D. Pritchitt, esq. of Erdington Slade, to 
Miss A. Sinallwood, of Dale End.—Mr. 
W. Bridgen, of Brocton, to Miss M. 

urner, of Birmingham. 

_ Died.) At Birmingham, Mr. W. Lane, 
jun.—In Colemore-row, 28, Mrs. Weaver. 
—On Summer-hill terrace, 23, Miss S. 
dcock.—In Union-street, Mrs. White- 
head, much esteemed.—In Summer-lane, 
| Mrs. Aun Fairfax.—In ‘Temple-row, 
re Payne, deservediy regretted.—In 
le Crescent, 72, Mr. S. Baker, of Rotten- 
park.—In Dale End, Mrs, J. Carless. 
At Hampton in Arden, 72, Mrs. Snape. 
t Kingswinford, 81, ‘Thomas Bendy, 
gt kt Heath House, Stapleton, Mrs. 
nyth, widow of Thomas S, esq. 
SHROPSHIRE. 
. society for literary and general 
New. oe has been lately established in 

Married, ] Mr. J. Griffiths, to Miss E, 

"StSs—~Mr. J. Tage, to Miss Ae Wood ; 
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all of Shrewsbury.—Mr. W. Jones, of 
Oswestry, to Mrs. J. Joy, of Dublin.—Mr, 
J. Currier, to Miss Cross, both of Welling- 
ton.—Mr. Davis, of Wellington, to Miss 
Cropp, of Newport.—Mr. J. Knott, of 
Bastord, to Miss H. Dicken, of Bishop’s 
Castle. 

Died.} AtShrewsbury, in Barker-street, 
Mr. Lewis.—Mrs. Vanghan.—Mrs. Stol- 
tock.—Mr., J. Pidgeon.—In Mardol, Miss 
A. Rigby, of Frodsham.—Mrs. Evans, 
wife of Henry E. esq. of Machynlleth, 

At Shifinal, Mr. Yates. 

At Bishop's Castle, 54, Miss M. James, 

At Wem, 81, the Rev. George Dicken, 
— of Moreton Corbet, and vicar of 

tanton. 

At Ellesmere, W. Jones, esq. 

At Whixill, Mr. Powell,—At Twyford, 
49, Mrs. Jane Downes, 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Married.| Mr.‘Thomas Burrow, of Wor- 
cester, to Miss M. Best, of Severn Stoke. 
—Mr. G. Wood, to Miss S. Bromley, of 
Worcester.—Mr,. J. Priddey, of Droit- 
wich, to Miss A. Badger, of Chaddesley 
Corbet.—Mr. Oliver Newey, of Dudley, 
to Miss M. Brettall, of Wolverhampton, 

Died.] At Worcester, J. Dangerticld, 
esq.—Mr. T. Gwinnell. 

At Stourport, 63, Mrs. Pitt. 

At Dudley, Miss E,. Downing, deser- 
— esteemed.—F. Watkins, esq. of 

ndou. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Married.] Lieut. F. H. Browne, of Leo- 
minster, to Miss E. C. Turners, daughter 
of Major T. 

Dieu.) At Hereford, 65, the Rev. F. 
Woodcock, A.M. senior prebendary, and 
vicar of Holmer.—79, Sarah, widow of ‘T. 
Powell Symonds, esq. 

At Lyonshall, the Rev. R. Houghton. 

At Hereford, in Weybridge street, 85, 
Mr. Benjamin Watkins, deservedly re- 
spected, 

. At Westby, Mrs. F. Cam, of Hereford. 
GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH, 

In pursuance of resolutions, the bur- 
gesses of Monmouth have lately applied 
to the Court of King’s Bench, in support 
of their right to elect their own magis- 
trates. A motion was made by Mr. Scar- 
lett, and rules were granted against the 
present acting mayor and bailiffs, to show 
cause why informations, in the nature of 
Quo Warranto, should not be exhibited 
against them, requiring them to state by 
what authority they claim those offices. 

A fire lately took place in one of the 
coal-pits at Frampton, Gloucestershire. 
Fourteen men went down to extinguish 
it : they all were burnt severely, and tiree 
died with suffocation. It is thought to 
have been caused by the fire-damp._— 

Married.] Mr. R. Boley, to Miss A. 
Harper.—Mr, J. Barus, to Miss M. Nors 
man.—Mr. W. How, to Miss A. 5. Lovell, 

4D 2 Mr, 
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—Mr. W. Rose, to Miss M. A. Upjohn 
Imber: all of Bristol—At Cheltenham. 
U. T. Hemmingson, esq. to Miss L. J. 
Marguenat, of Moreton-liouxe.—Mr. F. 
Butt, of Cheltenham, to Miss G. Greig, of 
Glasgow.—Mr. J. Marks, to Miss S. 
Dadge, both of Cirencester.—The Rev. 
J. Cooke, of Frampton-upon-Severn, to 
Miss Rhone, of Standish.—J, ‘Tuckwell, 
esq. of Barrington-grove, to Miss E. 
Councer, cf Bloxham.—Mr. Morgan, of 
Newport, to Miss E. Evans, of Monmouth. 
—Mr. D. Bourton, of Preston, to Miss 
Bingham, of Cirencester.—Mr. William 
Heaven, of Frocester, to Miss E. Barnard, 
of Okle.—J. Millar. of Nailsworth, to E. 
Stephens, of South Hays, Bath; both of 
the Society of Friends. 

Died.] At Gloucester, Mr. C. Under- 
wood, 

At Bristol, at the Hot-wells, Miss M. 
Edwards, of Fairford.—Mrs. S. Sweet.— 
In Augustin’s-place, 85, Mrs. J. Chirnside, 
—In Maudlin-lane, Mrs. E. Bayley.—On 
St. Michael’s-hill, Mrs. Richards,—In 
King’s square, 75, Mrs. A. Pugh. 

At Clifton, Mrs. S. Olive, widow of John 

O. esq. of Beech-hill—Mrs. Wolferston, 
of Stone, widow of Edward W. esq. of 
Berry, Devon. 
At Cheitenham, 70, T. Escourt, esq. of 
Estcourt.—43, M:. W. Bastin.— Miss E. 
M‘Causland Gage, of Fruit-hill, county of 
Londonderry. 

At Caerleon, A. E. Builer, esq. a gen- 
tleman of extensive benevolence. 

At Bitton, Mr. T. Smallcombe.— At 
Nailsworth, 65, Mr. J. Woodlands.—At 
Ruarden, 85, Mrs. Terrett.—At Wick, 
Mrs. Bryant.—At Stratton, Mr. R. Lane. 
—At Alveston, 76, E. Watkins, esq. 
partner of the ‘Thornbury-bank. 
At Lidney, at an advanced age, Mrs. 
Pearce.—At Bedminster, Mrs. E. M. 
Purnell,—At Painswick, Mr. J. Palling. 
OXFORDSHIRE. 
A meeting of the freemen, who, at the 
Jast election, opposed the interest of Gen. 
St. John, was lately held at Oxford, when 
the resolutions were unanimously agreed 
to. The meeting was numerously and 
respectably attended; all the persons 
assembled joined in a determination to 
present their petition to Parliament in 
January next, and to rescue, if possible, 
the city of Oxford from its present situa- 
tion. ‘Tosupport the necessary expenses, 
a subscription was immediately entered 
ito. 

Married.] Mr. R. Guest, to Miss J. 
Maddox, both of Oxford.—Mr. W, Coll- 
cutt, of Oxford, to Miss E. Drinkwater, 
of Church Enstone.—Mr. T. Steventon, of 
Oxford, to Miss M. Morgan, of South 
Hinksey.—Mr. C. Haynes, of Chipping 
Norton, to Miss Bignell, of Banbary.— 
Mr. J, Rose, to Miss M. Thorpe, both of 
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Sc. 
Sandford.—The Rev, L, J ite h 
Benson, to Miss J. Jaques, of That, 


Mr. C. Jaques, of Thame 
‘Turner, of Newin ‘ 
-" aac 
ied.] At Oxford, 30, Mj 
lock.—59, Mr. J. Slatter--te, en 
ment’s, 65, Mrs, J. Haynes.—In Geo 
~_— 34, Mrs. S. Smith.—Mrs, Grant “a 
Pd Banbury, Mr. G, Baker—Myy, 

At Bampton, 21, Mr. G. F. Whi 
At Shabbington, 93, Mrs, A, — 
Great Milton, 76, Mrs, Speechly,—41 
Marston, 84, Mrs. Blay. i 

_ BUCKS AND BERKS, 

The pitched market lately establishes 
at Hungerford, from the regularity wij 
which it is conducted, and the ‘ample 
supply it always affords, goes on wit 
advantage both to bnyers and sellers, The 
Kennet and Avon Canal, passing throngh 
the town to Bristol and London, atiords 
great accommodation, 

Married.} Richard Valpy, esq. of Read. 
ing, to Miss Rowe.—Mr. G. Edmonds, of 
High Wycombe, to Miss E. Jacques, of 
Thame.—T. Lord, esq. of Telebmst, to 
Miss M. Harper, of Manchester-streei, 
London. 

Died.| At Windsor, Miss Louisa Thack- 
eray. 

At Langley, 60, Mrs, F. Hanbory, of 
Pontypool.—At Simpson, 82, Mr, §. 


Ogg. 
HERTS AND BEDS. 

Married.] S. Hughes, esq. of Cheshunt, 
to Mrs. Cox, of Breafy, county of Mayo.— 
Mr. Griffin, of Buntingford, to Mus M. 
Bigg, of Aspeden.—Mr. G, Cordall, of 
Shetford, to Miss A. Brown, of Wisbech— 
Mr. G. Osborn, of Dunstable, to Mn. 
Brice, of Stoke Goldington. 

Died.] At St. Alban’s, 82, Mrs. Susannah 
Kentish. . 

At Sarratt-hall, 70, H. Day, esq—4t 
Walden, Lieut. Gen. W. Jones, o! tbe 
Bengal Establishment.—At Brogborougl 
park-house, Mr. H. G. Cheepley. 


NOKRTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. T. Felton, of Peterbo- 
rough, to Miss Bridges, of Whittlesea 
Mr. Rowlett, of Stokedoyle, to o 
Rowell, of Peterborough.—The Rev. 4 
J. Geldart, M.A. rector of Little Billing, 
to Miss 8. Walker, ot Sutton-bill, Surrey.— 
Mr. J. Wade, of Weldon-in-the-W ood, ' 
Miss Rawlings, of Oakham. 

Died.} A t Peterborough, T. Mann, vn 
suddenly.—Mr. R. Reed.—In Boongas 
at an advanced age, Mrs. F. es “ 

The Rev. Mathias Slye, of East \at'™ 


and of Carlton-cum-Iiston. 
CAMBRIDGE AND MUNTS- 
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The subject of the age 
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gton—Mr. Port’ 


essay for the present year is, argene 
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nt can be drawn from the incredulity 
“the Jews against the Christian religion.” 

ad; We Weatherby, esq. of New- 

t.to Miss M. A. Hill, of Snailwecil. 

_ I. Paple, to Miss S. Browning, 

both of Thorney.—Mr. J. Anker, to Miss 

A. Green, both of March.—Mr. Jas. Fox, 

of St. [ves, to Miss Andrews, of Sun-street, 
Bishopsgate-street. 

Died.) At Cambridge, 21, Mr. D. Evans, 
student of St. John’s College.—Mr. J. 
Striker. : 

At Huntingdon, Mrs. S. Mills, 

At Ely, 24, Mr. T. Horlock, 

At Foulmine, Mr. B. Webb.—At Linton, 
63, Mr. E. J. Eve. 

NORFOLK. : 

Married.] Mr. Craske, to Miss Lovick : 
Mr. J. Gallant, to Miss S, Eggett: Mr. 
D. Cocks, to Mrs, Mann: all of Norwich. 
—\r. T. Brooks, of Norwich, to Miss 
Wells, of Yarmouth.—Mr. W. "Stacy, of 
Yarmouth, to Miss S. Browne, of ‘las- 
bargh.—Mr. Eli Kerry, to Miss A. Ellis: 
Mr. S. Connell, to S. Parker: all of Diss. 
—Mr. Fulcher, of Diss, to Miss Elliott, 
of Shelfanger.—Mr. S. Clarke, of Aldbo- 
rough, to Miss Le Neve, of North Wal- 
sham.—Mr. J. Hart, of Billingford, to 
Miss S. Worts, of Bintry. 

Died.] At Norwich, in St. Giles’s, 80, 
Mrs. L. Ray.—60, Mrs. A, Culyer.—69 
Mrs, Crakanthorp.—70, Mr. B. Wall.— 
77, Mrs. E. Nobbs.—85, Mrs. E. Young- 
man.— 80, Mrs. Leman, wife of Barnabas 
Leman, esq. mayor of this city. 

At Yarmouth, 32, Mrs. Burrows.—57, 
Mrs. 8. Humphrey.—23, Mr. Chas. Corps. 
me Mrs. Margaret Rye.—40, Mis. S. 

urnis, 
By yo \ Mr. Mackie, suddenly.— 

r. J. Brook. 

— — 30, Mr. J. Drake.—Mrs, 
ayward, 

At Hempstead, 62, Mr. J. Litthkewood.— 
hase Mrs, J. Juby.—At Acle, 76, 

SUFFOLK. 

A thrashing machine upon a simple and 
useful construction, was exhibited at the 
sagan, “on ; 9 ga —— a 

single hor any dis- 
tance, and ie heavier ‘a ; pon Pape 
tumbrell; it is made to work by four le- 
vers, similar to a pump sweep, and those 
Worked by men, who can thrash from fif- 
teen to twenty coombs «." wheat per day. 

Married.] Mr. J. Moor, of Dalham, to 
Miss Pomfret.—Mr. Aldred, of Wissett 
to Miss M. Warren, of ‘Thetford.—Mr. T. 
re hee . ee to Miss Hicks, of Cod- 

am,— Le » 
leston, both of Halen en, to 
s v's Chambers, both of Lowestoft.—Mr. 
Ee ayson, to Miss S. Arbourn, both of 
hn are Raynbird, to Miss Hubbard, 
or of Bacton,— Mr. G. Heffer, of Fram- 
slam, to Mrs, Booth, of Swetiling. 


Died.] At Bury, M in, wi 
oan 4 = y, Mrs, Maulkin, wife of 

At Ipswich, 52, Mrs. T. Ridley, deserv- 
ely respected.——Mr. C. Ranson, — 43, 
Mr. &.. Greenland, of Finsbury-square 
Londo. Mrs, Blomfield.—52, Mre. Che- 
vallier. 

At Woodbridge, Mr. T. Mann.—Mrs, 
Revans, wife of Capt. R. 

At Clare, Mrs. J. Brame, 

At Rickinghall, 61, Mr. A. Proctor.— 
At Coddenham, Mrs. Bird, much respect- 
ed.—At Bures St. Mary, 61, Mrs. A. Du- 
pont.—At Bucklesham, 43, Mr. J. Cook. 
—At Ixworth, 65, G. Boldero, esq. 

ESSEX. 

The sum required for lighting Chelms- 
ford with Gas has been subscribed, and 
the shares already bear a premium of ten 
per cent. 

A destructive conflagration lately hap- 
pened on the premises of Messrs. Crane 
and Murphy, turpentine manufactarers, 
Marsh-gate-lane, Stratford, by the burst- 
ing of one of the iron pans, containing a 
large quantity of hot varnish; it commu- 
nicated to some hundreds of barrels of 
pitch and tar that lay in the yard ready 
for delivery. The whole of the building 
was entirely consumed. 

Married.] C. E. Braufill, esq. of Upmin- 
ster-hall, to Miss A. E. Hammond, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. A. E. H.—Mr. Knight, of 
Holbrook, to Miss M. Box, of Manning- 
tree.—Mr. W. Cooper, of Chipping Ongar, 
to Miss H. Harvey, of Rendham.—The 
Rev. W. Birch, rector of Stanway, to Miss 
E. Dimack, of Stonehouse.—M. A. J. Sa- 
vill, esq. of Little Waltham-hail, to Miss C. 
Honson, of Lincoln’s Inn. 

Died.] At Colchester, Mr. Z. Payne.— 
28, Mary Candler, on of the Society of 
Friends, deservedly esteemed.—Mrs. Simp- 
son.— Miss E. Medcalt. 

At Chelmsford, 31, Mr. T, Grave.—62, 
Mr. T. Albra. 

At Maldon, Mrs, Parker, widow of the 
Rev. J. K. P. of Barking. 

At Southend, 73, Mr. J. Ham, sen. de- 
servedly respected. 

At Great Oakley, Mrs. Golding, of St. 
Osyth.—Miss S, Allen.—At Hadleigh, 77, 
Mrs. D. Fliggs.—At Orsett, 41, Mrs, E. H. 
wife of the Rev. J. F. Asko. 

KENT. 

Married.] Mr. W. Masters, to Miss C. 
A.Claris, both of Canterbury.—T.Coombe, 
esq. of Canterbury, to Miss A. M. Wage 
ner.—H. Anderson, esq. 69th regt. to 
Miss L. Abbot, of the Preeincts, Canter- 
burv.—-Mr. J, Howard, to Mrs. Smith, of 
Canterburv.—Mr. C. Francis, of Roches- 
ter, to Miss Hillyer, of Chatham Dock- 
yard.—Mr. A. Gould, to Miss H. Shuttle, 
both of Rochester —Mr. C. Ladd, of Lay- 
field, Gillingham, to Mrs. Sinclair, of l'roy- 
town.—Mr. 5. Laraman, e Faversham, to 

i? . Bi of St. Peter's. 

Miss A. R. Bireb, Died.] 
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Died.] At Chatham, 64, Mr. Garrish.— 
Miss A. Baillie.—Mr. Loveday.—At an 
advanced age, Mr. B. Morris.—On the 
Brook, Mrs. Payne. 

At Maidstone, 84, Mrs. Peck.—84, 
Mrs. Pitt, widow of John P. esq. of 
Kingston-house, Dorset. 

At Folkestone, 70, Mr. H. Strood.—50, 
Mrs. Luckett.— 83, Mrs. Beal.—Mrs, 
Tims, widow of the Rev. J. T. 

At Deal, 54, Mr. T. Shipdem, one of 
the jurats of that town, a liberal bene- 
factor to the poor.—79, Mr. J. Goymer, 

At Chartham, Mr. Wrake.—At Whit- 
stable, 50, Mr. D. Beasant.—At Tenter- 
den, Mr. P. Partonf deservedly regretted. 

SUSSEX. 

Report states that the Regent has spent 
no less than 150,0001. on his honse named 
the Pavilion, or the Kremlin, at Brighton. 

Married.| Mr. Sadler, of Grafham, to 
Miss Davis, of Arunde!l.—Mr. R. Wouham, 
of Bognor, to Miss A. C, Mather, ef New- 
street, Portsmouth.—At Budham, Lieut. 
G. Cousens, to Miss Gadd, of Hunston. 

Died.) At Brighton, Miss E. J. Hum- 
phlreys, of Harper-street, Bloomsbury. 

At Arundel, Mr. B. Horne, one of the 
Society of Friends. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

At a late vestry-mecting of the inhabi- 
tants of Portsea, held at Kingston Church, 
it was unanimousiy resolved to issue soup 
to the out-door paupers, instead of money. 
The out-door relief amounts to upwards 
of 100!. weekly; and, had not this econo- 
mical plan been adopted, it would have 
been necessary to have levied a fortnightly 
rate upon the inhabitants, for the subsis- 
tence of the numerous paupers, 

A new road to Portsmouth is in con- 
templation, by which the distance from 
the metropolis will be shortened twelve 
niiles,—one-siath of its present measure- 
ment. 

On the 4th ult. a True Blue Club was 
established at Petersfield, a horough town, 
**to celebrate annually the commemora- 
tion of the revolution of 1688, and to 
perpetuate the principles which conduct- 
ed to that great event.” 

Married.] Mr. ‘V¥. Dowland, to Miss M. 
Brown, both of Southampton.—Mr. Moss, 
of Southampton, to Miss Foot, of Hamble. 
—Mr. Northover, of Winchester, to Miss 
S. Lucas, of Lomeley-house, Milibrook.— 


‘Mr, J. Bates, to Miss E. Tolfree, both of 


Portchester—Mr. J. Mason, of Boldre, 
to Miss Beach, of Lymington.—Mr. W. 
‘Tuck, of Sopley, to Miss E. Bound, of 
Bagnor-farm, Ringwood.—Mr. H. Wicher, 
of Harting, to Miss Enticknap, of Parson’s 
Green, Fulham. 

Died.] At Southampton, Mr. Stevens, 
—25, Mr. G. Tarrant.—Mrs. Mills, re- 
spected.— Mr. Stone.—Mr, J. Terrell, de- 
servedly regretted. 


i 
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eese-hill.g 
ringle, RNY 
dly esteemed, 


At 
ase, Mrs. Swakle, widow of ee 


At Winchester, in Ch 
Mary, widow of Capt. P 
Miss A. Brereton, deserve 
39, Mrs. F. A. Jessett.— 
S. of Appleshow. ‘ti 

At Lymington, 60, Mr, 
Cc. on of Lyndhurst, 

t homsey, 89, Mrs. Pho} 
deservedly respected.— Mr, W. ee 

At Bishop’s Sutton, 46, Mrs. G, Oaks 
deservedly lamented, — Ai Wolverton. 
park, 75, Lady Pole, widow of Sir Charles 
P. bart.—At Easton, v3, Mrs, Mould.— 
At Penton, John Pierce, esq, 

; WILTSUIRE, 

Married.] Mr. J. Bell, of Trowbridge 
to Miss Livett.—J, Gardiner, esq. “of 
Marlborough, to Miss S, Y. Worthington 
of Moorhill-house.—Mr. W. Shilds. of 
Castlecomb, to Miss J. Aust, of Colerne, 
—Capt. Williams, esq. R.N. to Miss £, 
R. Moody, of Bathampton-house—\r, 
M. Hutchinson, to Miss Anne Vowles, of 
Westbury.—Mr. Ellen, of Devizes, to Miss 
K. Mersham, of Long-parish. 

Died.] At Devizes, Mrs. T. Biggs, 

At Trowbridge, N. Whitaker, esq, 

At Calne, 25, Mrs. H. Bayly, highly 
and justly esteemed.—At Whyn, Mr, 
Tuckey. 


S. Dixon, Mig 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 
Measures are taking to equalise the 
counly rate, the present one being grossly 
unequal; a committee of magistrates ap- 
pointed to consider the subject, have de- 
termined, “ that the estimate of the real 
value of the county, under schedule A. 
upon which the assessments to the Pro- 
perty-Tax were made for the year ending 
April 5th, 1817, affords the most conve- 
nient basis for establishing an equal rate.” 
The long-tatked-of road between Tam- 
ton and Chard, through Staple and Coombe 
St. Nicholas, is about to be actively com 
menced. ‘The distance thus saved will ve 
more than four miles. 
Married.] Mr. J. Martin, to Miss J: 
Jones: Mr. Sweating, to Miss Turner: 
all of Bath.—E. Jennings, esq. of Bath, to 
Miss M, J. ‘Tuffnell, of Lackham-house. 
—P. Layng, esq. of Wells, to Me. © 
Brydges, of Chilcompton.—The _ 
Hooper, of Little Body, to Miss M. oe 
of Hazlebury Plucknet.—Mr. Barnes, 
Miss M. Templeman, both of Merriott. 
Died.] At Bat!:, in Fountain-buildin®, 
Dr. Murray, deservedly regretied.— ; 
Sion-hill, 78, T. Apthorp, esq.—ln On rf 
down-place, Mrs, E. Blackwood.— ir 
James’s parade, Mrs, C. Short, wi ch 
the Rev. Dr. S. of Newport, Salops wo 
esteemed. — At the Priory, Prorps O 
Miss M. Smith.—~In Broad-street, Mrs™ 
Brooke. 4 
At Bramfield-hall, Mrs. W- = 
shanks.—At Henstridge, 79, Mrs." 
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hurchill, 78, Mr. Marshman.— At 
meres 100, Mrs, Carpern.—At West 
ponard, 89, Mr. E. Grifhin, respected. 
DORSETSHIRE. eae : 
ied.) The Rev. G. Pickard, jun. 0 
a. to Miss Tr. A. daughter of 
M. Whish, esq. Commissioner of Excise. 

Died.] At Lyme Regis, 76, Mrs. Ann 
Follett. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

A society has lately been established, 
consisting of a limited number of yeung 
men of Exeter, for the protection of pro- 
perty in cases of fire. The objects of 


this society are the preventing of theft 


and the rendering of general assistance. 

Married.] Mr. G. Martin, to Miss J. 
Halls; both of Exeter.—Mr. J. Land, of 
Exeter, to Miss M. Leigh, of Craddock, 
—Capt. B. Buttall, to Miss E. S. Harrison, 
of Topsham.—The Rev. J. Clarke, rector 
of Clayhidon, to Miss F. L. Duntze, of 
Hensley-house.——A,. Barker, esq. to Miss 
M. B. Pim, of Broadclist.—Mr. C. 
Richards, of Lewes, to Miss A. Woollacot, 
of Barnstaple—Mr. J. Dunn, to Miss E. 
Prior; both of Southmolton.—Mr. T. 
Woodland, jun. to Miss C. Hooke; both 
of Awliscombe. 

Did.] At Exeter, in Magdalen-street, 
64, Mr. W. Satterby.—60, Mrs. G. Baker. 
—3, Mrs. W. Street. 

At Plymouth, in Old-Town street, Mr. 
Atkinson.—- In Norlay-lane, 83, Mr. 
Luscombe. — [a Frankfort-place, Mrs. 
Marshail.—In George-street,Mrs.Jackson. 

At Bideford, M. Chanter, esq. generally 
lamented, 

At Moretonhampstead, the Rev. Jacob 
Isaac, during many years minister of the 
Society of Unitarian Baptists in that town. 
For deep and habitual seriousness of 
spirit, for the most engaging simplicity of 
hiunpers, for undaunted zeal in the cause 
of religion, for & generous delicate regard 
to the sorrows of the poor, the sick, and 
the destitute, and for pious gratitude and 
resignation amidst agonies that human 
shill could neither remove nor soften, he 
has left behind him a name over which his 
family and friends will long muse with me- 
lancholy joy. 

At knglebourne, 51, Mr. G. Haxham, 
erservedly resretted.—At Clay-hill, 54, 
a A. Courtenay. — At Stonehouse, 

‘pt.A.Burdon, R.N.—At Brixton-house, 
lvmpton, 67, N. Arthur, esq. of Exeter. 
CORNWALL. 
Died.] At St. Columb, Mr. R. George, 
“ervedly respected, 
At Exloshayle- vicarage, 58, Jane, wife 


of the Rey, R. Clory, vicar.—At ‘Trewan, ° 


“ee Vyvyan.— At Carwithenick, 65, 
‘» Hill, esq.—At Launceston, the Rev. J. 
yeth, rector of Michaelstow. 

A WALES. 

oO Vestry meeting was lately held at 

marvon, when it was unanimously re- 
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solved that legal measures be adopted te 
oppose the induction of a minister inte 
the possession of the parish church of that 
town, upon the plea of ignorance of tie 
Welch language. ‘This question, affecting 
the very existence of the establishment in 
Wales, is likely to come before parliament 
in the course of the ensuing session, 

Married.) E. Pryse Lloyd, esq. of 
Glansevin, Carmarthenshire, to Miss A, 
Hughes, of ‘Tregib.—The Rev. D. Lewis, 
M.A. vicar of Conwil and Abernant, to 
Mrs. Christopher, of Dinas, Carmarthen. 
shire—Mr. J. ‘I. Stephens, of Presteign, 
to Miss J. Turner, of Kington. 

Died.) At Wrexham, Mrs, Garside, wi- 
dow of Capt, G, deservedly esteemed for 
ler general benevolence. 

At Swansea, Mr. W. Cadwalladef-—¢5, 
Mr. R. Grove. 

At Carmarthen, 36, Mr. C. O. Morris, 
R.N.—Mr. Evans.—?76, Mr, J. Veale. 

At Brecon, 30, 'T, Morris, esq. of Thorn- 
bury. 

At Tenby, Mr. Morgan. 

At Machynileth, D. Wiiliams, esq. late 
of Gelly Goch, Montgomeryshire. 

At Plasgwyn, Denbighshire, 60, Mrs. 
M. Meredith, widow ot Hugh M. esq.— 
SCOTLAND. 

Seventy thousand pounds have been late- 
ly bequeatiied to the parish of Dollar, in 
Clackmannanshire, by a person named 
Macnab, whose history and connexion 
with the parish is very imperfectly kuown. 
The money is left at the sele disposal of 
the minister and kirk session of Dollar, a 
parish Containing only about 800 persous, 
‘Lhe minister is the Rev. Andrew Mylne, 
a gentleman long eminent as a teacher 
in Edinburgh, and the author of several 
valuable works on education It is 
proposed, to employ the money in form- 
ing an academy, which will be the most 
extensive in Scotland, and perhaps i 
Britain. Besides teachers for English, 
Latin, Greek, and the modern languages, 
there will be professors of botany, practical 
chemistry, miatiematics, uatural history, 
moral philosophy, and some other branches, 

Married.}| Mr. D. Synrington, of High- 
street, to Miss M. Cockburn, of George- 
street, Edinburgh.—Mr. R. M*Farlane 
Ronald, to Miss M. F. M‘Nair, both of 
Glasgow.—Mr. H. Rainey, of Glasgow, to 
Miss B. Gordon, of Invercharron.—P,. 
Sellar, esq. of Westtield, to Mrs A. Craig. 

Died.] At Glasgow, 70, v. A’ Oa, esq, 
banker.— Mrs. J. Polo ..—so, Mrs. 
Painter. 

At Aberdeen, Mrs. Crombie.—76, Mrs. 
H. Strachan. " 

At Dundee, Miss Auchenleck, much 
and deservedly lamented. 

IRELAND. 

Married.] J. Gray, esq. of Upper Gar- 
diner-street, Dubiin, to Miss M. M. Behan, 
of Jamaica—Lhe Rev. J. Butler, of Kii- 
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kenny, to Miss J. Rothwell_—H. T. De 
La Beche, esq. of Jamaica, to Miss L, 
Loughbrickland, co. Down.— ‘The Rev. 
R. Bermingham, to Miss L. Lyster, of 
Belmont, co. Wexford. 

Died.| At Waterford, 72, R. Strangman, 
esq of the Society of Friends. 

At Cullintra, E. Wheeler, esq. 

DEATHS ABROAD. 

At Paris, 63, the Rev. John Hayter, the 
agent of the Regent in the laborions duty 
of unrolling the Hereulanean MSS. or 
charred Papyri, so called. In tits em- 
ployment he passed several years at Na- 
ples, and, during the last two years, he had 
been engaged at Paris in unrolling a MS. 
belonging to the Institute. We are sorry 
to have occasion to state, from our personal 
knowledge, that he died in a state of po- 
verty and neglect; farther details of which 
will be given in the continuation of the 
sketches printed in another part of this 
miscellany, 

At Hamburgh, at an advanced period 
of life, Christopher Daniel Ebeling, pro- 
fessor of history in the Gymnasium, and 
librarian of the same. The editors of the 
Medical Repository were honored with a 
Jetter from him, dated 2d May, ultimo, a 
few wecks before his death, written with 
his own hand. He apprized them of the 
infirmities which were lately assailing his 
old age; apprehending his approaching 
dissolution, he wished to recommend them 
his successors, for the continuation of a 
useful and scientific correspundence be- 
tween the two countries. Few men have 
been endowed with so great a vigor of 
mind, and such extraordinary power of 
memory, as Professor Ebeling. He could 
write in almost all the modern Enropean 
languages; he composed various works in 
Latin; being besides familiar with the 
Greek, and all the branches of ancient 
classical literature ; his habitual industry 
was not less surprising, that could enable 
him to attend to the duties of his profes- 
sorship, to the details and concerns of the 


large library committed to his care, and 
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to _ on an extensive eo 
in all languages, with the : 
’ Most em) 
men of Europe and America, To — 
them he was at all tines ready _— 
municate general informatiy ~ 


. . QD 
able to their favourite pursuits, He sor 
to keep a book of notes and metsorends 


renewed from time to ti : 
relates to useful knowledge’ — on 
gress of the human mind, and of all w ‘s 
and productions of the learned: the 
scription of which, when required “a 
always made by himself, All these m 
endowments and treasures, of his ni 
economy of time, were heightened by the 
most amiable sense of philanthropy and 
universal benevolence. His public spirit 
was not of that kind which had circum. 
scribed itself within his own city and for 
his countrymen; but which breathes the 
good of mankind, and to which his virtues 
his example, his talents, and his time, were 
constantly dedicated. It was with the 
guidance of such dispositions, that Ebeling 
turned his attention to the far-famed re. 
volution of the colonies of North America; 
which through the valour, perseverance, 
and wisdom of their sages, established in 
it an independent and happy republican 
nation. He was anxious, that with this 
opportunity of framing their constitation 
and their laws, the American people 
should wisely lay aside all possible causes 
of future evils, and of all those shackles 
by which the nations of Enrope, and 
especiaily the Germans, are enthralled, 
the riddance of which they never could 
obtain, after many ages and revolations, 
to the great injury of their vast population. 
Professor Ebeling, therefore, found reasoa 
to admire their established political sy- 
tem, and became also a warm friend oi 
the United “States. Professor Ebeling 
long ago commenced, for the use of his 
countrymen, a descriptive geographical 
work ‘of the United States, from the 
eastern and northernmost parts, down to 
Virginia, as yet known, of about sevea 
volumes. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, &e. , 
We regret the non-receipt of several articles of Literary Intelligence, and particulary 
the notice from Paris of the Reveu ENcYcLorepieur, till after the Sheet of _—, 
at press. All such notices, and all new Books for the Critical Proémiun, ought to gett 
hand by the 20th of the month;—and we take this opportunity of re-staling that we expe 
no fees or payment for the insertion of any such articles. tion 
Our Supplement to this FORTY-SIXTH volume is in preparation, and will claim aticn 
by its VERY INTERESTING contents, on the 30th of January. : “sh has 
At this season, likewise, we calculate, as usual, on that liberality of our friends, whic 


never ceased to create an extra demand for the First Number of a new Volume, 
47th will be commenced on the first day of I 


of mirici tie 


cans ) iv 
bruary. Our unremitting efforts 40 meri . 


zealous patronage of the intelligent part of the public, and to attain the proud ayene rs 8 4 
circulation, and, we may add, in estimation at home and abroad, which we have “ 


for above two.and-twenty years, wiil, we trust, be so generally felt and so readily acknowle 


as to require no formal appeal or common-place professions. soraber of 
Correspondenis who enquire about back Numbers, are informed that every vane reseed 
entire series may he had of the Vublisher,—the accommouation oj our Sriends 


being consulted by frequent r 


eprints of s-arce numbers, at a very heavy expence. rz a 
138 and 180 our publisher gladly, at this iwie, gives 33. each, when presented at inal 





